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PREFACE 


This  report,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Florida  Citizens  Tax 
Coimcilj  is  based  upon  two  series  of  field  studies  of  coimty  assessors' 
offices.  The  first  was  supervised  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Martin  and  was  concerned 
with  assessment  practice  in  general.  The  second,  supervised  by  Mr. 
Ernest  E.  Means,  was  concerned  with  the  ratio  of  assessed  valuation  to 
full  market  value  as  determined  previously  by  a  reappraisal.  Assessment 
practice  is  discussed  in  Chapter  2  and  the  ratio  study  is  discussed  in 
Chapters  3j>  ^j  and  5- 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  and  Service  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  cotmty  and  municipal  assessing  officers  and 
other  officials  who  were  called  upon  for  information  and  assistance. 
Without  exception  they  offered  their  fiill  cooperation. 
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The  follov.i.ng-  are  the  generalized  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  field  surveys,  including  the  limited  ratio  study; 

FINDINGS 

1.  Methods  used  for  discovery  and  valuation  vary  mdely  from  county  to 
county.  There  is  definite  need  for  more  standardization  of  procedures  for 
these  basic  functions. 

2.  One  effect  of  the  homestead  exemption  is  vastly  to  increase  the  regres- 
sivity  of  the  property  tax. 

3.  A  second  major  effect  of  the  homestead  exemption  is  to  aggravate  in- 
equities in  the  administration  of  the  property  tax  that  are  brought  about  in 
the  first  instance  by  inevitable  imperfections  in  the  assessing  process. 

h'     None  of  the  co-onties  studied  conforms,  even  siibstantially,  to  the 
statutory  requirement  that  all  property  be  assessed  at  full  cash  value. 

5.  Average  assessment  ratios  vary  Tfidely  from  county  to  county. 

6.  Within  each  of  the  counties  studied  average  assessment  ratios  vary 
widely  from  one  class  of  property  to  another. 

7.  Despite  this  showing  of  "vride  variations  in  levels  of  assessment  from 
-ne  class  of  property  to  another,  the  limited  data  of  the  staff  ratio  study 
do  not  indicate  any  pattern  of  over  or  under-assessment  of  particular  classes 
from  one  countj''  to  another. 

8.  In  general,  property  that  is  virholly  or  in  part  subject  to  the  home- 
stead exemption  is  assessed  at  a  higher  percentage  of  full  value  than  is  non- 
exempt  property. 

9.  In  each  of  the  counties  studied,  there  are  wide  variations  in  the 
levels  at  Yfhich  particular  parcels  are  assessed,  within  each  of  the  several 
classes  of  property. 

10.  Not  only  are  there  wide  variations  in  the  levels  of  assessment  mthln 


classes  of  property  I'or  individijial  counties,  but  the  extent  of  this  disper- 
sion varies  from  one  class  of  property  to  another  and  also  among  the  samples 
cf  the  same  classes  of  property,  in  the  several  counties. 

11.  The  data  indicating  uniformity  of  assessment  (or  the  lack  of  vnl- 
formity)  do  emerge  in  definite  patterns  and  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
certain  classes  of  property  are  assessed  more  uniformly  than  are  other 
classes,  in  most  of  the  counties  studied. 

RECOmiELJDATIONS 

1.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  eqiialiaation  of  county  assessment 
ratios  at  the  state  level. 

2.  There  should  be  created  a  state  board  of  property  assessments,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  who  shall  act  as  chairman,  the  state  comptroller, 
and  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  this  board,  which 
should  be  charged  with  general  supervision  over  the  administration  of  the 
property  tax,  should  act  through  a  director  of  assessment  equalizations,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  board  and  to  serve  at  its  pleasure. 

3.  The  board  shoiiLd,  on  the  recominendations  of  the  director,  promulgate 
a  system  of  property  classifications  which  are  meaningful  in  terms  of  problems 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  property  assessing,  and  all  of  the  authority  of 
the  board  and  of  the  director,  whether  involving  property  assessment,  re- 
assessments, equalization  orders,  or  any  of  their  other  supervisory  powers, 
should  be  understood  as  extending  to  each  class  of  property  in  each  county 

of  the  state. 

U.  The  present  statutory  requirement  that  all  property  be  assessed  at 
full  market  value  should  be  continued  in  effect. 

5.  On  the  recommendations  of  the  director,  the  board  should,  as  the 
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need  arises ^  promulgate  rules,  regulations,  and  other  orders  for  the  guidance 
of  local  assessing  officers  and  their  staffs,  and  such  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  of  general  or  particular  application,  as  the  board  may  determine  in 
each  case. 

6.  The  state  board,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  director,  should  have 
final  budgetary  authority  over  the  county  assessors'  offices;  hor:ever,  it 
should  be  provided,  through  regular  procedures,  that  the  board  be  informed 

of  the  vle'Ns   of  the  respective  boards  of  county  commissioners  as  to  the  amounts 
of  said  budgets . 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  examination,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  board,  of  all  applicants  for  the  position  of  county  assessor  and  for  the 
certification  of  lists  of  qualified  persons  to  boards  of  county  commissioners. 

6.  One  of  the  primary  tasks  of  the  director  should  be  the  conduct  of  a 
continuous  and  simultaneous  investigation  and  analysis  of  levels  of  assess- 
ment in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  for  each  class  of  property  there- 
in, and  this  investigation  should  proceed  principally  on  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  of  actual  sales  transactions.        .  ■    , 

9.  Each  year  the  board  should,  in  accordance  vfith  the  reconunendations  of 
the  director,  based  exclusively  upon  the  objective  results  of  his  ratio  studies, 
issue  equalization  orders  to  each  county  for  each  class  of  property;  however, 
no  such  orders  should  issue  for  any  class  of  property  for  which  the  coimty 
average  level  of  assessment  falls  within  95  and  105  per  cent  of  full  market 
value;  and,  further,  all  equalization  multipliers  should  be  expressed  in  that 
nearest  whole  number  virhich  will  bring  the  average  level  of  assessment  for  the 
respective  class  of  property  to  100  per  cent  of  full  market  value. 

10.  Each  year,  after  all  equalization  orders  have  been  issued,  the  direc- 
tor should  publish  the  average  level  of  assessment  for  each  class  of  property 
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and  for  each  county  as  a  whole. 

11.  The  board  should  have  the  authority  to  order  any  county  to  under- 
take complete,  county-wide  reassessments  of  designated  classes  of  property, 
upon  a  finding  by  the  director,  based  upon  the  results  of  his  ratio  studies, 
that  the  cotmty  assessments  for  the  given  class  of  property  are  so  lacking  in 
uniformity  as  to  deny  the  owners  thereof  due  process  of  law. 

12.  The  board  should  assume  all  duties  presently  performed  by  the  Rail- 
road Assessment  Board  and  all  similar  responsibilities  that  may  be  created  in 
the  fut-'jre. 

13.  The  director  should  be  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  all  possible 
technical  and  material  assistance  to  local  assessors,  either  on  their  request 

cr  upon  his  own  initiative.  -, 

lU.  The  counties  should  be  required  to  secure  the  prior  approval  of  the 
director  for  each  contract  for  the  services  of  professional  appraising  firms. 

15.  The  director  should  serve  as  county  assessor  in  any  county  in  which 
that  office  is  for  any  reason  vacant  and  continue  so  to  serve  for  as  long  as 
it  shall  remain  vacant. 

16.  County  assessors  should  be  appointed  by  boards  of  county  commission- 
ers for  four  year  terms  from  lists  of  qualified  persons  certified  by  the  state 
board.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  running  the  ccunty  assessors'  offices,  in- 
cluding the  assessors'  salaries,  should  be  provided  through  the  budgeting 
procedures  as  provided  by  lavj-. 

17 •  Provision  should  be  made  xvhereby  twc  neighboring  counties  may,  with 
the  a^jproval  of  the  state  board,  employ  a  single  tax  assessor. 

18.  County  assessors  should  be  subject  to  suspension  for  cause  by  either 
the  state  director  or  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  the  covinty  in  which 
he  servesj  provided,  however,  that  in  either  case,  suspension  should  be  followed 
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as  soon  as  practicable  by  a  pvblic  hearing  before  the  state  board  and  that  body 
shoiild  determine  whether  siifficient  cause  exists  to  make  the  suspension  perma- 
nent. If  there  is  not^  the  board  should  order  iirimediate  reinstatement. 

19.  The  present  statutory  duties  of  the  county  assessors  should  remain 
substantially  the  same  under  the  proposed  equalisation  program^  iivlth  only  such 
minor  changes  as  the  context  of  the  present  program  demanas. 

20.  The  function  of  reviewing  individual  assessments  should  remain  at 
the  local  level  as  at  present. 

21.  County  boards  of  revienA--  shoiild  consist  of  three  m.embers  appointed  'b'j 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  from  among  the  residents  of  the  county  for 
simultaneoiis,  four  year  terms. 

22.  County  boards  of  revieT^  should  com^ene  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
their  respective  counties  have  complied  fully  with  all  annual  eq-ualization 
orders  and  continue  in  session  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  The  sending 
out  of  tax  bills  sho^jld  proceed  on  the  present  schedule  without  waiting  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  and  deliberations  of  the  county  boards  of  revieiT 
and  successful  appellants  before  the  boards  of  review  should  receive  their 
remedies  in  the  form  of  refund  checks  to  be  sent  out  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  review  board. 

23.  It  should  be  required  of  the  state  board  that  it  provide  for  a 
periodic,  independent,  professional  audit  of  the  statistical  manipulations  of 
the  director  and  his  staff.  The  findings  of  such  audits  should  be  fully  pub- 
licized by  the  board. 

2U.  During  the  first  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  pro- 
gram, the  taj^ayers  of  the  state  should  be  protected  against  sharp  increases 
in  their  property  tax  bills  as  the  result  of  the  increase  of  assessed  valua- 
tions through  the  operation  of  the  equalization  program. 
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25.  The  provision  of  Article  IX,  Section  Sj.  of  the  Florida  GoriStitu- 
tion  which  requdres  that  every  incorporated  city  and  town  of  the  state  main- 
tain an  office  for  the  assessment  of  property  for  tax  purposes  shouD-d  be 
repealed  and  all  municipal  tax  assessing  offices  should  be  abolished  as  soon 
ss  practicable. 

26,  Article  X,  Section  7,  of  the  Constitution^  providing  for  tlie  home- 
stead exemption  should  be  repealed. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Report 

This  report  on  coimty  property  tax  assessment  in  Florida  is  based  on 
field  trips  to  17  different  counties,  ranging  in  location  and  size  from 
Liberty  to  Broward.  The  tax  assessors'  offices  of  nine  counties  were  visited 

for  the  purpose  of  observing  assessment  procedvure  and  discussing  assessment 

1 
problems  with  the  personnel  of  the  offices.   Seven  counties  were  visited  for 

2 
the  purpose  of  studying  assessed  valuations  of  different  classes  of  property. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  present  a  general  discussion  of 
county  property  tax  assessment  in  Florida  and  the  problems  involved  in  the 
administration  of  the  general  property  tax  and  to  suggest  ways  of  improving 
property  tax  administration.  Following  a  discussion  of  county  assessment 
procedures  in  Chapter  2  and  the  study  of  assessed  valuations  in  Chapters 
3  and  4,  suggestions  based  on  this  study  are  presented,  with  supporting  evi- 
dence summarized  after  each  suggestion,  in  Chapter  5-     A  draft  bill  incorpor- 
ating these  suggestions  is  included  in  the  appendix.  In  Chapter  6  the  con- 
solidation of  city  and  county  tax  assessment  and  collection  is  discussed. 

The  limitations  of  this  study  are  discussed  in  detail  under  the  different 
subject-matter  headings.  Briefly,  county  tax  assessment  is  a  complicated, 
technical  subject,  and  the  staff  and  time  available  limited  the  scope  of  the 
study.  The  county  tax  assessors  and  other  personnel  of  the  assessors'  offices, 
as  well  as  the  city  assessors  whose  services  were  called  upon,  were,  without 
exception,  ready  to  assist  the  staff  at  all  times.  The  comments  and 


Broward,  Calhoun,  Duval,  Lake,  Levy,  Liberty,  Manatee,  Pinellas,  and 
Suwannee . 

%revard.  Collier,  Lake,  Leon,  Nassau,  Orange,  and  Palm  Beach. 
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suggestions  contained  in  this  report  are  not  intended  as  criticism  of  assessors 
or  of  their  procedures^  but  as  a  recognition  of  conditions  which  call  for 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  property  tax. 
The  Importance  of  the  Property  Tax 

The  property  tax  in  Florida  acco\mts  for  about  h%   of  all  local  revenue. 
It  provides  about  6yfo   of  county  general  revenue.   With  total  local  general 
revenue  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  annually^  it  is  important  that 
the  taxes  and  other  sources  of  income  be  spread  equitably.  In  the  case  of  the 
property  tax,  this  means  it  must  be  spread  in  proportion  to  the  true  value  of 
property  holdings. 

Total  property  tax  collections  in  Florida  in  1955^  excluding  municipal 
taxes,  were  $163, 779; 560.89 .  The  large  amoimt  involved  and  the  revenue  demands 
of  a  fast-growing  state  make  the  assessment  of  property  for  tax  purposes  of 
great  concern  to  every  citizen  of  the  state. 
The  Florida  Property  Tax 

Kinds  of  property:  There  are  three  kinds  of  property  under  the  law--  . 

real,  tangible  personal,  and  intangible  personal.  The  statutes  define  real 

h 
property  as  land  and  all  buildings,  fixtures,  and  other  improvements  on  it. 

5 

Tangible  personal  property  includes: 

....  all  goods,  chattels,  boats,  vessels,  vehicles  (except 
motor  vehicles) ,  animals  and  other  articles  of  value  capable  of 
manual  possession  and  whose  chief  value  shall  consist  of  the 
thing  itself  and  not  what  it  represents. 


3 
See  Wylie  Kilpatrick,  Revenue  and  Debt  of  Florida  Mimicipalities  and 

Overlying  Governments,  Studies  in  Public  Administration  No.  10,  Public  Adminis* 

tration  Clearing  Service,  University  of  Florida,  1953 >  Chapter  III. 

h 
Florida  Statutes  (1955),  192.02. 


^Ibid.,  200.01. 


3 

The  law  defines  two  classes  of  tangible  property.  One  is  household  fur- 
nishings, wearing  apparel,  and  other  personal  effects  employed  in  the  use 

they  were  designed  for.  The  other  includes  all  other  tangible  property  such 

6 
as  business  stocks  and  tools,  farm  tools,  cows,  etc. 

Exemptions:  All  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state  is  taxable 
unless  it  is  expressly  exempt.  This  is  true  also  of  all  personal  property 
owned  by  Florida  residents.   Exemption  is  based  on  ownership  and  use.  Other 
property  is  exempt  because  of  other  taxes." 

Exempt  because  of  owner: 

1.  Disabled  veteran  (up  to  $500  value) 

2.  Widow  (up  to  $500  va3.ue)  ■  '   "  ' 

3.  Disabled  person  (up  to  $500  value) 

k.     Head  of  a  family  ($1,000  on  household  goods  or  personal) 

5.  State 

6.  United  States 

7-     Banks   (except  real  estate) 

Exempt  because  of  use:  . 

1.  Municipal  or  other  public  pvirposes. 

2.  Religious  purposes. 

3.  Benevolent,  fraternal  and  charitable  purposes. 
k.  Veterans'  purposes. 

5.  Educational,  scientific  and  literary  purposes. 

6.  Agricultural  Society  purposes. 

7.  Homestead  purposes  (up  to  $5,000  value).  This  depends  on 
ownership,  too. 

Exempt  because  of  other  taxes: 

1.  Automobiles 

2.  Airplanes 

3.  Semi -trailers 

Property  Tax  Data:  The  following  tables  present  information  on  property 
taxation  in  the  counties  of  the  state  .   Table  1  lists  the  assessed  value  of 
property  by  co\mty  and  by  type.  Table  2  ranks  the  counties  by  descending  size 


Ibid.,   200.08. 
'^Ibid.,   192.01. 


Q 

Ibid. ,    192.06  -  192.12 


k 

and  per  capita  assessed  valuation  and  personal  income.  Tatle  3  shows  the  per- 
centage share  of  each  class  of  property  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  each 
county.  Tables  k   and  5^  prepared  in  connection  with  the  Railroad  Rate  Case, 
show  county  assessed  value  compared  with  sales  value  and  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  value  by  population- size  class.  A  review  of  these  tables  will  indicate 
^Tide  disparities  in  assessment  practice  among  counties  of  similar  size.  This  . 
can  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  economic  and  other  differences  between  coun- 
ties, but  the  lack  of  \miformity  remains  as  an  important  factor. 

Total  assessed  valuations  of  non-exempt  property  range  from  l-J  million 
dollars  in  Union  County  to  over  a  billion  dollars  in  Dade  Cotinty,  and  from 
$170  per  capita  in  Okaloosa  County  to  $2,027  per  capita  in  Broward  County. 
Real  property  assessed  value  as  a  percentage  of  sales  value  ranges  from  10^ 
to  20fo  in  counties  in  the  under  10,000  population  class  to  80/0  and  over  in  the 
10,000  to  25,000  population  class,  as  indicated  in  Table  5- 


Table  1.     Florida  Assessment  Rolls  By  County,   1955 


Assessed 

Aflaessed 

Assessed  Value 

All  Non-Exempt 

Total 

Value 

Value 

Railroad  and 

Property 

Homestead 

Non-exempt 

Personal 

Telesraph 

CoU.  1,  2,  3 

Exemptions 

RtsiBeUtt 

Property 

Property 

i          30,220,750 

i          11,756,750 

$           4,602,844 

$         46,580,344 

i         23,111,100 

1,759,850 

322,500 

1,204,045 

3,286,395 

738,970 

22,107,928 

13,128,523 

986,040 

36,222,491 

22,509,950 

2,985,975 

1,480,023 

997,640 

5,463,638 

2,953,290 

17,847,495 

5,833,703 

3,096,550 

26,777,748 

16,305,815 

259,481,940 

44,656,300 

1,877,357 

306,015,597 

125,234,050 

1,534,480 

621,110 

19,868 

2,175,458 

992,040 

4,864,530 

1,698,840 

1,045,724 

7,609,094 

2,390,490 

5,183,126 

1,985,156 

1,988,527 

9,156,809 

4,115,970 

7,326,230 

1,911,430 

1,022,479 

10,260,139 

6,480,640 

13,812,880 

1,648,470 

893,289 

16,354,639 

2,393,370 

7,206,880 

2,606,640 

1,137,681 

/        10,951,201 

8,613,610 

974,126,590 

242,889,180 

6,146,297 

1,223,162,067 

541,344,780 

2,808,560 

1,009,129 

1,225,219 

5,042,908 

2,007,290 

5,082,847 

673,642 

583,682 

6,340.171 

1,046,814 

207,888,560 

87,630,660 

15,881,906 

311.401.126 

186,563,820 

41,262,790 

25,943,230 

4,289,298 

71.495.318 

43,027.880 

2,706,490 

1,554,872 

1,395,858 

5.657.220 

1.075,020 

4,380,949 

930,350 

389,380 

5,700.679 

1,515,450 

7,695,290 

3,071,747 

1,442,475 

12.209,512 

8,359,370 

1,247,790 

426,345 

640,685 

2.314.820 

569,070 

1,809,250 

827,900 

832,476 

3.469.626 

466,200 

3,311,207 

5,113,485 

250,686 

8.675.378 

1,948,230 

1,893,620 

989,620 

414,316 

3.297.556 

793.815 

3,947,790 

1,221,910 

955,377 

6.125,077 

2.666.340 

5,997,000 

3,275,620 

461,812 

9,734,432 

2.266.690 

4,245,165 

1,730,644 

1,421,038 

7,396,747 

3.345.100 

12,717,690 

4,440,950 

2,147,127 

19,305.767 

6.286.420 

202,248,349 

81,417,190 

8,643,016 

292,308.555 

193.104.180 

2,104,124 

1,849,875 

599,087 

4,553,086 

3.913.533 

13,796,595 

3,480,284 

846,239 

18,123,118 

7.459.100 

5,571,875 
4,119,090 

4,556,230 
1,279,810 

1,467,536 
1,114,670 

11,595,641 
6,513,570 

1.238.940 

1,677,780 

556,930 

99,714 

2,334,424 

625.950 

39,128,560 

7,331,760 

3,102,935 

49.563,255 

22,427,780 

21,192,480 

5,577,950 

1,168,071 

27,938,501 

18,352,770 

37,683,020 

11,010,860 

1,211,658 

49,905,538 

27,882,114 

4,110,660 

2,814.860 

1,722,783 

8,648,303 

2.077.320 

1,009,360 

88,237 

440,734 

1.538.331 

525.237 

4,496,050 

1,158,000 

1,107,753 

6,761,803 

3.370.SS0 

28,664,210 

4,826,390 

1,172,690 

34,663,290 

35,270,740 

24,481,420 

10,072,402 

3,901,899 

38,455,721 

20,501,590 

12,014,750 

2,922,370 

2,{M7,450 

16,984,570 

4,909,830 

34,490,425 

8,745,034 

119,625 

43,355,084 

12,569,980 

6,274,230 

6,375.270 

2,961,196 

15,610,696 

4,267,000 

4,362,070 

2,646,220 

839,750 

7.848.040 

5,599,100 

2,534,780 

793,635 

705.938 

4.034.353 

739,000 

102,976,760 

37,400,370 

2,593,645 

142.970.775 

97,751,780 

7,990,351 

3,075,178 

425,756 

11,491.285 

5,805,174 

139,080,280 

43,332,600 

4,757,552 

187,170,432 

88,946,610 

11,618,850 

2,867,227 

3,016,387 

17,502,464 

9.591,530 

324;036,040 

41,804,560 

2,307,340 

368,147,940 

233.025.660 

105,582,923 

60,074.676 

8.892.624 

174,550.223 

72.890.621 

17,322,780 

12.072,870 

2,311.974 

31.707,624 

12.931.240 

12,260,260 

4,117,640 

3,340,728 

19,718,628 

10,597.740 

16,086,500 

3,522,100 

1,727,235 

21,335,835 

13,655,435 

2,970,400 

1,572,120 

511,411 

5,053,931 

4,388,680 

33,355,670 

5,282,060 

838.340 

39,476,070 

33,232,050 

17,117,180 

8,438,510 

1,865,988 

27,421,678 

13,728,910 

2,299,260 

939,161 

2,471,232 

5,709,653 

2,512,330 

5,133,065 

4,520,879 

1,626,442 

11,280,386 

6,528,955 

3,570,367 

5,815,286 

1,107,946 

10,493.599 

2,954,399 

507,785 

294,825 

616,246 

1,418.856 

211,565 

90,099,765 

21,843,716 

4,349,776 

116,293,257 

70,232,860 

1,751,860 

711,319 

121,023 

2,584.202 

1,296,710 

3,705,814 

1,575,375 

489,547 

5.770,736 

5,315,500 

1,524,645 

1,218,744 

258,375 

3,001,764 

1,873,415 

$    3,004,404,035 

S       887,361,1.52 

J        134,251,987 

S    4.026.017.174 

S     2,071,427,792 

Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun .... 
Charlotte . . . 

Citrus 

Clay 

Collier 

Columbia .  . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 

Flagler 

Franklin* . . . 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton . . . 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando. . . 
Highlands... 
Hillsborough , 

Holmes 

Indian  River 

Jackson 

Je£[)ers0D. . . . 
Lafayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison .... 
Manatee .... 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee . 

Orange 

Oscaola 

Palm  Beach . 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

3t.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa. . 
Sarasota .... 

Beminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee. . . 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington . 


*  Tax  Assesment  Roll  in  litigation. 


TABLE  2 

RANKING  OF  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  BY  DESCENDING  SIZE 
OF  PER  CAPITA  ASSESSED  VALUATION  AND  PERSONAL  INCOME:  1955 


Personal 
Income  of 

Total  val-ue 
of  all 

Non-exempt  property 

value 

Exempt  property  value 

County 

Total 

Real 

Personal 

Railroad  & 

Homestead 

other 

individuals 

property 

estate 

telegraph 

Alachxm 

38 

11 

38 

3"+ 

28 

29 

29 

1 

Baker 

60 

59 

5'+ 

55 

66 

10 

61+ 

29 

Bay 

25 

28 

k3 

k3 

21+ 

61 

27 

5 

Bradford 

58 

58 

56 

56 

1+8 

21+ 

1+1+ 

60 

Brevard 

27 

50 

1+8 

k3 

50 

31+ 

31+ 

1+6 

Broward 

10 

3 

1 

1 

11+ 

63 

1+ 

1+0 

Calhoun 

61 

63 

63 

60 

61 

66 

61 

37 

Charlotte 

31 

1+ 

1+ 

8 

6 

1+ 

11 

11 

Citrus 

kk 

6 

8 

13 

11 

2 

7 

11+ 

Clay 

26 

1+7 

53 

1+6 

58 

39 

35 

18 

Collier 

12 

13 

9 

7 

39 

27 

52 

21+ 

Columbia 

k2 

1+6 

1+9 

1+7 

1+6 

36 

23 

59 

Dade 

2 

1 

2 

1+ 

8 

65 

3 

2 

, DeSoto 

32 

k3 

kl 

51 

52 

16 

50 

12 

Dixie 

62 

9 

6 

5 

3k 

11+ 

39 

1+8 

Duval 

3 

25 

33 

31 

25 

1+1+ 

17 

10 

Escambia 

11 

52 

55 

51+ 

36 

52 

38 

1+9 

Flagler 

21 

22 

11 

21+ 

9 

3 

1+3 

35 

Franklin 

59 

23 

20 

17 

37 

31 

1+0 

7 

Gadsden 

35 

60 

59 

58 

59 

1+3 

1+5 

61+ 

Gilchrist 

3k 

1+8 

1+0 

1+2 

k3 

7 

59 

1+1 

Glades 

15 

18 

10 

18 

10 

1 

57 

23 

Gulf 

Ik 

36 

23 

1+1+ 

1 

51 

51 

36 

Hamilton 

57 

62 

6o 

61 

56 

1+2 

65 

31 

Hardee 

39 

36 

50 

k9 

57 

25 

1+8 

65 

Hendry 

1 

8 

7 

9 

2 

28 

30 

32 

Hernando 

1^3 

31 

21+ 

33 

26 

9 

21+ 

1+5 

Highlands 

9 

17 

13 

16 

13 

15 

26 

30 

Hillsborough 

16 

26 

25 

23 

18 

53 

8 

1+7 

Holmes 

67 

57 

61 

62 

1+0 

1+1 

36 

33 

Indian  River 

18 

11+ 

11+ 

11 

22 

35 

15 

1+2 

Jackson 

k3 

61 

62 

63 

•      k9 

1+5 

67 

13 

Jefferson 

55 

51 

1+1+ 

1+0 

kl 

19 

62 

56 

Lafayette 

53 

h9 

39 

32 

35 

1+9 

36 

66 

Lake 

8 

20 

18 

11+ 

38 

32 

\6 

25 

Lee 

20 

21 

26 

20 

32 

1+6 

9 

19 

Leon 

19 

35 

31 

22 

31 

59 

18 

67 

Levy 

k9 

1+1 

30 

38 

16 

13 

53 

1+3 

Liberty 

52 

37 

1+6 

1+1 

67 

12 

55 

3 

Madison 

50 

3k 

57 

52 

62 

30 

k9 

27 

Manatee 

1^0 

15 

36 

21 

3k 

51+ 

5 

17 

Marion 

30 

32 

29 

30 

23 

22 

19 

51+ 

Martin 

28 

5 

3 

1 

12 

6 

13 

20 

Monroe 

22 

21+ 

28 

19 

33 

67 

1+1 

1+ 

Nassau 

3h 

33 

19 

37 

1+ 

8 

37 

55 

Okaloosa 

29 

66 

67 

66 

61+ 

60 

63 

61 

Okeechobee 

56 

38 

22 

26 

30 

11 

58 

28 

Orange 

7 

Zk 

35 

29 

27 

62 

12 

57 

Osceola 

1+8 

30 

27 

25 

20 

1+7 

20 

62 

Palm  Beach 

1+ 

12 

15 

12 

17 

50 

10 

38 

Pasco 

37 

1+0 

1+2 

36 

53 

17 

31 

31+ 

Pinellas 

17 

2 

5 

3 

29 

61+ 

1 

1 

Polk 

6 

16 

17 

2 

7 

37 

21 

15 

Putnam 

36 

19 

16 

27 

5 

26 

22 

22 

St.  Johns 

13 

1+1+ 

1+3 

39 

1+2 

18 

33 

51 

St.  Lucie 

23 

29 

31+ 

28 

1+5 

33 

11+ 

26 

Santa  Rosa 

51 

65 

66 

65 

63 

57 

51+ 

58 

Sarasota 

5 

10 

21 

15 

1+1+ 

58 

2 

21 

Seminole 

1+1 

27 

37 

35 

21 

38 

28 

9 

Sumter 

1+6 

53 

51 

59 

60 

5 

1+7 

53 

Suwannee 

kl 

39 

1+1 

50 

15 

21 

25 

39 

Taylor 

33 

1+2 

32 

53 

3 

23 

1+6 

1+1+ 

■     Union 

66 

67 

65 

67 

65 

20 

66 

63 

Volusia 

21+ 

7 

12 

10 

19 

1+0 

6 

16 

Wakulla 

65 

k3 

52 

1+8 

1+1 

55 

1+2 

8 

Walton 

61+ 

55 

58 

57 

55 

1+8 

32 

50 

Washington 

63 

61+ 

61+ 

61+ 

51 

56 

60 

52 

TABLE  3.-P3P.CEHTAGE  SHARE  OF  EA.CH  CLASS  CF  PROPERTY  IK 
ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  FLORIDA  COUNTIES:   1955 


County 

Non-Exempt  &  Homestead  Exempt  Property  Value 

Non-Exempt  Property  Value 

Total 

IIon-Exempt 

Homestead 

Total 

Real 

Personal 

Railroad  & 

Property 

Exempt  Property 

Estate 

Telegraph 

State  average 

100.  o;;^ 

d6.0''o 

3^.0^- 

100 . 0^ 

Ik. 6$ 

22.05?, 

Z-kl. 

Alachua 

100.0 

66. 8 

33-2 

100.0 

6k.s 

25.2 

9.9 

.Baker 

100.0 

81.6 

18.  U 

100.0 

53.5 

9.3 

36.7 

Bay 

100.0 

61.7- 

38.3 

100.0 

61.1 

36.2 

2.7 

"Bradford 

100.0 

6k.  9 

35-1 

100.0 

5i4.6 

27.1 

18.3 

Brevard 

100 . 0 

62.2 

37.8 

100.0 

66.6 

21.8 

11.6 

Broward 

100.0 

71.0 

29.0 

100.0 

8lt.3 

11+.6 

.6 

Calhoun 

100.0 

63.7 

31-3 

100.0 

70.5 

28.6 

■9 

Char:"  -tte 

ICO.O 

76.1 

23-9 

100.0 

6k.Q 

22.3 

13-7 

Citruc 

100. 0 

69.0 

31.0 

100.0 

56.6 

21.7 

21.7 

Clay 

100.0 

61.3 

38.7 

100.0 

71. u 

18.6 

10.0 

Collier 

100.0 

87.2 

12.3 

100.0 

"Sh.k 

].0.1 

5-5 

^  Coluinbia 

100.0 

56.0 

kk.O 

100.0 

65.8 

23.8 

10.1+ 

Dade 

100. 0 

69.3 

30.7 

100.0 

79.6 

19-9 

•  5 

DeSoto 

100.0 

71.5 

23.5 

100.0 

55.7 

20.0 

21+.3 

Dixie 

100.0 

85.3 

Ik. 2 

100.0 

80.2 

10.6 

9.2 

r    Duval 

100.0 

02.5 

37.5 

100.0 

66.3 

28.1 

5-1 

Escambia 

100.0 

S2.k 

37.6 

100.0 

57-7 

36.3 

6.0 

Flagler 

100.0 

81;..  0 

16.0 

100.0 

lv7.8 

27.5 

21+.7 

Franklin 

100.0 

79-0 

21.0 

100.0 

76.9 

16.3 

6.3 

Gadsden 

100.0 

59.14 

l^0.6 

100.0 

63.0 

25.2 

11.8 

Gilchrist 

100.0 

80.3 

-19-  f 

100.0 

53-9 

13.1'. 

27.7 

Glades 

100.0 

83.2 

11.3 

100.0 

52.1 

23.9 

21+.  0 

Guj.f 

100.0 

31.7 

18.3 

100.0 

38.2 

58.9 

2.9 

Hamilton 

100.0 

30.6 

19.1; 

100.0 

57. '-I- 

30.0 

12.6 

Hardee 

100.0 

69.7 

30.3 

100.0 

6k.o 

19.9 

15.6 

Hendr^' 

100.0 

81.1 

13.9 

100.0 

61.6 

33-7 

lu7 

Hernando 

100.0 

68.  Q 
15 -k 

31-1 

100.0 

57.  ll- 

23.1+ 

19.2 

Highlands 

100.0 

2li-.6 

100.0 

65.9 

23.0 

11.1 

Hillsborough 

100.  c 

60.2 

39.8 

100.0 

69.2 

2|.3 

3-0 

Holmes 

100.0 

53.8 

1^6.2 

100.0 

U6.2 

!:-0.6 

13.2 

Indian  River 

100.0 

70.8 

29.2 

100.0 

76.1 

19.2 

^.7 

Jackson 

100.0 

100.0 

- 

100.0 

lt8.0 

39-3 

12.7 

Jsfferson 

100.0 

8^^.0 

16.  c' 

100.0 

63.3 

19.6 

17-1 

Lafayette 

100.0 

78.9 

21.1 

100.0 

71     0 

23.8 

^■Z 

Lake 

100.0 

63.8 

31.2 

100.0 

1^.3 

lit.  3 

6.3 

Lee 

100.0 

60.14. 

30.6 

100.0 

75 -o 

20.0 

I+.2 

Leon 

100.  C 

6k. z 

^  -     r> 

3p-o 

100.0 

7>.^ 

22.1 

2.1+ 

Levy 

100.0 

80.6 

19•'^ 

100.0 

•  -.-  f  .0 

32.5 

19.9 

Liberty 

100.0 

7i^.5 

25-5    . 

100.0 

65.6 

5-7 

23.7 

Madison 

100.0 

66.7 

33-3 

100.0 

66.5 

17-1 

16.1+ 

Manatee 

100.  G 

).i-9.6 

50.)'. 

100.0 

13-9 

3A 

Marion 

100.  C 

65.2 

3'+.  3 

100.0 

63.7 

26.2 

10.1 

Kartin 

100.0 

77.6 

22.1+ 

100 . 0 

70.7 

17.2 

12.1 

Monroe 

100.0 

77-5 

22.5 

100.0 

-n     r 

20.2 

•  J 

Hassau 

100.0 

73.5 

21.5 

100.0 

'[  '■    ■" 

11.0.3 

19.0 

OkRl oosa 

lOC.O 

58.  l^- 

l!-1.6 

100.0 

55.6 

33-7 

10.7 

Okeechobee 

100.  C 

3).:-.  5 

15-5 

100.0 

62.  c 

19-7 

17.5 

Orange 

100.0 

59-'^ 

l:.G.6 

lOC.O 

72.0 

26.2 

1.3 

Osceola 

100.  c 

66. k 

100.0 

69.5 

26.3 

3-7 

PaiJin  Beach 

100.0 

67.8 

32.2 

100.0 

7H.3 

23.2 

2.5 

Pasco 

100.0 

6k.  6 

33. '1 

100.0 

66.  f|. 

i6.it 

17.2 

Pinellas 

100.0 

61.2 

36.8 

100.0 

.33.0 

11.1+ 

.6 

Polk 

100.0 

70.5 

29-5 

100.0 

oO.  3 

■3-\.k 

5-1 

Putnam 

100.0 

71.0 

29.0 

100.0 

5''.  5 

—  1-1 

30.  J 

7-3 

St .    Jolins 

100.0 

65.0 

35-0 

100.0 

62.2 

20.9 

16.9 

St .   Lucie 

100.0 

61.0 

39-0 

100.0 

75.  f^ 

16.5 

8.1 

Santa  Rosa 

100.0 

53-5 

ii.6.5 

100.0 

58.3 

31-1 

10.1 

Sarasota 

100.0 

5i^-3 

^5.7 

100.0 

81;.  5 

\l.k 

2.1 

Seminole 

100.0 

66.6 

33A 

100.0 

6z.k 

30.8 

6.8 

Surater 

100.0 

69.il 

30.6 

100.0 

1+0.3 

\6.k 

^.3.3 

Su^'Tannee 

100.0 

63.3 

36.7 

100.0 

^5-5 

IlO.I 

1I+.1+ 

Taylor 

100.0 

78.5 

22.0 

100 . 0 

31+.0 

55.':- 

10.6 

Union 

100.0 

37.0 

13-0 

100.0 

33.3 

20.3 

1+3.  I1 

Volusia 

100.0 

62.3 

37-7 

100.0 

77-5 

13. 8 

3-7 

Waloalla 

100.0 

66.6 

35  •■'-!- 

100.0 

67.8 

27.5 

'+.7 

Walton 

100.0 

52.1 

^7-9 

100.0 

61.:-.  2 

27.3 

3.5 

Washington 

100.0 

61.6 

100.0 

50. s 

1+0.6 

8.6 

TABLE  k. . -ASSESSED  VALUE  COMPARED  WITH  SALES 

VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  IK  6g  COUNTIES 

BY  POPULATION -SIZE  CLASS:   1953 


Counties  Grouped 
by  Population  Size 

number  of 
Counties 

Sales 
Value 

Assessed 
Value 

Assessed  Value 
as  a  Percentage 
of  Sales  Value 

60  -  county  total 

Over  200,000 
100,000  -  200,000 
25,000  -  100,000 

10,000  -  25,000 

Under  10,000 

60 

1^ 

5 

17 

17 

17 

$9^; 338, 300 

27,501,600 

18,750,800 

31,807,300 

7,681,200 

8,597.^00 

$i+l,  73^,^33 

1^.667,932 
7,672,090 

13.39^.090 
3.388,350 
2,611,971 

55.33 
i^O.92 
lf-2.11 
ll-U.ll 

30.38 

1 

Note:  Population  for  July  1,  195^  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Research,  University  of  Florida. 


TABLE  5. -ASSESSED  VALUE  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  Si^iES  VALUE 
OF  REAL  ESTATE  IN  60   COUNTIES,  BY  POPULATION -SIZE  CLASS:  1953 


Number  of  Counties  Having  Population  of- 

Assessed  Value 
as  a  Percentage 
of  Sales  Value 

Total 

Over 
200,000 

100,000- 
200,000 

25,000- 
100,000 

10,000- 

25,000 

Under 
10,000 

Total 

10. afo  -  19.9/0 

20.0  -  29.9 
30.0  -  39.9 

i^o.o  -  1^9.9 

50.0  -  59.9 
60.0  -  69.9 
70.0  -  79.9 
80.0  and  over 

60 

k 

6 

22 

12 
8 

3 

1 
k 

h 

1 
2 

1 

5 

1 
3 
1 

17 
1 

8 

5 
2 

1 

17 

3 
5 
3 

2 
2 

2 

17 

k 
2 

3 

1 
2 

Note:  Population  for  July  1,  195^1-  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Research,  University  of  Florida. 


CHAPTER  2 
ASSESSMNT  PRACTICES  MID  PROCEDURES 

Introduction 

The  assessment  of  property  is  the  most  crucial  stage  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  property  tax.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  propertjr  tax  has 
drawn  the  greatest  criticism  because  of  the  large  amount  of  discretion  \;hich 
is  normally  exercised  by  the  assessor.  Other  functions  of  property  tax  admin- 
istration are  such  that  the  officials  perform  them  according  to  law  'irith 
little  room  for  individual  discretion.  Assessment,  however,  is  different  in 
that  the  assessors'  duties  cannot  be  performed  ivithout  allowing  them  freedom 
to  act  within  rather  broad  legal  limits.  Every  parcel  of  property  presents 
different  problems  to  the  assessor  and  numerous  factors  must  be  considered 
by  him  in  making  the  final  assessment. 

Although  it  is  necessary  to  allow  discretion;,  this  does  not  mean  that  each 
assessor  should  be  permitted  to  be  completely  independent  and  to  act  vrLthout 
guidance.  Lavs  have  been  devised  which  permit  considerable  discretion  but  at 
the  same  time  prevent  outright  arbitrariness.  Guides  for  perfonnance  of  the 
assessment  function  have  been  established  by  the  assessors'  own  organizations 
which  furnish  instruction  and  assistance  to  the  assessors  in  discharging 
their  duties.  Thus^  it  is  possible  to  allow  assessors  individual  discretion 
and  at  the  same  time  expect  a  reasonably  uniform  standard  of  performance. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  the  assessment  prac- 
tices and  proced-ures  of  county  tax  assessors  in  Florida.  For  purposes  of 
comparison;,  brief  descriptions  of  generally  recognized  assessment  practices 
are  included.  Significant  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  statutes  rela- 
ting to  property  assessment  are  presented  to  complete  the  description  of 
assessment  organization  and  procedures  in  the  state. 
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This  discussion  is  "based  on  field  surveys^  conducted  "by  the  Council 
staffs  of  the  assessors'  offices  in  nine  counties.   County  offices  were  not 

selected  because  of  the  quality  of  their  work.  The  primary  considerations 

1 
in  selection  of  the  counties  were  population  and  location. 

Organization  and  Personnel 

Unit  of  assessment:  The  county  is  the  basic  unit  for  property  tax 

assessment  in  Florida.  Each  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  the  state  has  a 

county  tax  assessor  who  is  responsible  for  making  the  assessment  for  all 

2 
units  of  local  government  except  incorporated  municipalities.   These  local 

units  include  school  districts^  counties j  and  special  functional  districts. 

All  school  districts  in  Florida  are  county-wide  and  there  are  relatively  few 

special  districts  in  the  state.  From  the  viewpoint  of  good  property  tax 

administration;,  the  small  number  of  taxing  units  and  comparatively  large  area 

of  districts  in  Florida  present  a  favorable  situation. 

Personnel  of  local  offices:   The  Florida  constitution  provides  that  the 

qualified  electors  of  each  county  shall  elect  a  coionty  assessor  for  a  four- 

3 
year  term.   There  are  no  legal  qualifications  for  county  tax  assessors  either 

in  the  constitution  or  statutes.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  person  has 

the  ability  to  win  a  political  election. 

County  assessors  are  elected  for  four -year  terms  but  no  restrictions  are 

placed  on  the  number  of  terms  a  person  might  serve.  Actually ^  covmty  assessors^ 


The  co'unties  studied  were:  Broward^  Calhoiin;  Duval^  Lake,  Levy,  Liberty, 
Manatee,  Pinellas  and  Suwannee. 

p 
Cities  in  Florida  have  their  own  tax  assessors  except  those  in  a  few 

counties  where  the  city-county  assessment  function  has  been  consolidated  -under 

the  county  assessor.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  Florida  Constitution,  Art. 

VIII,  sec.  lOA,  12,  l6,  l8,  20.   Section  22  permits  further  consolidation. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  point  see  Chapter  6. 


-Tlorida  Constitution,  Art.  VIII,  sec.  6. 
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in  general;  have  a  longer  temire  than  other  elected  co\anty  officials.  Once 
elected,  an  assessor  is  usually  re-elected  as  long  as  he  desires  to  hold 
the  office.  For  example,  in  the  last  general  election,  only  three  new 
assessors  were  elected  in  the  sixty-seven  counties.  The  probable  explan-  ■ 
ation  of  this  fact  is  that  voters  feel  that  experience  is  necessary  for 
the  position  and  that  a  change  in  assessors  might  cause  an  increase  in 
assessed  valuations. 

Compensation;  The  constitution  specifies  that  the  legislature  shall 

k 
determine  the  compensation  of  county  tax  assessors.   General  law  provides 

that  the  county  assessors  shall  receive;-^ 

On  the  county  general  tax  ten  per  cent  on  the  first  five  thou-    .  •  . 
sand  dollars  in  amount  of  taxes  levied,  five  per  cent  on  the 
next  five  thousand  dollars  in  amount  of  taxes  levied,  three 
per  cent  on  the  balance  of  taxes  levied  up  to  the  amount  levied 
on  an  assessed  valuation  of  fifty  million  dollars  and  two  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  up  to  the  amount  levied  on  an 
assessed  valuation  of  fifty  million  dollars  and  two  per  cent  on 
the  balance . 

This  provision  does  not  include  the  commissions  for  intangible  property 

assessment.  The  assessor  receives  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent  of  the 

initial  five  thousand  dollars  of  intangible  taxes  levied,  five  per  cent  of 

the  next  five  thoiisand,  and  two  per  cent  of  the  remainder. 

The  funds  received  from  the  commissions  are  used  for  paying  the  expense 

6 
of  the  county  office,  including  the  compensation  of  the  assessor.   General 

law  provides  that  the  assessor's  compensation  shall  not  exceed  $7,500  but 

special  population  bills  have  allowed  more  to  some  county  assessors.  In 


^Ibid. 

Florida  Statutes   (1955),   193-65   (l) 

^Ibid. ,    li+5.01 
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1955  the  salaries  of  tax  assessors  ranged  from  ^h62.1S   in  Flagler  County 

to  $13,500  in  Dade  County, '  Tax  assessors  of  three  counties — Lafayette, 

8 
Union  and  Wakulla — are  paid  salaries  in  lieu  of  fees. 

Other  Personnel:  The  county  tax  assessor  is  responsible  for  the 
assessment  function,  but  he  does  not  have  to  perform  the  physical  task 
of  personally  making  assessments.  County  assessors  are  empowered  to  ap- 
point deputy  assessors  and  other  employees  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
various  assessment  duties.  In  the  small  rural  counties,  the  county  assessors 
usually  make  all  of  the  valuations  and  appoint  either  a  part-time  or  full- 
time  employee  to  perform  the  clerical  duties.  The  larger  or  medium  size 
counties  generally  have  several  enrployees  who  assist  the  assessor  in  the 
assessment  function  and  three  or  four  stenographers  and  clerks.  In  the  lar- 
gest counties,  the  assessors'  offices  employ  upward  to  one  hundred  persons. 

Organization:  The  organization  of  the  county  tax  assessment  offices 
varies  from  one  county  to  another  depending  generally  on  the  size  of  the 
county.  Small  rural  county  offices  usually  have  no  formal  organization  or 
division  of  functions.  The  medium  size  coimties  have  a  loose  organization 
with  personnel  assigned  to  particular  functions  but  often  performing  more 
than  one  function.  For  example,  a  deputy  assessor  may  be  responsible  for 
assessment  of  personal  property,  but  when  this  task  is  completed  or  the  need 
is  greater  elsewhere,  he  is  assigned  to  other  work.  The  largest  coimty 
assessment  offices  usually  have  an  elaborate  formal  organization.  The  office 
is  divided  into  special  functional  divisions  such  as  urban  land  appraisal, 
rural  land  appraisal,  tangible  personal  property,  intangible  personal  property. 


7 

'Florida  Comptroller,  Report  of  County  Finances  and  Covmty  Fee  Offices, 

1955,  p.  7^ 
^Ibid. 
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homestead  exemption,  mapping  and  others.  Specialists  are  assigned  to  the 

various  divisions  and  usually  are  not  used  for  other  duties.  In  these 
offices,  the  county  assessor  generally  does  not  make  any  assessments  but 
is  actually  responsible  for  policy  formulation  and  overall  administrative 
direction.  ,, 

Office  facilities  and  equipment:   In  the  nine  counties  surveyed  in  this 
study,  office  space  in  the  small  and  medium-sized  coujities  was  generally 
adequate.  However,  in  the  larger  counties,  the  lack  of  office  space  has 
become  a  serious  problem  in  some  instances.  The  introduction  of  new  auto- 
matic equipment  and  the  necessary  increase  in  personnel  have,  in  some  cases, 
resulted  in  need  for  additional  space.  Since  other  functions  in  the  larger 
counties  have  expanded  more  rapidly  than  availability  of  space,  the  tax 
assessment  offices  are  forced  to  remain  in  offices  that  are  not  entirely 
adequate.  This  is  a  problem  which  is  present  in  most  county  offices  in  the 
more  populous  areas  of  the  state  and  is  not  confined  to  tax  assessment 
offices.  .  , , 

The  specialized  equipment  used  in  the  various  county  assessment  offices 
varies  from  county  to  county  but,  in  general,  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  county.  The  small  rural  county  offices  usually  have  nothing  more  than 
a  typewriter,  file  cabinets,  desks  and  chairs.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
medi-um  size  counties  often  have  calculators,  machines  for  extending  the  tax 
rolls,  and  addressographs.  Despite  a  general  lack  of  space,  the  larger 
county  offices  are  usually  well  equipped  vri.th  specialized  machines  and 
equipment. 

Florida  law  makes  it  mandatory  that  the  county  conurissioners  of  each 
coun.ty  shall  purchase  a  set  of  photolithographed  township  maps  for  the  tax 


Ik 

assessor's  office.   This  is  usually  done;  hov/ever,  in  some  of  the  rural 
counties,  the  tax  assessors  do  not  have  adequate  maps  for  the  assessing  func- 
tion. The  statutes  also  require  that  the  Comptroller  furnish  covmty  assessors 
with  a  manual  of  instructions  for  property  assessments,   but  no  manual  has 
"been  published  by  the  Comptroller  since  19^5'  Few  of  the  county  assessors  use 
this  manual.  In  the  mediim  and  large  counties  a  commercial  appraisal  manual 
is  generally  used.  Except  for  one  or  two  counties,  the  assessors  in  the  covm- 
ties  visited  had  recent  copies  of  the  Florida  Statutes. 

Summary  of  personnel  and  organization:  The  organization  and  personnel 
policies  used  in  the  various  counties  do  not  conform  to  a  common  pattern.  Con- 
ditions and  needs  in  the  particiilar  county  dictate  the  mmber  of  personnel  and 
system  of  oi'ganization  of  the  county  assessor's  office.  Generally,  counties  of 
approximately  the  same  size  have  similar  organizations  and  employ  roughly  the 
same  number  of  persons.  The  smaller  county  offices  have  little  or  no  formal 
organization  or  division  of  functions.  These  things  become  more  pronounced 
in  the  medium  size  covuaties  and  in  the  larger  counties  formal  organization 
and  specialization  are  practiced  to  a  high  degree. 

The  physical  facilities  in  the  various  county  offices  vary  considerably. 
Some  of  the  offices  are  poorly  equipped  while  others  are  modern  and  are  fur- 
nished with  the  newest  automatic  machines.  The  volume  of  work  in  the  larger 
counties  is  such  that  special  equipment  is  necessary,  while  in  the  smaller 
counties  no  such  need  exists. 

The  quality  of  assessment  work  cannot  be  judged  by  the  number  of  persons 
working  in  the  office,  by  the  type  of  office  facilities,  or  by  the  degree  of 
specialization.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  uniformity  of  property 


^Florida  Statutes  (1955),  193-17. 
■^°Ibid.,  192.31. 
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assessments  in  the  coimty  that  determines  the  type  of  job  that  the  individual 
assessor  has  done.  This  is  not  to  say  that  formal  organization,  speciali- 
zation, and  adequate  physical  facilities  are  not  important  or  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  degree  of  formal  organization  necessary  depends  tipon  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  size  of  the  assessment  job.  Obviously,  specialization  is 
impossible  in  a  small  coiinty  office  that  has  only  one  or  two  employees.  In 
the  large  urban  counties  with  all  types  of  properties,  where  the  co\anty  assess- 
ment office  employs  upward  to  a  hundred  persons,  specialization  is  not  only 
convenient  but  almost  essential.  '  " 

State  property  tax  admini stration :  Although  the  administration  of  the 
general  property  tax  is  primarily  a  local  responsibility  in  Florida,  the 
state  government  does  participate  to  a  limited  degree.  The  assessment  of  rail- 
road and  telegraph  company  property  is  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller.  Florida 
statutes  provide  that  all  railroad  and  telegraph  companies  must  make  an  annual 
return  to  the  Comptroller  containing  all  information  relating  to  the  various 
company  properties.    If  these  returns  are  not  made  or  if  the  Comptroller  has 
reason  to  doubt  their  validity,  the  Comptroller,  Attorney  General,  and  Trea- 
s\irer,  serving  as  the  State  Railroad  Assessment  Board,  assess  the  property. 
In  either  case,  the  valuations  as  accepted  by  the  Comptroller  or  as  determined 

by  the  State  Board  are  certified  to  the  county  assessors  by  the  Comptroller 

12 
In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  property  in  each  county. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  assessment  of  property,  the  Comptroller  has 

certain  duties  relating  to  supervision  of  local  property  tax  officials.  The 


■"■■^See  Florida  Statutes  (1955),  195-01  -  195-03. 

■'-%or  a  description  of  the  procedures  used  in  valuation  of  railroad 
and  telegraph  property  see  Merrill  J.  Roberts,  Taxation  of  Railroad  and 
Other  State-Assessed  Companies  in  Florida,  Bxireau  of  Governmental  Research 
and  Service,  Florida  State  University,  (Tallahassee,  1957),  PP-  18-23. 
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statutes  require  tliat  certain  types  of  assistance  should  be  furnished  county 
assessors  by  the  Comptroller  and  that  he  should  exercise  general  supervision 

over  the  assessment  function.  Actually  these  duties  have  been  performed  by 

13 
the  Comptroller  only  to  a  limited  extent.    More  supervision  and  assistance 

has  been  provided  in  the  field  of  intangible  personal  property  than  in  the 

other  areas  of  assessment. 

Discovery 

The  three  major  functions  of  property  assessment  are  discovery  of  taxable 
property^  the  valuation  of  that  property;,  and  the  recording  of  property  des- 
criptions and  valuations.  Each  of  these  functions  must  be  performed  in  order, 
hence  the  discussion  will  follow  this  pattern. 

Standard  methods :  The  first  step  in  the  assessment  of  property  is  to 
locate  the  parcels  that  are  to  be  assessed.  Different  problems  face  the  asses- 
sor in  locating  the  various  types  of  property.  For  example,  methods  employed 
in  discovery  of  real  property  are  not  applicable  for  the  location  of  personal 
property.  Consequently,  assessment  specialists  have  developed  techniques  for 
discovery  of  the  different  types  of  property. 

Real  property  is  generally  regarded  by  assessors  as  being  much  less  diffi- 
cult to  discover  than  personal  property.  In  fact,  it  woxxld  appear  that  the 
only  problem  in  the  discovery  of  real  property  would  be  to  find  the  owner.  How- 
ever, experience  shows  that  large  amounts  of  real  property  are  omitted  from  the 


-Tor  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  supervisory  powers  of  the  Comptroller 
see  William  M.  Griffin^  State  Supervision  of  Local  Assessments,  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research  and  Service,  School  of  Public  Administration,  Florida 
State  University  (Tallahassee,  1957),  pp.  31-3^. 

Ik 

See  William  P.  Dillingham  and  William  M.  Griffin,  Taxation  of  Intangible 

Personal  Property  in  Florida,  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  and  Service, 
School  of  Public  Administration,  Florida  State  University,  (Tallahassee,  1956), 
pp.  30-33. 
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rolls J  that  other  parcels  are  taxed  tin.ce,  and  that  non-exempt  real  pro- 
perty is  placed  on  tlie  rolls.    CoafMsing  legal  descriptions  are  sometiiues 
responsible  for  this,  but  the  more  common  cause  is  the  inadequacy  of  the 
assessor's  records  and  naps. 

The  discovery  of  land  is  primarily  a  matter  of  using  recent  tax  maps 
and  keeping  extensive  records.  The  best  assessment  practice  requires  that 
all  property  lines  be  drawn  to  scale  on  section  maps  so  that  each  parcel 
of  property  is  clearly  indicated.  This  map  should  be  kept  current  by  a 
system  for  continuous  examination  of  the  land  sales  and  transfers  which  are 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk.  The  assessors  should  keep 
separate  record  cards  on  each  parcel  of  real  property  T/ith  a  complete  des- 
cription of  the  land. 

Discovery  of  improvements  requires  a  periodic  physical  e::amination  of 
the  taxing  district  and  a  constant  check  on  tlie  records  of  property  devel- 
opments. The  assessor  must  organize  comprehensive  field  trips  to  every 
part  of  the  taxing  jurisdiction  and  keep  a  continuous  watch  on  the  issuance 
of  building  permits  and  property  transfer  records.  This  information  should 
be  recorded  on  the  property  record  cards  in  the  assessor's  office  so  that 
his  records  are  current.  •  ,   , 

The  discovery  of  personal  property  presents  the  assessor  with  problems 
which  are  not  found  in  real  property  discovery.  No  single  device,  such  as 
the  tax  map,  e:d.sts  by  which  the  assessor  can  locate  the  personal  property 
in  his  district.  Instead,  he  must  compile  a  check  list  of  persons  who  con- 
trol taxable  personal  property  on  the  basis  of  whatever  information  he  can 
find.  There  are  numerous  sources  of  information  which  may  be  explored  in 


"^ ^National  Association  of  Assessing  Officers,  Assessment  Principles 
(Chicago,  1938),  p.  ^1. 
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compiling  a  check  list,  including  previous  tax  rolls,  telephone  directories, 

income  tax  returns,  and  lists  of  corporations.  This  list  can  be  used  as  a 

mailing  list  for  sending  forms  to  taxpayers  for  listing  of  personal  property. 

IHien  retiorns  are  filed,  the  names  are  checked  off  the  list  and  lonchecked 

names  are  subjected  to  additional  investigation. 

Practices  in  Florida:  Florida  law  does  not  prescribe  the  methods  for 

discovery  of  property.  It  merely  provides  that: 

Between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  daj  of  Jime  in  each 
year,  the  county  assessor  of  taxes  in  each  co\inty^  with  the  aid  of 
such  assistant  assessors  of  taxes  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  county 
assessor  of  taxes,  shall  ascertain  by  diligent  inquiry  the  names  of 
all  taxable  persons  in  the  county,  and  also  of  their  personal  pro- 
perty, and  all  real  estate  therein,  as  of  the  first  day  of  January 
of  such  year,  and  shall  make  out  assessment  rolls  of  all  such  tax- 
able property. 

The  statutes  fiorther  provide  persons  oivTring  or  controlling  taxable  pro- 
perty are  to  file  a  retvirn  \-rith  the  county  assessor  on  or  before  April  first 
of  each  year  giving  true  cash  value  of  such  property.  ' 

The  staff's  observation  of  county  assessors'  offices  indicated  that  ade- 
quate tax  maps  were  not  available  in  some  of  the  coxinties.  At  least  two  of 
the  assessors  in  the  small  coimties  did  not  have  section  maps  of  the  county 
and  some  of  the  other  assessors  made  no  effort  to  make  property  boundaries  on 
the  section  maps.  In  these  same  counties,  the  assessors  did  not  keep  a  card 
file  on  individual  parcels  of  property.  They  use  the  previous  year's  tax  roll 
and  depend  upon  the  county  clerk  or  property  oimers  to  report  property  sales 
or  transfers.  The  assessors  in  the  meditim  and  large  counties  usually  have 
adequate  section  maps  which  are  kept  cixrrent  and  are  supplemented  by  Sandborn 
maps  and  aerial  photographs.  In  the  larger  cotmties,  a  continuous  check  is 


•^Slorida  Statutes  (1955),  193.11  (l). 
•^'^Ibid.,  193.12  and  200.11. 
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made  on  property  trajasfers  and  the  records  are  revised  to  reflect  changes 

of  ownership. 

'  Some  of  the  county  assessors  liave  a  program  for  periodic  field  trips 
to  every  part  of  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  checking  on  new  construction. 
These  trips  are  also  utilized  to  collect  data  for  property  valuations.  New 
cards  are  prepared  for  new  construction  and  changes  are  made  when  there  are 
modifications  in  buildings  already  on  the  tax  rolls.  Final  checks  are  made 
by  comparing  aerial  photographs  of  the  present  year  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  assessors  in  the  rural  counties  usually  do  not  have  a  systematic 
procedure  for  discovery  of  improvements.  They  usually  rely  on  their  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  county  and  the  fact  that  new  buildings  are  relatively 
easy  to  locate  in  rural  areas.  These  assessors  depend  on  personal  observa- 
tions made  on  informal  trips  aroxmd  the  county  for  discovery  of  new  improve- 
ments. They  seldom  make  inquiries  concerning  building  permits  nor  do  they 
keep  a  close  check  on  property  transfer  records.  The  system  for  discovery 
of  improvements  in  most  of  the  rural  counties  is  somewhat  haphazard  in  that 
records  are  not  kept  up  to  date  and  there  is  a  general  lack  of  systematic 
approach  to  the  task.  ■•.,.-.'■.'•■ 

The  practices  in  regard  to  discovery  of  personal  property  does  not 
follow  a  common  pattern  in  the  counties  studied.  Florida  law  requires  that 
persons  owning  tangible  personal  property  are  to  file  a  return  and  make 

oath  to  the  county  assessor  that  the  list  is  complete  and  that  the  valuations 

1  ft 
are  correct.    The  assessor,  however,  is  not  required  to  accept  the  return 


^^lorida  Statutes  (1955),  200.08.  This  discussion  deals  only  with  the 
discovery  of  tangible  personal  property.  For  a  discussion  of  discovery  of 
intangible  personal  property  see  V/illiam  P.  Dillingham  and  William  M. 
Griffin,  Taxation  of  Intangible  Personal  Property  in  Florida,  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research  and  Service,  School  of  Public  Administration,  Florida 
State  University  (Tallahassee,  1956),  pp.  37-^7- 
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as  being  the  final  e^.-xdence  either  as  to  ownership  of  personal  property  or 

19 
of  its  value.  He  may  change  valuations  and  investigate  any  omissions.    An 

amendment  to  the  constitution  provides  an  exemption  of  $1,000  for  household 

20 
goods  and  articles  for  each  head  of  a  family  residing  in  Florida. 

All  of  the  tax  assessors  questioned  were  in  agreement  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  personal  property  vras  included  on  their  tax  rolls.  In  general,  the 
assessors  in  the  small  coimties  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  returns  for  dis- 
covery of  personal  property.  They  admit  that  returns  are  often  unreliable  but 
they  prefer  not  to  investigate  individual  taxpayers  because  people  tend  to  re- 
sent personal  visits  by  the  assessors  for  this  purpose.  In  these  counties, 
merchants'  inventories,  industrial  equipment,  and  livestock,  which  are  per- 
sonal properties  relatively  easy  to  locate,  make  up  most  of  the  personal  pro- 
perty tax  rolls.  ' 

Some  of  the  assessors  in  the  large  and  medium  size  counties  have  made  a 
more  vigorous  effort  to  find  personal  property.  They  have  instituted  systems 
to  encourage  taxpayers  to  file  returns  either  by  sending  postcard  notices  or 
by  personal  interviews  when  homeowners  apply  for  homestead  exemptions.  One 
of  the  problems  in  these  counties  has  been  a  lack  of  personnel  for  personal 
property  discovery.  Probably  none  of  the  counties  studied  has  made  a  maximim 
effort  to  discover  personal  property. 

The  methods  used  and  the  efforts  exerted  in  discovery  of  property  varies 
from  one  county  to  another.  In  general,  the  assessors  of  the  large  and  medivmi 
size  counties  conform  more  closely  to  the  generally  accepted  procedures  for 
property  discovery  than  do  the  rural  assessors,  but  even  among  these  there 
are  variations.  The  most  obvious  weakness  in  propei-ty  discovery  is  that  of 
personal  property. 


•^^lorida  Statutes  (1955),  200.12- 
^°Art.  IX,  sec.  11. 
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Listing 

Standard  practices:  The  next  step  in  the  assessaient  process;  after  the 
discovery  of  property^  is  to  prepare  a  list.  Each  parcel  of  property  should 

be  so  clearly  described  on  the  tax  roll  that  uo  additional  information  is 

21 
necessary  to  determine  precisely  the  property  intended  to  be  assessed.    The 

list  should  include  all  property  regardless  of  whether  it  is  taxable  or 
exempt.  Urban  land  should  be  listed  by  lot  and  block  number  or  subdivision 
and  lot,  while  rural  land  should  be  listed  by  sections  and  townships.  The 
assessor  should  prepare  complete  appraisal  cards  for  each  parcel  of  property, 
including  all  information  relating  to  description  of  land  and  specific  data 
as  to  measurements  and  types  of  improvements.  Personal  property  owners 
should  be  listed  by  name  with  a  description  of  the  items  of  property. 

Practice  in  Florida:  The  Florida  statutes  provide  that  the  county  asses- 
sor shall  list  property  in  cities  and  towns  by  blocks  and  lots  according  to 

22 
their  regular  orders.    Lands  outside  city  limits  and  not  included  in  sub- 

23 

divisions  are  required  to  be  listed  by  toi-mships.    The  law  also  provides 

that  the  Comptroller  is  to  furnish  an  assessment  book,  containing  a  place 
for  an  alphabetical  index  in  which  the  assessor  is  required  to  indicate  the 

name  and  address  of  each  taxpayer  and  the  page  numbers  where  individual 

ph. 
assessments  can  be  fo'und. 

In  the  small  rural  counties,  the  only  listings  of  properties  are  usually 

the  brief  entries  on  the  tax  rolls.  The  assessors  in  these  counties  state 


^%ational  Association  of  Assessing  Officers,  Assessment  Principles, 
(Chicago,  1938)  p.  i)-5- 

^%'lorida  Statutes  (1955),  193-lT- 

^■^Ibid. ,  193-20. 

24bid. 
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that  because  of  the  small  number  of  property  transactions  and  the  relatively 
few  parcels  of  property,  card  index  systems  are  not  necessary.  Tax  rolls  con- 
tain the  legal  description  of  property,  approximate  number  of  acres,  assessed 
valuation,  designation  of  exemption  status,  and  the  name  of  the  owner  or  agent. 
Parcel  numbers  are  assigned  in  the  order  that  property  is  entered  on  the  tax 
rolls . 

Some  of  the  urban  counties  have  an  elaborate  card  index  system  for  pro- 
perty listing.  The  card  contains  a  detailed  description  of  each  parcel  of 
property,  including  dimensions  and  specifications  of  buildings  and  all  other 
pertinent  data  which  is  used  in  determination  of  value.  These  cards  are  con- 
tinuously revised  to  include  improvements  and  changes  in  ownership.  Such  a 
system  simplifies  the  task  of  extending  the  tax  rolls  and  insvires  that  pro- 
perty will  not  be  "lost"  in  the  process. 

Generally,  the  listing  of  property  by  county  assessors  was  fo-und  adequate 
in  the  counties  studied.  The  statutory  requirements  are  usually  carried  out 
in  this  regard.  Although  the  smaller  counties  do  not  usually  keep  appraisal 
cards,  the  information  contained  on  the  tax  rolls  is  usually  enough  to  fill 
the  basic  purpose  of  property  listing. 
Valuation  of  Property 

Valuation  of  real  property  is  the  most  difficult  and  crucial  phase  of  the 
entire  assessment  process.  Every  parcel  of  property  is  in  some  ways  different 
from  every  other  parcel.  Thus,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  lump  several  par- 
cels together  and  use  the  same  valuation  for  all  of  them.  Two  parcels  of  land 
may  be  of  the  same  soil  type,  contour  or  assessibility  to  market,  but  seldom 
are  all  of  these  factors  fotmd  in  identical  proportions  or  combinations.  The 
quality  of  construction,  design,  and  construction  materials  in  improvements 
varies  greatly  in  buildings  of  the  same  general  type. 
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Personal  property  valuations  can  usually  be  determined  \rith  more  accuracy 

than  those  of  real  property.  A  great  deal  of  personal  property  has  standard 

market  sales  values  which  are  available  to  the  assessor.  However^  even  here, 

it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  values  for  particular  types  of  personal 

property.  For  example,,  the  market  prices  of  certain  kinds  of  machinery  is  not 

sufficiently  standardized  to  serve  as  an  absolute  guide.  There  is  also  the 

problem  of  determining  the  amount  of  depreciation  on  the  various  parcels  of 

personal  property.  Other  special  problems  in  valuation  of  personal  property 

includes  the  question  of  inventories  and  determination  of  value  for  goods  in 

process.  ■       ■ 

Standard  methods  for  determining  value :  Assessment  specialists  have 
developed  three  basic  methods  for  determining  the  value  of  real  property.  The 
three  methods  are  the  following:  by  sales  analyses;,  by  capitalization  of 
income;,  and  by  deten^aining  replacement  costs.  Actually,  relatively  few  par- 
cels of  property  are  involved  in  making  a  study  to  determine  valuations.  Com- 
parison of  properties  whose  values  have  been  determined  by  one  of  the  three 
basic  methods  is  the  primary  device  for  all  assessment  appraisals.  To  arrive 
independently  at  a  valuation  for  each  parcel  of  property  would  require  a 
staff  the  size  of  which  few  assessment  districts  could  afford. 

The  three  methods  of  determining  value  are  not  equally  applicable  to  all 
types  of  property.  Each  is  usually  more  adaptable  to  particular  types  of 
property.  For  example^  sales  data  is  often  not  available  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  industrial  or  commercial  property.  Capitalized  income  carjiot  be 
used  for  non-rent  residential  property  and  replacement  cost  figures  often 
cannot  be  obtained  for  commercial  property.  Thus,  sales  data  is  usually 
a  reliable  indicator  for  residential  property,  capitalized  income  for  rental 
property,  and  replacement  cost  for  r;ommei-cial  property. 
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Samples  of  valid  sales  are  probably  the  most  reliable  method  for  deter- 
mining value  that  can  be  used  but  it  has  certain  disadvantages.  First,  it 
requires  that  a  thorough  study  be  conducted  to  determine  if  the  sale  repre- 
sents a  transfer  of  property  from  a  willing  seller  to  a  \Jllling  buyer.  The 
other  disadvantage  is  the  limited  number  of  sales  that  can  be  obtained  for 
particular  types  of  property.  Theoretically^  capitalization  of  income  is  a 
good  method  for  determining  value  but  certain  practical  defects  are  present 
which  limits  its  use.  The  basic  defect  in  this  method  is  that  the  entire 
process  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  buyers  and  sellers  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  future,  which  is  not  true.  This  method  is  especially  adapt- 
able to  the  valuation  of  rental  property.  The  replacement  cost  method  of 
determining  value  is  used  primarily  in  the  appraisal  of  commercial  property 
vhere  few  valid  sales  exist.  The  assessor  determines  the  cost  of  replacing 

typical  improvements  and  other  similar  properties  are  compared  with  these 
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standard  measures  of  value. 

Florida  legal  provisions  relating  to  valuation:  The  Florida  statutes 

do  not  furnish  the  assessor  with  a  guide  for  determination  of  values  except 

26 
that  he  shall  "assess  all  property  at  its  full  cash  value."    The  term — 

"full  cash  value" — is  not  specifically  defined  in  the  law  nor  do  the  statutes 

specify  the  method  to  be  used  for  determining  value.  These  are  problems  which 

are  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  tax  assessors.  The  Florida  courts 

consistently  hold  th^t  the  definition  of  full  cash  value  is  essentially 


^or  a  discussion  of  the  procedures  for  using  these  methods  see  Public 
Administration  Service,  Standards  for  Assessing  Real  Property  (Chicago  1951);. 
pp.  5-10  and  National  Association  of  Assessing  Officers,  Assessment  Princi- 
ples (Chicago,  1938),  53-70. 

^^lorida  Statutes  (1955),  193- !!• 
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whatever  the  assessor  wishes  to  use.    The  method  that  the  assessor  uses 

for  determination  of  value  has  not  been  seriously  questioned  by  the  courts. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  case  the  assessor  admitted  that  he  had  not  assessed 

the  property  in  question  at  full  cash  value-  but  that  he  had  attempted  to 

28 
strike  a  "h^appy  medium''  between  the  low  of  1932  and  the  high  of  1952.    This 

was  accepted  by  the  courts  as  complying  with  the  law. 

The  only  check  on  the  discretion  of  the  tax  assessor  in  mailing  valua- 
tions is  the  constitutional  mandate  x/nich  specifies  that  property  assessments 

29 

are  to  be  uniform  and  equal.    The  covirts  have  interpreted  this  to  mean  that 

the  valuation  of  individual  parcels  of  property  within  a  taxing  district 
should  be  assessed  uniformly.  However,,  even  tMs  is  subject  to  some  doubt. 
In  a  19^^  case,  a  property  owner  was  not  granted  relief  when  it  was  shown 
that  his  property  v/as  assessed  at  100  per  cent  of  full  value,  whereas  others 
in  the  same  county  were  assessed  at  onJ-y  75  per  cent.-^   The  court  merely 
stated  that  the  taxpayer  had  no  legal  complaint  as  the  law  required  that 
property  be  assessed  at  100  per  cent  of  full  value.  Decisions  based  on  the 
ruling  in  this  case,  however,  run  a  serious  risk  of  being  overruled  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  being  in  violation  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law  clause  of  the  federal  Constitution.  '■   <*  >/'  ,'  i,  \^ 

A  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  overruled  a  similar 
decision  of  the  Nebraska  Courts  which  had  upheld  the  assessment  of  bridge 


2^See  Schleman  v.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company,  151  Fla. 
96,  9  So.  2nd  197;  Hillsborough  County  v.  Knight  and  Wall  Company,  153  Fla. 
3I+6,  Ik   So.  2nd  703  and  Blumberg  v.  Pettaway,  Florida  Supreme  Court  Case 
no.  27,853  (1956). 

blumberg  v.  Pettaway,  (1956)  • 

^%rt.  IX,  sec.  1. 

3%ee  Cosen  Investment  Company  v.  Over  street,   17  So.   2nd  788. 
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property  which  was  being  assessed  at  100  per  cent  of  true  value  while  other 

31 

property  in  the  district  was  assessed  at  55  per  cent  of  full  value.    The 

Supreme  Court  said: 

This  court  holds  that  the  right  of  the  taxpayer  whose  property 
alone  is  taxed  at  100  per  cent  of  its  true  value  is  to  have  his 
assessment  reduced  to  the  percentage  at  that  value  which  others 
are  taxed  even  though  this  is  a  departure  from  the  requirement 
of  the  statute.  The  conclusion  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  both  the  standard  of  the  true 
value  and  the  uniformity  and  equality  required  by  law,  the  lat- 
ter requirement  is  to  be  preferred  as  the  first  and  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  law. 32 

Valuation  practices  in  Florida  counties:  The  valuation  practices  of  the 
assessors  in  the  counties  visited  by  members  of  the  staff  varied  greatly.  No 
particular  procedure  was  used  in  enough  counties  to  be  termed  standard.  The 
only  point  upon  which  there  was  general  agreement  was  that  the  assessors  were 
unanimous  in  rejecting  current  sales  prices  as  valid  indicators  of  value.  They 
pointed  out  that  large  numbers  of  sales  transactions  were  for  speculative  pur- 
poses and  the  prices  paid  for  such  property  did  not  represent  actual  worth  of 
the  property.  The  assessor  of  one  small  county  gave  an  example  of  land  in 
his  county  which  had  recently  sold  for  $^4-0  an  acre  which  he  had  valued  for  tax 
purposes  for  $3  per  acre.  He  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  change  his  valua- 
tion because  the  land  vras  not  worth  more  than  $6  and  his  assessment  level  was 
fifty  per  cent  of  full  value.  Some  of  the  assessors^  especially  those  in  urban 
counties,  are  influenced  by  sales  data  but  they  usually  make  allowances  for 
inflationary  and  speculative  factors.  The  assessors  in  the  small  rural  coun- 
ties are  affected  very  little  by  current  sales  prices  of  property  in  determining 


■^  See  Sioux  City  Bridge  Company  v.  Dakota  County,  Nebraska,  260  U.  S.  Jj-^1, 
43,  Supreme  Covirt  I90."" 
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valuations.  However,  the  sales  prices  of  property  in  the  rural  counties  have 

been  less  subject  to  inflationary  increases  than  those  in  the  urban  counties. 

,  The  county  ta::  assessors  in  the  counties  studied  consistently  ignored 
the  legal  requirement  that  property  should  be  assessed  at  full  cash  value. 
They  usually  explained  the  difficulties  of  defining  what  is  meant  by  the 
statutory  requirement  of  full  cash  value.  However,  they  also  said  that  they 
were  assessing  at  some  percentage  of  full  cash  value - -usually  50  or  75  pei" 
cent.  This  indicates  that  they  had  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  full  value 
because  it  is  impossible  to  determine  a  certain  percentage  of  an  unknown 
amount.  One  assessor  expressed  full  cash  value  as  the  market  price  of  pro- 
perty about  fifteen  years  ago  and  this  concept  was  reflected  in  conversations 
\d.th  other  assessors. 

The  methods  used  for  the  valuation  of  rural  land  followed  a  more  general 
pattern  than  for  any  other  type  of  property.  In  several  of  the  counties 
which  were  studied,  the  assessors  have  established  catagories  based  on  land 
use  and  have  determined  an  acreage  value  for  the  land  in  each  of  the  cata- 
gories. To  illustrate  this  method,  the  assessor  in  iyianatee  county  has  used 
sales  data  and  capitalization  of  income  to  determine  average  values  for  the 
different  types  of  land  in  the  county.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
standard  catagories  which  he  has  established: 

$  4.50  per  acre  for  unimproved  ranch  lands 

10.00  per  acre  for  improved  ranch  lands 

20.00  per  acre  for  vegetable  farm  land 

75.00  per  acre  for  grapefruit  grove  land 
100.00  per  acre  for  bearing  orange  grove  land 

35.00  per  acre  for  non -bearing  orange  grove  land 
200.00  -  300.00  per  acre  for  speculative  coastal  land. 

The  assessors  in  several  of  the  other  counties  use  this  method  with 
varying  categories  depending  on  the  types  of  land  in  the  particular  county. 
Generally,  sales  prices  are  used  by  the  assessors  as  the  basis  for  determin- 
ing average  values  of  rural  land. 
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Replacement  cost  data  is  used  by  some  of  the  co'unty  assessors  for  deter- 
mining the  value  of  improvements.  For  example^  in  Pinellas  County ^  the  assessor 
uses  nine  typical  classes  of  buildings ^  the  unit  value  of  vhich  has  been  deter- 
mined by  estimated  cost  of  replacement.  Each  building  is  measured  and  the  num- 
ber of  lonits  are  computed;  then  the  unit  cost  of  replacement  is  applied  with 
modifications  being  made  for  special  features.  A  similar  method  is  employed 
by  the  assessors  of  Duval  and  Manatee  Counties. 

The  valuation  of  improvements  in  other  counties  is  made  on  entirely 
different  bases.  The  Lake  County  assessor  determines  the  value  of  improve- 
ments by  either  one  or  two  methods  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Firsts  he 
inspects  the  building  and  makes  the  valuation  on  the  basis  of  personal  experi- 
ence; or  secondly,  he  uses  data  obtained  from  the  building  permits  and  from  the 
contractor.  The  assessors  in  the  small  rural  counties  use  the  personal  judg- 
ment approach  entirely.  They  inspect  the  improvement  and  immediately  determine 
its  value  by  their  personal  knowledge  of  values  of  similar  property. 

Capitalization  of  income  as  a  method  of  determining  values  is  not  widely 
used  in  the  counties  which  were  studied.  The  assessor  in  Pinellas  county 
uses  it  mainly  as  a  check  on  other  methods.  Here,  it  is  not  used  to  raise 
assessed  valuations  but  to  lower  assessments  when  income  production  does  not 
justify  the  present  assessment  level.  The  valuation  of  personal  property  is 
not  generally  as  complicated  as  determining  the  value  of  real  property.  Valua- 
tion of  livestock  is  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  a  standard  value  for  differ- 
ent types  of  COWS;  horses  or  other  stock.  Ordinary  items  of  personal  property 
generally  have  a  standard  sales  price  which  is  commonly  recognized.  The  most 
difficult  is  encoxmtered  in  valuing  merchants '  inventories  and  industrial 
equipment.  Usually  the  assessor  accepts  the  merchants'  own  latest  inventories 
as  evidence  of  the  valne  of  goods  in  stock.  For  eqiiipmerrt  which  does  not  have 
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definite  sales  prices ;,  the  assessor  attenrpts  to  determine  repD.acement  costs 
and  make  allowances  for  depreciation.  Some  of  the  assessors  do  not  attempt 
to  make  valuations  other  than  those  made  by  the  taxpayer  on  his  return.  The 
problem  in  personal  property  assessment  is  more  a  problem  of  discovery  than 
of  valuation. 

Effect  of  homestead  exemption  on  valuation:   In  some  counties^  the  home- 
stead exemption  provision  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  valuation  of  residen- 
tial property.  The  assessor  in  one  county  stated  that  he  believed  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  was  to  exclude  all  homesteads  from  payment  of  any  property 
tax.  He  pointed  out  that  property  values  were  much  lower  when  the  $5^000 
exemption  was  granted  and  thus  the  intention  \Tas   to  exempt  all  homesteads. 
Consequently^  no  homestead  eligible  for  the  exemption  in  his  county  was 
assessed  at  more  than  $5^000.   In  two  other  counties,  homesteads  were  not 
valued  for  assessment  at  over  $5;000,  but  the  assessors  in  these  counties  did 
not  say  that  this  was  intentional. 

Property  reappraisals;  Florida  law  provides  for  an  annual  assessment  of 
both  real  and  personal  property.  A  mere  reading  of  the  statutory  provision 
would  indicate  that  the  assessor  is  required  to  reappraise  all  property  in 
the  county  each  year.  The  assessors,  however,  interpret  it  to  mean  that  they 
may  make  modifications  in  the  valuations  of  individual  parcels  of  property  or 
overall  changes  in  the  entire  tax  rolls  in  any  year  they  wish  to  make  such 
changes. 

The  last  widespread  reappraisal  of  property  which  occured  in  Florida  was 
after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Holland  Law  in  19^1.  At  that  time,  most 
of  the  county  assessors  made  some  attempt  to  reappraise  taxable  property  and 
in  most  cases  they  succeeded  in  raising  valuations.   Since  then,  reappraisals 


^^Florida  Statutes  (1955),  193-11- 
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have  been  carried  out  in  a  few  coimties  but  no  general  program  has  been  in- 
augurated for  statewide  reappraisals. 

Some  of  the  coxmty  assessors  attempt  to  keep  assessments  cijirrent  by  par- 
tial reappraisals  from  time  to  time.  The  assessor  of  Broward  County  attempts 
to  make  a  complete  reappraisal  every  five  years.  This  means  a  continuing 
process  by  which  part  of  the  property  is  reassessed  each  year  and  the  cycle 
is  coK5)leted  at  the  end  of  a  five  year  period.  In  Manatee  County;,  the  asses- 
sor said  a  lack  of  personnel  made  annual  reassessment  impossible^  especially 
because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  population  and  large  amount  of  new  construc- 
tion. However^  he  attempts  to  reassess  on  a  continuing  basis  every  three  to 
five  years. 

In  some  of  the  counties ^  there  have  been  no  general  reappraisals  for 
several  years  but  certain  classes  of  property  have  been  revalued.  For  example, 
a  complete  reassessment  is  not  made  but  periodic  adjustments  are  made  in  the 
assessed  values  of  certain  classes  of  land  or  other  property.  The  assessor 
in  Levy  County  has  not  carried  out  a  complete  reassessment  program  since  19^1 
but  he  has  increased  valuations  of  particular  parcels  of  property  from  time  to 
time.  The  same  is  true  in  Liberty  Co^unty,  where  there  has  been  no  coionty-wide 
reassessment  in  over  fifteen  years, but  some  revaluations  have  been  made  periodi- 
cally. 

In  general,  the  county  tax  assessors  were  in  agreement  that  periodic 
reassessments  were  necessary  to  keep  valuations  in  line  with  present  market 
prices.  The  assessor  in  Pinellas  County  stated  that  his  office  conducted  par- 
tial reappraisals  but  were  vmable  to  have  a  complete  reappraisal  every  year. 
However,  he  did  contemplate  the  contracting  of  a  private  appraisal  firm  to 
make  a  partial  reappraisal  of  property  on  the  tax  rolls.   Other  assessors'  . 
had  the  same  problem  of  a  lacJc  of  time  and  a-nalified  personnel  to  conduct 
annual  reappraisals. 
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The  point  was  made  by  some  of  the  assessors  that  it  was  probably  better 
to  have  an  outside  appraisal  firm  to  conduct  county-wide  reappraisals  than 
for  the  assessor  to  perform  the  task.  They  believed  people  were  more  likely 
to  accept  this  as  an  objective  reappraisal  than  the  v7ork  of  the  local  assessor. 
Outside  assistance  also  takes  some  of  the  political  pressure  off  the  elected 
county  assessor.  One  assessor  suggested  the  possibility  of  technical  assis- 
tance being  furnished  by  the  state  for  periodic  county-wide  reassessments. 
This  would  have  nearly  the  same  advantages  as  those  attributed  to  reappraisals 
by  private  firms  plus  the  additional  advantage  of  being  less  expensive  for  the 
county. 
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CHAPTER  3 

THE  STAFF  MTIO  STUDY 

We  have  suinmarized  the  law  that  is  supposed  to  guide  the  assess- 
ment of  property  for  tax  purposes  in  Florida  and  described,  in  general 
terms,  the  assessment  practices  and  procedures  that  were  observed  in 
certain  selected  Florida  counties.  The  task  remains  of  evaluating  the 
performance  of  the  assessment  function  and  then  of  framing  recommenda- 
tions based  upon  the  outcome  of  the  evaluation. 

An  indispensable  part  of  any  evaluation  of  assessment  law  and  prac- 
tice is  a  ratio  study,  for  it  is  the  only  procedure  by  which  the  evalua- 
tion can  be  sufficiently  focused  upon  the  product  of  that  law  and  prac- 
tice :  the  actual  assessed  valuations.  After  all,  the  principal 
criterion  by  which  the  assessment  function — '.as  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  property  tax  in  general — must  be  evaluated  is  the  equity  of 
the  valuations  which  it  produces,  for,  since  millage  is  imposed  equally 
upon  all  taxpayers,  equity  must  depend  upon  the  assessed  valuations.  This 
quality  of  equity  cannot,  then,  be  measured  objectively  without  a  system- 
atic analysis  of  the  assessed  valuations  of  particular  parcels  of  property 
by  relating  them  to  the  "full  value"  of  the  same  parcels  or  to  some  other 
such  standard;  this,  in  essence,  is  a  ratio  study. 

A  limited  ratio  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Council  staff  in  certain 
Florida  counties  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  report.  In  this  chapter 


^Here,  such  additional  criteria  as  the  productivity  of  the  tax,  the 
cost  of  its  administration,  and  its  incidence  would  also  have  to  be 
considered. 
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the  procedures  which  were  followed  will  be  described,  and  the  results  of 

the  study  will  be  summarized  in  the  next  chapter.  Then,  in  the  following 
chapter,  based  upon  the  implications  of  these  findings  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  general  property  tax  in  Florida,  certain  recommendations  will 
be  formulated. 
The  Theory  and  Purpose  of  the  Ratio  Study 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  estate  is  both 
a  traditional  and  an  important  source  of  revenue  for  local  levels  of 
government .  Perhaps  equally  well-known  are  the  general  procedures  by 
which  the  amount  of  property  tax  which  is  to  be  paid  by  each  individual 
taxpayer  is  determined.  In  general  terms,  it  goes  something  like  this: 
A  value  for  tax  purposes  is  placed  on  the  properties  of  all  individuals 
within  the  taxing  jurisdiction  and  the  total  value  of  taxable  property 
within  the  jurisdiction  is  determined.  Through  budgetary  procedures,  the 
amount  to  be  raised  by  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  property  is  also 
determined.  The  tax  rate,  or  millage,  is  tlien  computed  by  dividing  the 
total  value  of  taxable  property  into  the  amoimt  to  be  raised  by  the  ad 
valorem  tax.  The  amount  due  from  each  taxpayer  is  then  computed  by 
applying  this  rate,  or  millage,  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  his  property. 

This  is  the  sketchiest  kind  of  description  of  the  operation  of  the 
property  tax,  but  it  should  be  adequate  to  support  a  generalization  that 
is  of  basic  importance  to  any  study  of  the  property  tax:  An  extremely 
cincial  stage  in  the  administration  of  the  property  tax  is  the  determina- 
tion for  tax  purposes  of  the  value  of  particTilar  parcels  of  property.   It 
is  the  sum,  of  these  values,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  tax  levy,  that 
determines  the  tax  rate,  or  millage.  Equally  important,  it  is  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  ta-x-aT-il  e  pi-operLy  in  bhe  taxing  jurisdiction  that  is 
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owned  by  any  given  individual  that  determines  the  proportionate  share  of 
the  total  property  tax  to  be  collected  that  he  is  going  to  have  to  pay. 
In  short,  the  techniques  of  property  valuation  for  tax  purposes  and  the 
efficiency  and  objectivity  with  which  they  are  carried  out  are  matters 
that  touch  very  intimately  the  pocketbooks  of  us  all.  '     ■ 

Fairness  is  certainly  a  requisite  of  any  defensible  tax  system  and 
one  meaning  of  "fairness,"  in  this  context,  is  that  the  burden  of  the  tax 
should  bear  equally  upon  those  similarly  situated.   This  means,  among  other 
things,  that  the  valuations  for  tax  purposes  placed  upon  the  properties 
owned  by  individual  taxpayers  must  be  eqioi table.  As  among  identical  proper- 
ties this,  of  course,  means  equal  (or  nearly  equal)  valuations;  as  among 
properties  which  are  not  identical  this  means  relative  equality  of  valua- 
tions— relative  to  some  common  standard  with  which  each  valuation  may  be 
compared.  -  .   ^ 

The  most  commonly  employed  standard  by  which  valuations  of  different 
properties  may  be  compared  is  that  of  "full  cash  value,"  usually  defined 
as  that  amount  for  which  a  property  would  pass  between  a  willing  buyer  and 
a  willing  seller,  assuming  both  to  be  fully  cognizant  of  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  property  in  question,  and  assuming  neither  to  be  subject 
to  any  abnormal  compulsions  to  buy  or  to  sell,  respectively.  This  concept 
of  full  cash  value  serves  as  well  as  any  as  a  basis  for  the  comparison  of 
the  valuations  placed  upon  different  properties  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
level  of  valuation  for  tax  purposes  required  by  Florida  law.^ 

Before  we  undertake  to  describe  the  procedures  that  were  followed  in 
the  staff  ratio  study,  let  us  first  list  some  of  the  most  important  kinds 
of  information  that  such  a  study  should  reveal: 


^Florida  Statutes  (1955),  193.11(1). 
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1.  It  should  indicate  whether  the  state  law  req-uiring  all  property 
to  be  valued  at  full  cash  value  is  being  complied  with. 

2.  It  should  indicate  the  extent  to  which  uniformity  characterizes 
the  assessment  of  various  properties  in  a  given  taxing  jurisdiction  and 
also  within  specific  classes  of  property.  This  is  important  since  it  is 
upon  uniformity  of  assessment  that  equity  as  among  individual  taxpayers 
depends.  For  example,  a  taxpayer  whose  property  is  assessed  at  sixty  per 
cent  of  full  value  is  being  grossly  discriminated  against  as  compared  to 
another  taxpayer  whose  property  is  being  assessed  at  only  thirty  per  cent 
of  full  value,  for  his  relative  tax  burden  is  twice  that  of  the  latter 
taxpayer.  Similarly,  lack  of  uniformity  may  also  characterize  the  assess- 
ments of  whole  classes  of  property.  Residential  properties  may  be  assessed 
at  a  different  level  of  full  value  than  are  commercial  properties,  or  the 
more  expensive  properties  may  be  assessed  at  a  lower  level  of  assessment 
than  are  parcels  of  somewhat  less  value.  A  ratio  study  should  certainly 

be  utilized  for  the  discovery  of  such  aberrations,  for  their  presence  or 
absence  is  one  of  the  measxires  of  technical  excellence  in  the  performance 
of  the  assessment  function. 

3.  It  should  provide  a  basis  for  the  comparison  of  the  average  levels 
of  assessed  valuation  to  full  value  in  different  taxing  jurisdictions.  It 
is  true  that  the  state  of  Florida  does  not  impose  an  ad  valorem  tax  on 
real  property.  Nevertheless,  equalization  of  assessment  ratios  among  tax- 
xr-g  jurisdictions  has  considerable  importance  in  the  Florida  tax  picture 
for  reasons  which  will  be  discussed  in  another  place.  It  might  be  noted, 
incidentally,  that  the  fact  that  Florida  does  have  county-wide  assessment 
districts  makes  this  problem  of  inter- jurisdictional  equalization  of 
assessment  levels  more  simple  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

Description  of  Procedures  Followed  in  Staff  Ratio  Study 

In  addition  to  this  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of  information  that  ratio 
studies  are  expected  to  provide,  it  should  now  be  made  clear  that  the  ratio 
study  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Florida  Citizens'  Tax  Council  was  a  limited 
one  only.  It  represented  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  available  time, 
funds,  and  personnel,  but  the  limitations  to  which  it  is  subject  should  be 
fully  understood;  they  will  be  summarized  in  some  detail  below. 

The  essential  task  in  the  conduct  of  a  ratio  study  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  full  cash  value  of  particular  parcels  of  property  in  a  given 
taxing  jurisdiction  and  then  the  comparison  with  these  full  values  of  the 
valuations  which  the  county  assessor  has  placed  on  the  respective  proper- 
ties for  tax  pxirposes.  The  latter  member  of  the  comparison  presents  no 
problem;  the  assessed  valuation  as  simply  takf»n  fiom  the  tax  roll  prepared 
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by  the  tax  assessor.   Certain  difficu].ties  are,  however,  encountered  in 
Qonnection  with  the  determination  of  the  full  cash  value  of  the  parcels 
in  question. 

In  general,  thei-e  are  three  indicators  of  full  value:  actual  sales 
transactions,  capitalized  income,  and  reconstruction  cost.  Each,  however, 
suffers  from  some  measure  of  weakness  as  an  indicator  of  full  value.  For 
example,  it  is  a  weakness  of  the  first  listed  that  it  is  necessarily  an 
expensive  and  tiiae- consuming  indicator  to  utilize.  The  theory  upon  which 
the  use  of  sales  transactions  proceeds  is  that  the  parties  to  the  sales 
transaction  are  guided  by  their  self-interest  fully  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  significant  characteristics  of  the  property  involved  and  that  they 
are,  therefore,  uniquely  qualified  to  determine  the  present  value  of  the 
property,  expressed  in  the  agreed-upon  selling  price.  It  follows,  of 
co\arse,  that  the  proper  ftmctioning  of  this  theory  requires  that  factors 
extraneous  to  the  merits  of  the  property  involved  be  kept  at  an  absolute 
minimum.  For  example,  the  selling  price  of  property  sold  W3.thin  a  family— 
in  ijhich  familial  affection  provided  part  of  the  consideration  for  the 
passing  of  title — would  hardly  provide  a  trustworthy  guide  for  the  deter- 
mination of  full  value.  Similarly,  other  extraneous  factors  may  influence 
the  cash  price  of  a  property  being  sold  and  cause  distortion  of  the  full 
value,  disqualifying  that  particular  transaction  as  an  indicator  of 
pro  sent  r.iarkot  value. 

At  least  two  requirements  are  imposed  by  virtue  of  this  weakness  of 
sales  transactions  as  a  basis  for  ratio  studies.  In  the  first  place, 
trained  investigators  must  carefully  audit  all  sales  transactions  in  order 
,  to  eliminate  those  which  are  disqualified  for  one  reason  or  another.   In 
the  second  place,  the  number  of  transactions  utilized  must  be  very  large 
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so  as  to  penult  the  averaging  out  of  the  distortions  that  are  caused  by 
the  unrepresentative  transactions  that  are  missed  by  the  audit.  Both 
requirements  militated  against  the  use  of  sales  transactions  alone  by  the 
Council  staff. 

Capitalized  income,  the  second  of  the  indicators  of  full  value  listed 
above,  is  probably  the  most  difficult  to  use  of  the  three j  indeed,  it  is 
seldom  used  by  any  investigator  other  than  as  a  check  on  the  results  at- 
tained by  one  of  the  other  two  methods.  Its  exclusive  use  was  not  given 
serious  consideration. 

The  third  indicator  listed  is  the  actual,  physical  appraisal  from 
which  is  derived  the  current  construction  cost  of  the  improvement.  This 
is  probably  the  most  accurate  of  the  indicators  listed,  but  it  too  suffers 
from  a  drawback  in  that  it  is  very  expensive  and  time-consuming,  factors 
which  would  certainly  seem  to  deny  its  use  to  the  Tax  Council.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  c   way  was  found  by  which  expert  appraisals  could  be  utilized 
as  indicators  of  full  value,  yet  without  any  great  outlay  of  money.  The 
device  hit  upon  was  to  make  use  of  recent  contract  appraisals  by  a  repu- 
table real  estate  appraising  firm  (Hunnicutt  &  Associates,  St.  Peters- 
burg) for  several  towns  and  cities  of  Florida.  In  other  words,  the  ap- 
praisal submitted  by  this  firm  to  the  town  or  city  was  taken  as  the 
indicator  of  full  value;  then,  the  county  tax  roll  was  consulted  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  same  piece  of  property  for 
piurpose  of  comparison.  It  is  acknowledged  that  this  procedure  also  Is 
subject  to  certain  limitations,  and  these  will  be  indicated  shortly.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  also  true  that  the  procedure  described  had 
the  merit  of  making  some  use  at  least  of  the  other  principal  indicator  of 
full  value,  for  the  appraisal  firm  in  ©very  case  supplemented  its 
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computations  of  reconstruction  costs  by  tabulation  and  careful  analysis 
of  all  available  sales  data.  Note,  too,  that  the  appraisals  upon  which 
the  study  proceeded  were  not  made  on  behalf  of  the  Tax  Council;  rather, 
they  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  several  Florida  cities  and  towns,  under 
contract  and  prior  to  the  period  of  the  study.  Consequently,  it  is  felt 
that  whatever  distortions  could  be  expected  from  the  subjective  factors 
related  to  the  use  of  the  appraisals  for  our  evaluation  of  coiinty  taic 
assessments  have  been  held  to  the  minimiim. 

To  suamarize,  then,  the  description  of  the  procedures  followed,  the 
staff  of  the  Tax  Council  secured  the  samples  upon  which  the  study  of  county 
assessed  valuations  was  to  be  based  from  the  records  of  the  assessors' 
offices  in  the  several  towns  ajid  cities  of  Florida  in  which  the  firm  of 
Hunnicutt  and  Associates  had  recently  completed  reappraisals  of  all  real 
estate — and  also  in  two  counties.  Collier  and  Orange,  which  had  contracted 
■with  that  firm  for  county- wide  reappraisals.  For  each  parcel  of  property 
selected  the  appraised  value  was  noted  and  from  this  appraisal  figure  the 
full  value  with  which  the  assessed  valuation  was  to  be  compared  was  com- 
puted. Finally,  the  assessed  valuations  of  the  same  parcels  (taken  from 
the  tax  roll  in  the  County  Assessor's  office)  were  compared  with  these 
full  values  and  the  resulting  ratios  of  assessed  to  full  valuations 
statistically  processed. 

In  a  study  of  average  assessment  ratios  it  is  necessary  that  some 
meaningful  classification  of  property  be  adopted.  Property  assessment 
is  an  extremely  complex  and  technical  task  and  it  is  inevitable  that  some 
types  or  classes  of  property  will  present  different  problems  and  require 
the  application  of  different  techniques  of  assessment  than  would  other 
classes  of  property.  Wliat  is  needed,  then,  is  a  classification  of 
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properties  which  has  some  rational  relationship  to  the  anticipated  proh- 
lems  of  assessment.  In  short,  it  is  desirable  that,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  the  ratio  study  should  reflect  accurately  the  consequences 
of  actual  problems  that  are  to  be  expected  in  the  assessment  of  real 
property.  The  classification  adopted  for  the  present  study  vas  based, 
then,  upon  the  Council  staff's  rather  limited  knowledge — and  also  conjec- 
ture— concerning  the  technical  problems  of  property  assessing. 

The  categories  making  up  the  classification  employed  are  as  follows: 


.•        Residential,  below  $5,000 

"      $5,001  to  $12,500 
••.  '        '■        "      $12,501  to  $25,000 
"      over  $25,000 
,   Commercial,  under  $25,000     r 
"      over  $25,000 
Vacant  Land,  Urban    .   ,  ■.  , 
Manufacturing 

Transportation  and  Utilities 
Rural  Land 

The  gradations  as  to  value,  within  the  Residential  and  Commercial  classes, 
result  from  the  frequently  expressed  notion  that  high  and  low  valued  par- 
cels are  commonly  valued  at  different  levels  for  tax  purposes.  Vacant 
urban  land  was  thought  likely  to  involve  something  of  an  assessment  prob- 
lem, since  the  influence  of  speculative  considerations  so  frequently  comes 
to  bear  in  the  determination  of  the  market  value  of  such  property.  Manu- 
facturing property  was  thought  likely  to  involve  problems  growing  out  of 
the  structural  uniqueness  of  typical  industrial  improvements.  Finally, 
it  was  thought  that  Transportation  and  Utilities  property  would  be  a  prob- 
lem class  because  of  the  inter-county  nature  of  the  business  involved. 3 

At  this  point  in  the  present  report — and  before  we  report  the  findings 


■^ear  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  operating  properties  of  railroad 
and  telegraph  companies  are  centrally  assessed  by  the  Railroad  Assessment 
Board  in  Tallahassee. 
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resulting  from  the  staff  ratio  study — it  is  thought  proper  to  set  forth 
in  some  detail  the  principal  weaknesses  to  which  tue  procedures  followed 
in  the  ratio  study  are  subject: 

1.  The  counties  studied  were  not  selected  according  to  any  generally 
accepted  sampling  criteria;  rather,  their  selection  depended  solely  upon 
the  fortuitous  circumstance  that  the  Hunnicutt  firm  had  recently  completed 
a  reappraisal  of  real  property  in  a  town  or  city  within  the  county.^  It 
is  not  thought,  however,  that  this  weakness  is  a  very  serious  one,  for 
the  seven  counties  studied  (Leon,  Lake,  Orange,  Collier,  Brevard,  Nassau, 
and  Palm  Beach)  do,  in  fact,  pretty  well  represent  the  variety  of  condi- 
tions encountered  in  Florida  counties  as  to  population,  economy,  geo- 
graphical position,  and  size.  It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  it  was 
not  feasible  to  extend  the  study  to  any  of  the  comities  of  West  Florida. 

2.  Not  only  was  there  no  geographical  distribution  as  to  the  counties 
involved  in  the  study,  but  there  is  a  similar  lack  with  regard  to  the  par- 
cels constituting  the  sample  within  most  of  the  counties.  This  is  the  case 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  usually  necessary  to  take  the  entire  sample  from 
the  town  or  city  (usually  only  one)  which  had  recently  been  reappraised. 
Perhaps  this  weakness,  too,  can  be  rationalized  away,  however,  for  it  may 
be  contended  that  such  geographic  distribution  is  less  important  when,  as 
here,  an  expert  appraisal  is  being  used  as  the  indicator  of  full  value 
than  would  be  the  case  if  reliance  were  being  placed  entirely  upon  the 


^It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  two  of  the  counties  involved 
in  the  present  study — Orange  and  Collier — had  themselves  contracted  for 
the  reappraisal  from  which  our  computations  of  full  value  proceeded.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  these  counties  recognized  the  existence  of 
inequities  in  their  assessed  valuations  and  vrere  willing  to  spend  the 
considerable  sums  required  to  rectify  them.  Incidentally,  it  shoiild 
further  be  noted  that,  in  each  case,  primary  initiative  for  the  reappraisal 
came  from  the  county  assessor  himself. 
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analysis  of  sales  transactions.  That  is^  the  latter  indicator  is  the  less 
precise  of  the  two  for  the  very  reason  that  selling  prices  are  freqiiently 
influenced  by  various  imponderalDles  often  having  a  geographic  character, 
and  it  may  he  contended  that  a  wide  geographic  distribution  of  the  sample 
is  then  necessary  to  allow  such  distortions  as  are  introduced  in  this  way 
to  average  themselves  out. 

3.  Another  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  considerable  geographic 
distribution  is  rather  unfortunate.  What  is  referred  to  is  that  such  a 
sample  fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  larger  counties 
utilize  a  geographic  division  of  labor  among  the  several  members  of  the 
assessing  staff.  Thus,  the  total  sample  is  often  taken  from  an  area  that 
was  assessed  by  a  single  member  of  the  staff  while  the  assessing  of  the 
other  members  is  neglected.   .  ;  ;   ,    .   .  .1:  .,_■ 

k.     The  fact  that  the  entire  sample  for  most  of  the  counties  was  taken 
from  a  single  city  or  town  has  another  consequence.  This  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  the  desired  number  of  parcels  in  all 
of  the  categories  decided  upon.  For  example,  there  would  be  no  samples 
of  rural  acreage  from  any  of  these  counties  and  when  the  sample  was  taken 
in  a  rather  small  town  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  manufacturing 
and  utilities  categories  would  be  so  easily  filled.   These  inadequacies  s 
of  the  samples  taken  are  certainly  to  be  regretted,  for  these  classifi- 
cations are  the  very  ones  in  which  unique  problems  in  the  application  of 
assessment  procedures  would  most  likely  be  encountered. 

5.  Another  limitation  of  the  present  ratio  study  which  should  be 
mentioned  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  computations  for  the  several  coun- 
ties involved  are  not  strictly  comparable  as  to  the  periods  of  time  to 
which  they  are  related.   For  example,  the  appraisa.l  upon  which  the  Leon 
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County  segment  of  the  study  is  based  occurred  in  l952,  and  the  assessed 
valuations  for  that  county  were  taken  from  the  1952  tax  roll.  Similarly, 
it  was  fomid  necessary  to  use '  f igxires  for  the  year  1952  for  the  compu- 
tation of  assessment  levels  for  Lake  County  and  the  year  l95^  for  those  in 
Collier  County.   It  is  submitted,  however,  that  this  apparent  limitation 
is  mitigated  considerably  by  the  fact  that  inter-county  equalization  was 
not  the  objective  of  the  study.  Its  primarjr  purpose  was,  rather,  to  des- 
cribe and  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  assessment  fxmction  in  each  of 
the  several  counties  treated. 

6.  Finally,  among  the  more  obvious  weaknesses  to  which  the  procedures 
followed  appear  to  be  subject,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  numerical  size 
of  the  sample  taken  in  each  property  class  and  in  each  county  was  restricted 
by  virtue  of  limitations  of  time,  personnel,  and  funds.  A  total  of  only 
1,087  parcels  was  utilized  in  the  seven  coimties  to  which  the  study  extended. 
Again,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  what  is  an  apparent  weakness 
is  actually  of  less  moment  when,  as  here,  expert  appraisal  is  being  used  as 
the  indicator  of  fiai  value,  than  it  would  be  if  full  reliance  were  placed 
upon  the  analysis  of  sales  data.  And  again,  this  would  appear  to  be  true 
for  the  reason  that  the  former  is  the  more  precise  and  objective  of  the  two 
indicators.  That  is,  there  is  less  need  for  the  numerous  samples  in  order 
to  average  out  the  individual  variations. 

These  are  weaknesses  in  oixr  present  procedures  that  it  is  hoped  woiild 
be  mitigated  if  not  removed  in  the  conduct  of  a  full-fledged  ratio  study. 
It  is  submitted,  however,  that  they  do  not  in  any  sense  nullify  the  expected 
benefits  of  the  present  study.  In  short,  while  the  results  of  the  present 
study  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  guidance  of  either  inter- county  or 
.■  intra-county  equalization,  they  should  nevertheless  adequately  illustrate 
the  need  for  both  kinds  of  equaLLiz-atior.. 
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CHAPTER  h 
'      THE  FINDINGS  REGARDING  LEVELS  OF  ASSESSMENT  IH  FLORIDA  COUJITIES 

The  1,087  parcels  constituting  the  total  sample  (in  all  seven  counties 
to  which  the  study  extended)  -^jere  processed  statistically  and  the  results 
are  presented  in  the  pages  that  follow.  Table  6  is  designed  to  siimmarize 
the  resT-Uts  for  each  county  as  a  whole  and  also  for  each  category  or  class 
of  property  utilized.  Explanation  of  the  columnar  presentation  of  Table  5 
f  ollo^;s . 

Ccliimn  1  of  the  table  indicates  merely  the  size  of  the  sample  for  the 
respecti^/e  county  and  category  of  property.   It  is  recommended  that  those 
consulting  the  table  mal<.e  regular  use  of  column  1,  since  it  alone  will  indi- 
cate which  computations  are  suspect  by  reason  of  being  based  upon  an  inadequate 
sample  of  parcels. 

The  next  tliree  columns  (2  through  k)   indicate  the  extent  of  the  range 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ratios  (of  assessed  to  full  values)  for 
each  category  treated.   It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  columns  do 
not,  however,  indicate  the  relative  uniformity  of  the  assessments  within 
the  extremes  indicated. 

The  next  three  columns  (5  through  7)  present  what  the  statisticians 
call  indicators  of  general  tendency.  This  is  to  say,  they  seek  to  tell, 
in  different  ways,  the  level  of  assessment  indicated  by  the  array  as  a  whole. 
Again,  a  cautionary  note:  The  values  indicated  in  these  columns  are  not 
intended  to  give  any  indication  of  the  quality  of  assessments,  in  terms  either 
of  their  equity  or  their  agreement  \rith  any  other  standards,  statutory  or 
other\d.se.  The  median  ratio  (column  5)  is  derived  by  first  arranging  the 


Items  of  the  particular  samp?.e  in  an  array  ranging  from  the  minimum  to  the 
Tnaxiniura  ratio,  in  that  order.  The  medimi  ratio,  then,  is  that  ratio  which 
occupiss  the  central  position  in  the  array,  being  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
o--?  the  items  of  the  sample  and  greater  than  the  other  fifty  per  cent.  The 
mean  ratio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  sample; 
in  other  words,  the  ratios  making  up  the  sample  were  added  together  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  ratios  involved.  It  is  what  most  prople  mean  when  they  say 
"average  ratio." 

The  \rei?rhted  mean  ratio  (sometimes  called  the  "aggregate  assessment 
ratio")  is  the  average  that  is  derived  by  dividing  the  sum  of  all  of  the 
assessed  valuations  of  the  sample  by  the  sum  of  all  of  the  fiill  values  for 
the  same  sample.  The  object  of  the  weighting  is  to  permit  the  higher- valued 
parcels  to  exert  a  proportionately  greater  influence  in  the  computation  of 
the  mean  (average)  than  those  parcels  of  less  value. 

The  last  two  columns  preceding  the  frequency  distribution  segment  of 
the  table  are  intended  to  indicate  the  degree  of  uniformity  with  which  the 
assessments  of  a  particular  sample  were  conducted.  Since  "uniformity"  and 
"equity"  are  substantially  synonymous  terms  in  the  field  of  tax  assessment, 
and  since,  in  this  field,  the  principal  criterion  of  quality  is  equity,  it 
follows  that  the  values  presented  in  these  columns  are  the  indicators  of 
quality  resulting  from  the  study  under  consideration. 

The  average  deviation  (column  8)  refers  to  the  average  amount  by 
which  the  ratios  represented  in  the  particular  sample  missed  the  average. 
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Items  of  the  particidar  sample  in  an  array  ranging  from  the  minimum  to  the 
mLxiraum  ratio,  in  that  order.  The  median  ratio,  then,  is  that  ratio  which 
oc'cupiss  the  central  position  in  the  array,  being  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
o--?  the  items  of  the  sample  and  greater  than  the  other  fifty  per  cent.  The 
mean  ratio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  sample; 
in  other  wards,  the  ratios  making  up  the  sample  were  added  together  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  ratios  involved.  It  is  what  most  prople  mean  when  they  say 
"average  ratio." 

The  vreiphted  mean  ratio  (sometimes  called  the  "aggregate  assessment 
ratio")  is  the  average  that  is  derived  by  dividing  the  sum  of  all  of  the 
assessed  valuations  of  the  sample  by  the  sum  of  all  of  the  full  values  for 
the  same  sample.  The  object  of  the  weighting  is  to  permit  the  higher- valued 
parcels  to  exert  a  proportionately  greater  influence  in  the  computation  of 
the  mean  (average)  than  those  parcels  of  less  value. 

The  last  two  columns  preceding  the  frequency  distribution  segment  of 
the  table  are  intended  to  indicate  the  degree  of  uniformity  with  which  the 
assessments  of  a  particular  sample  were  conducted.  Since  "uniformity"  and 
"equity"  are  substantially  synonymous  terms  in  the  field  of  tax  assessment, 
and  since,  in  this  field,  the  principal  criterion  of  quality  is  equity,  it 
follows  that  the  values  presented  in  these  columns  are  the  indicators  of 
quality  resulting  from  the  study  under  consideration. 

The  average  deviation  (colvmin  8)  refers  to  the  average  amount  by 
which  the  ratios  represented  in  the  particular  sample  missed  the  average. 
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or  laean,  ratio  of  the  sample.!  It  (average  deviation)  is  comp^ited  by  adding 
the  amounts  by  which  all  of  the  ratios  conscituting  the  sample  missed  the 
average  of  them  and  then  dividing  this  total  by  the  number  of  items  making 
up  the  sample. 

The  value  shora  in  column  8  -  called  here  the  Russell  Index  of 
Uniformity  -  is  really  what  is  referred  to  in  the  jargon  of  the  statis- 
ticians as  the  "coefficient  of  deviation."  It  is  the  percentage  which  the 
average  deviation  for  the  sample  bears  to  the  average  (or  mean)  ratio  from 
which  it  deviated. 

The  usefulness  of  this  index  of  uniformity  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
It  merely  reflects  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  deviation  from  the  mean 
(column  7  of  the  table)  has  significance  only  as  it  is  related  to  the  size 
of  the  average  ratio  from  which  it  differed,  or  deviated.  For  example,  an 


Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  is  in  order  at  this  point.,  since  the 
statistical  presentation  of  the  results  of  seme  ratio  studies  has  been  found 
to  be  based  upon  the  weighted  (or  aggregate)  mean  rather  than  upon  the  simple 
arithmetic  mean,  as  here.   It  was  the  view  of  the  Council  staff  that  the 
decision  as  to  which  of  these  values  should  be  emphasized  should  depend  upon 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  study.  Had  the  major  purpose  of  the  study  been 
to  find  ways  and  means  for  the  maximization  of  tax  revenues  (assuredly  a 
worthy  objecti),  a  good  argument  would  have  been  had  for  the  use  of  the 
weighted  mean,  since  it  permits  the  higher  valued  parcels  in  the  sample  to 
exert  a  proportionately  greater  influence  in  the  computation  of  the  mean 
assessment  ratio  than  it  does  the  relatively  lower-valued  parcels.   It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  Florida  Citizens'  Tax 
Council  is  broader  than  this;  it  is  at  least  equally  interested  in  the  impact 
and  the  equity  of  the  various  taxes  utilized  in  the  State  of  Florida.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  this  objective,  the  simple  arithmetic  average,  or  mean, 
seems  most  meaningful,  for  it  gives  equal  weight  in  the  computation  of  the 
average  level  of  assessment  to  each  parcel  in  the  respective  sample,  regard- 
less of  its  value.  In  other  words,  the  utilization  of  the  simple  arithmetic 
mean  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  tax  equity  is 
just  as  important  for  the  small  taxpayer  as  it  is  for  the  large  taxpayer. 


50 
average  deviation  of  ten  per  cent  would  be  much  more  serious  for  an  asses- 
sor who  was  assessing  property  at  forty  per  cent  of  full  value,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  it  would  be  for  an  assessor  who  was  assessing  property  at  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  fiai  value,  on  the  average.  In  the  former  instance,  the 
Russell  Index  of  Uniformity  (coefficient  of  deviation)  would  be  25;  in  the 
latter  instance,  it  would  be  13  plus. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  indi- 
cator of  quality  of  assessments:  What  constitutes  a  showing  of  adeqviate 
performance?  Superior  performance?  Performance  that  denies  the  individual 
taxpayer  the  degree  of  equity  to  which  he  is  entitled  and  therefore  due 
process  of  law?  It  appears  that  students  of  the  assessing  process  have  been 
able  to  come  to  substantial  agreement  on  this  matter,  for  it  is  reported 
that  the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Russell,  former  Director  of  Research  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Taxation  and  leading  proponent  of  the  measure  of  uni- 
formity in  assessments  under  discussion,  "established  that  an  index  as  low 
as  20  should  be  considered  a  goal  desirable  of  achievement  and  reasonably 
attainable,  and  that  anything  below  this  is  to  be  considered  as  an  excellent 
degree  of  equalization  or  uniformity."  Conversely,  he  stated,  "an  index  as 
high  as  45  should  be  judged  cause  for  the  gravest  concern. "^ 

It  is  submitted  that,  on  its  face,  this  is  an  extremely  liberal  stan- 
dard of  acceptable  performance.  Stated  in  another  way,  it  says  that  the 
assessing  officer  is  doing  an  excellent  job  of  assessing  a  particular  par- 
cel of  property  when  the  level  of  assessment  (percentage  of  assessed  to 
full  market  value)  for  that  parcel  misses  the  average  level  of  assessment 
of  other  property  that  he  has  assessed  by  no  more  than  20^  of  the  latter. 


2 

J.  Edward  Rountrey,    "Equalization  at  I^rket  Value,"  ^le  Appraisal 
Journal.    (April,   1956),  p.   222. 
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Assuming  an  80$  level  of  assessment  (ratio  of  assessed  to  full  value), 
then,  assessed  valviation  could  vary  16^  either  way.  This  means  that  a 
house  which  actually  cost  'i|;25,000  to  build  could  be  assessed  (at  B0%   of 
full  value)  at  any  figure  from  $16,000  to  $24,000  and — bear  in  mind —  the 
assessor  would  be  doing  an  excellent  job  of  assessing.  It  is  not  at  all 
difficult,  then,  to  understand  why  an  index  of  Ii.5   "should  be  judged  cause 
for  the  gravest  concern"  for,  at  the  same  level  of  assessment  and  for  the 
same  $25,000  property,  this  index  means  that  the  tolerance  would  be  plus  or 
minus  36%  and  that  the  assessed  valuation  for  the  same  property  could  range 
all  the  way  from  $12,800  to  $27, 000 i  The  consequences  of  such  wide  varia- 
tions in  assessed  valxoations  for  the  amount  of  the  property  tax  burden  of 
the  individual  taxpayer  is  staggering,  indeed,  especially  when  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  performance  of  some  Florida  county  tax  assessors  falls  far 
below  even  this  level  which  is  thought  to  be  "cause  for  the  gravest 
concern. " 

The  remaining  columns  of  Table  6  show  the  frequency  distribution  of 
levels  of  assessment  that  were  f o\md  for  particular  parcels  of  property  ■ 
within  each  of  the  samples  treated,  with  gradations  of  5%. 
Note  on  the  Fiscal  Effects  of  the  Homestead  Exemption  Provision 

Before  any  generalizations  are  drawn  from  the  data  resulting  from  the 
staff  ratio  study,  it  appears  advisable  to  digress  sxifficiently  to  discuss, 
in  rather  specific  terms,  the  effects  of  the  homstead  exemption  provision 
of  the  Florida  Constitution^  upon  the  administration  and  impact  of  the 
general  property  tax.  Such  a  digression  is  especially  pertinent  at  this 
point  in  the  present  report  because,  as  will  be  shown,  the  homestead 

^Article  X. 
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exemption  and  certain  phenomena  of  the  tax  assessing  process  have  rather 
lonfortunate  consequences  when  they  are  present  in  combination  that  are 
either  absent  or  at  least  qiiite  different  v;hen  they  are  encountered  singly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  such  digression  wo'old  seom  to  be  necessary  at 
some  point  in  the  analysis  of  any  facet  of  Florida's  tax  structvire,  for 
the  exemption  affects  the  whole  tax  system  of  the  state,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  it  alters  the  amounts  of  public  revenues  that  must  be  raised 
from  the  various  tax  sources.  Even  so,  its  consequences  are  probably  most 
profoimd — as  well  as  most  intei-esting — in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  property  tax  itself. 

It  is  reported  that  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  states  provide,  by 
statute  or  constitution,  for  the  exemption  of  specified  valuations  of  home- 
stead property  from  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  or  local  government,  or 
both.^  Pi-esumably,  the  theory  which  underlies  such  provisions  is  that  it 
is  good  public  policy  to  encourage  home  ownership.  Whether  this  is  a  de- 
sirable objective  of  the  state's  taxing  power  and  whether  the  homestead 
exemption  is  a  device  that  is  well  calculated  to  achieve  that  objective 
are  questions  that  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  report.  We  shall 
concern  ourselves  only  with  the  implications  which  the  exemption  has  for 
the  administration  of  the  property  tax. 

Article  X  of  the  Florida  Constitution,  adopted  in  193A,  provides  that 
every  owner  of  real  property  who  makes  the  same  his  permanent  home  shall 
be  entitled  to  "an  exemption  from  all  taxation,  except  for  assessments  for 
special  benefits,  up  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  Five  Thousand  Dol- 
lars. ..."  Application  for  the  exemption  is  made  to  the  county  tax 

(io^J'^°r'^l''^   Clearing  House,  Inc.,  Tax  Research  Department,  Tax  Systems 
U2th  ed.;  New  York:  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc.),  pp.  198_2007  "" 
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assessor  and  his  rulings  granting  or  denying  the  exemption  are  subject  to 
the  reviewing  authoritj'  of  the  board  of  county  ccmnissioners,  sitting  as  a 
board  of  equalization. 

The  following  are  deemed  to  be  two  principal  consequences  for  the 
property  tax  of  the  homestead  exemption  provision; 

1.   ONE  EFFECT  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD  EXEl«ffTION  IS  VASTLY  TO  INCREASE  THE 
REGRESS IVITY  OF  THE  PROPERTY  TAX. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  public  policy  manifested  in  the  home- 
stead exemption  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  very  broad  public  sup- 
port 5  and  that,  in  large  measure,  this  support  is  based  upon  the  notion 
that  the  exemption  "favors  the  little  guy" — that  it  is  progressive  in  its 
influence . 

It  is  submitted,  to  the  contrary,  that  the  property  tax — already  in- 
herently regressive  in  that  it  bears  hardest'  on  those  with  less  ability  to 
pay — is  made  a  great  deal  more  regressive  by  the  influence  of  the  homestead 
exemption  and  that  this  regressive  effect  comes  about  in  two  quite  different 
ways,  one  having  to  do  with  owners  of  exempt  property  only  and  the  other 
having  to  do  with  all  owners  of  residential  property. 

The  first-mentioned  regressive  influence  of  the  homestead  exemption 
comes  about  as  the  result  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  owner-occupant  of  the 
low-valued  property  (which  is  likely  to  be  valued  for  tax  purposes  at  con- 
siderably less  than  the  $5,000  of  the  homestead  exemption,  at  the  prevail- 
ing levels  of  assessment)  will  benefit  less  (in  absolute  amount)  than  will 


5a  very  strong  indication  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  at 
least,  adhere  to  this  appraisal  of  public  opinion  on  this  matter  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  homestead  exemption  was  specifically  excluded  from 
•the  purview  of  the  Constitution  Advisory  Commission,  created  by  the  1955 
Legislature  to  devise  a  new  constitution  for  the  state. 
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the  owner-occupant  of  the  more  vali:iable  property  which  carries  an  assessed 
value  at  or  greater  than  $5,000  and  who  will,  therefore,  receive  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  exemption. 

The  second  marjier  in  which  the  homestead  exemption  exerts  a  regressive 
influence  upon  the  property  tax  is  more  complicated  to  explain,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  real  for  that  reason.  What  we  shall  do,  briefly,  is  to  at- 
tempt to  explain,  in  crude  terms,  what  happens  to  that  portion  of  the  total 
property  tax  burden  from  which  a  large  segment  of  the  state's  property 
owners  are  totally  excused  by  the  operation  of  the  homestead  exemption. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  total  burden  of  the  property  tax  falls  upon  the 
ovrners  of  property  which  has  some  nonexempt  value;  owner-occupants  of  resi- 
dential property  that  is  valued  at  $5,000  or  less  are,  then,  wholly  excused 
from  any  liability  to  pay  a  property  tax.  Bear  in  mind  fiirther  that  a 
fifty  percent  level  of  assessment  will  so  totally  excuse  the  owner  of  a 
property  valued  up  to  $10,000  and  that  a  thirty  percent  level  of  assessment 
will  totally  excuse  the  owner-occupant  of  a  property  valued  in  excess  of 
2^15,000.  With  many  Florida  counties  valuing  property  at  levels  this  low 
and  lower,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  sizeable  number  of  property  owners 
are  totally  excused  from  any  liability  under  the  property  tax  for  both 
county  and  municipal  piorposes. 

Now  it  is  elementary  that  excusing  some  property  owners  from  all 
liability  must  have  the  effect  of  making  the  burden  of  those  who  are  not 
so  excused  heavier. °  The  question  that  is  relevant  in  the  context  of  the 


°We  cannot,  of  course,  say  that  their  burden  will  be  heavier  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  property  exempted,  for  there  are  limits  to  the 
burden  which  nonexempt  property  can  carry.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the  portion  of  the  burden  that  is  not 
passed  to  nonexempt  property  is  taken  up  by  other  tax  sources  or,  alter- 
natively, that  it  represents  potential  revenue  that  is  denied  to  the  public 
treasury. 
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present  discussion  is,  then,  among  which  groups  of  the  property  tax 
paying  public  is  this  burden  distributed,  end  in  unet  measure?  Un- 
fortunately, limitaxions  of  time  did  not  permit  ths  gathering  of  the  kind 
and  amount  of  data  which  would  provide  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  is  submitted  that  the  rough  lines  of  the  distri- 
bution are  sufficiently  apparent  that  conjecture  should  be  an  adequate 
basis  for  present  purposes. 

It  seems  evident  enough  that  the  portion  of  this  tax  bvirden  that  is 
not  taken  up  by  ncn-residential  property  owners,  now  has  to  be  divided 
between  two  groups  of  residential  property  owners:  those,  on  the  one  hand, 
whose  property  has  an  assessed  valuation  in  excess  of  $5,CC0  (the  maximum 
amount  of  the  exemption}  and  which  therefore  makes  a  contribution  to  the 
tax  base  in  the  amoiant  of  the  excess;  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  do 
not  live  in  the  residen+ial  property  which  they  own  and  who  are  not  there- 
fore entitled  to  the  exemption  in  the  first  place. 

It  should  be  fairly  obvious  that  the  first-listed  of  these  two  cate- 
gories is  relatively  insignificant,  both  as  to  number  of  taxpayers  and  as 
to  the  total  value  of  the  property  involved,  especially''  with  assessment 
levels  at  30  to  40  percent  of  full  value  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the 
state.   In  other  words,  most  of  the  property  tax  burden  from  v/hich  the 
owners  of  totally  exempt  property  are  excused  falls  upon  the  owners  in  the 
latter  category,  those  who  do  not  themselves  reside  upon  their  properties 
and  who  are  not  therefore  entitled  to  the  exemption. 

The  next  step  in  our  reasoning  follows  easily  enough.  These  non- 
resident residential  property  oimers  who  must  bear  a  major  share  of  this 
burden  do  not  themselves  pay  the  property  tax,  in  the  final  analysis,  but 
pass  it  along  to  their  tenants  in  the  form  of  increased  rent.   Now  the 
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Council  staff  has  not  been  able  to  gather  data  which  shows  conclusively 
the  relationship  between  level  of  income,  on  the  one  hand,  and  home  owner- 
ship, on  the  other.  However,  it  seems  a  safe  conjecttire  that  a  relatively- 
high  proportion  of  those  who  rent  are  from  the  low-imome  segment  of  the 
state's  population.''' 

In  short,  the  conclusion  is  almost  inescapable  that  a  segment  of  the 
population  with  low  tax-paying  potential  is  bearing  much  of  the  tax  bvirden 
(through  the  pajrment  of  higher  rentals)  from  which  another  segment  of  the 
population  (owner-occupants  of  residential  property)  which  has  a  fairly 
high  tax-paying  potential  has  been  excused  by  the  homestead  exemption  pro- 
vision. The  point  will  be  made  later  in  this  same  report  that  this  regres- 
sive effect  of  the  homestead  exemption  varies  considerably  according  to 
the  level  of  assessment  that  prevails  in  the  particular  county — that  it  is 
greater  in  those  counties  with  low  levels  of  assessment  than  it  is  in  those 
in  which  property  is  assessed  at  a  higher  percentage  of  full  value.  This, 
of  course,  has  a  profound  effect  on  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  the 
property  tax  among  the  segments  of  society,  making  it  quite  different 
from  one  coimty  to  another. 

A  proposition  that  is  corollary  to  the  effect  of  the  homestead  exemp- 
tion described  above  should  at  least  be  mentioned.  This  is  to  the  effect 
that  abolition  of  the  exemption  would  not  only  have  the  salutary  effect 
of  rendering  the  property  tax  less  regressive  in  its  incidence  than  it  now 
is,  but  it  would  also  make  available  an  additional  source  of  revenue  to 
those  taxing  jurisdictions  which  utilize  the  property  tax.  Thus,  assuming 


In  the  absence  of  more  objective  evidence  to  support  this  contention, 
there  can  be  cited  the  popularly-held  notions  that  home  ownership  is  a  mark 
of  stability  and  that  the  long-range  decision  to  pvirchase  a  home  comes 
easiest  to  those  who  have  attained  at  least  a  measure  of  financial  security. 
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that  the  taxpaying  potejitial  of  those  presently  bearing  the  burden  of  the 
property  tax  reinairs  at  its  present  level,  thn  added  revenue  so^jrce  would 
be  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  valuation  restored  to  the  tax  roll  as  a 
result  of  the  repeal  of  the  e;cemption.  Similarly,  the  regressive  effect 
of  the  homestead  exemption  could  be  mitigated  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
a  substantial  raising  of  the  level  of  assessment  in  those  counties  v;here  • 
it  is  lowest.   Hie  importance  of  finding  such  additional  tax  resources 
looms  especially  important  when  the  plight  of  the  counties  of  the  state  in 
connection  with  the  financing  of  future  school  needs  is  considered.  '■'  ■■ 

2.     A  SECOl®  MAJOR  EFFECT  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD  EXEi^TION  IS  TO  AGGRAVATE 
INEQUITIES  IN  THE  ADMNISTRATION  OF  THE  PROPERTY  TAX  THA.T  ARE  BROUGHT  ABOUT 
IN  THE  FIRST  INSTANCE  BY  INEVITABLE  IMPERFECTIONS  IH  THE  ASSESSING  PROCESS. 

As  related  in  the  previous  section  of  the  present  report  dealing  with 
the  description  of  the  staff  ratio  study, °  generally  accepted  standards  of 
what  constitutes  acceptable  performance  of  the  assessing  function  permit 
to  the  tax  assessor  a  tolerance  in  his  calculations  which  amounts  to  a 
percentage  of  the  full  value  of  a  piece  of  property  which  is  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  average  level  of  valuation  (i.e.,  the  ratio  of  assessed  to  f'oll 
value)  in  that  county.   In  the  example  ci-oed  in  the  same  section  of  the 
present  report,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  standard  of  adequate  perform- 
ance would  permit  valuation  of  a  property  actually  worth  :;^25,000  at  any 
value  ranging  from  ''i;i65  000  to  $24,000,  assuming  an  eighty  per  cent  level 
of  valuation.  Here  is  a  potential  discrimination  between  taxpayers  that 


"In  a  report  to  be  issued  subsequently  there  will  be  investigated 
in  specified  counties  the  effect  upon  revenue  or  millage  (or  both)  of  a 
county-wide  specified  increase  in  the  level  of  valuation. 

Q 

^See  pp.  ^9-51,  above. 
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fHast   be  accepted  as  flowing  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  techniques 
for  assessing  real  property.  But  note  further  from  the  hypothetical  fig- 
ures presented  in  Figtire  1  the  extent  to  which  the  discrimination  is 

Figure  1 

EFFECT  OF  HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTION  IN  AGGRAVATING  INEVITABLE 
INEQUITIES  RESULTING  FROM  IMPERFECT  ASSESSMENTS 
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increased  with  the  introduction  of  the  $5,000  homestead  exemption.  The 
result  of  the  normal  variation  in  the  assessed  valuations,  at  80$^  level 
of  assessment,  of  the  properties  of  A  and  B,  respectively,  is  that  B 
will  bear  a  tax  burden  that  is  50^  greater  than  that  borne  by  A.  How- 
ever, with  the  exemption  deducted  from  the  assessed  valuation  of  both 
properties,  the  discrimination  is  increased  to  the  point  where  B's  tax 
burden  is  73%  greater  than  that  of  A.  Furthermore,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  previously  described  effect  of  the  homestead  exemption,  the  distor- 
tion will  vary  inversely  with  the  level  of  assessment  and  will  thus  be 
aggravated  in  those  counties  in  which  the  level  of  assessment  is  lowest. 
Thus,  at  U0%  level  of  assessments^  the  hypothetical  data  of  Figure  1 


10 


It  is  a  fairly  safe  conjecture  that  most  of  the  Florida  counties 


assess  at  approximately  this  level. 
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reveal  that  the  influence  of  the  exemption  would  be  to  increase  the  proper- 
ty tax  burden  of  Taxpayer  B  to  v/hcre  it  would  be  two  and  one-third  times 
that  of  Taxpayer  A. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  illustra- 
tions, that  the  assumed  conditions  upon  which  they  proceeded  were  not 
"imaginary  horribles."  To  the  contrary,  they  represent  what  are  apparentl.^ 
tirpical  conditions  in  most  Florida  coimties.   Indeed,  the  distortions  exis- 
ting in  individual  cases  can  be  expected  to  be  even  greater,  for  the 
hypothetical  illustration  was  based  upon  average  variations  in  levels  of 
assessment,  and  not  upon  the  extremes  that  occur  in  individual  cases. 

The  foregoing  digression  on  the  effects  of  the  homestead  exemption  has 
not  discussed  the  homestead  exemption  provision  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
desirability  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  However,  one  who  travels  about 
the  state  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  number  of  local  officials, 
especially  tax  assessors,  who  express  concern  over  the  number  of  property 
owners  who  escape  virtually  all  responsibility  for  the  financial  support 
of  municipal  and  county  services  and,  more  especially,  of  the  public  schools 
and  also  over  the  necessity  for  finding  new  tax  soiirces  at  the  local  level. 
The  Findings 

It  is  hoped  that  the  columnar  presentation,  in  Table  6,  of  the  data 
resulting  from  the  Tax  Council's  staff  ratio  study  has  been  sufficiently 
explained-^-'-  to  enable  the  reader  to  draw  independent  conclusions  therefrom; 
indeed,  the  reader  is  urged  to  strike  out  independently  in  his  analysis  of 
the  data.  Nevertheless,  for  the  fiorther  guidance  of  the  Council,  the 
following  generalizations  from  the  data  presented  are  offered,  along  with 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  possible  implications  of  each  finding  for  the 


11 


■See  pp.  kl-')l,   above. 
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£dnu.nistration  of  the  property  tax  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

1.  NONE  OF  THE  GOUl'ITIES  STUDIED  CONFORMS,  EVEN  SUBSTANTIALLY,  TO  THE 
STATUTORY  REQUIREMENT  THAT  ALL  PROPERTY  BE  ASSESSED  AT  FULL  GASH  VALUE. 

Among  the  seven  counties  to  which  the  ratio  study  applied,  the  high- 
est over-all  average  ratio  of  assessed  to  fiill  values  was  53%,  found  in 
Nassau  County. 

Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  homestead  exemption  in  Florida 
it  could  probably  be  safely  said  that  the  mere  fact  of  assessment  at  a 
level  of  full  value  that  is  less  than  the  statutory  100%  was,  per  se.  with- 
out any  significant  consequence — that  uniform  assessment  at  any  percentage 
of  full  value  would  be  quite  as  satisfactory.  Under  such  tmiform  assess- 
ment— and,  of  course,  vdthout  the  homestead  exemption — each  taxpayer  would 
continue  to  pay  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  levy  as  he  would  under 
uniform  assessment  at  100%  of  full  value. 

The  operation  of  the  homestead  exemption  alters  all  of  this,  however, 
for  recall  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  exemption  that  it  invariably 
excuses  some  taxpayers  from  property  tax  liability  altogether.  That  is 
to  say,  all  taxpayers  whose  properties  are  valued  at  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  exemption  are  excused  from  paying  any  tax  whatever.  Furthermore, 
this  loss  of  tax  base  increases  as  property  is  valued  at  a  lower  percentage 
of  full  value.  For  example,  in  a  county  in  which  property  was  assessed 
for  tax  purposes  at  100%  of  full  value,  the  homestead  exemption  woxild 
remove  entirely  from  the  tax  base  properties  valued  as  high  as  $5,000, 
In  a  county  which  assessed  at  50%  of  full  value,  the  loss  to  the  tax  base 
would  include  properties  assessed  at  values  up  to  ^10,000.  In  a  county 
which  assessed  property  at  33%  of  full  value,  the  loss  to  the  tax  base 
would  include  the  total  value  of  properties  assessed  as  high  as 
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$15,000.12 

The  tax  assessor  of  Brevard  County  analyzed  the  tax  roll  of  that 
county  in  order  to  determine  what  the  effect  upon  the  tax  base  would  be, 
first  of  a  doubling,  and  then  of  a  tripling  of  the  level  of  assessment  in 
that  county. -^-^  The  results  were  impressive;  such  increases  in  the  level 
of  assessment  would  have  added  ^4,286,500  and  $13,967,250,  respectively, 
to  the  tax  base  of  Brevard  County.  ^  In  short,  this  amount  of  new  tax 
base — new  source  of  revenue,  if  you  will-was  gained  by  adding  to  the  total 
nonexerapt  valiiation  of  the  county  the  value  of  property  owned  by  a  segment 
of  the  population  that  has  a  relatively  high  taxpaying  potential  but  which 
had  previously  been  wholly  excused  from  all  liability.   In  another  report 
to  be  issued  subsequently,  similar  analyses  of  the  tax  rolls  of  certain 
other  counties  will  be  undertaken  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tax 
base  that  would  be  added  by  a  given  increase  in  the  level  of  valuation. 
2.   AVERAGE  ASSESSMENT  RATIOS  VARY  WIDELY  FROM  COUNTY  TO  COUNTY. ^^ 
The  data  resulting  from  the  staff  ratio  study  show  very  wide  inter- 
county  variations  in  overall  average  levels  of  assessment,  ranging  from 
21%   in  Brevard  County  to  53%   in  Nassau  County.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
reader  consult  Table  6  for  information  as  to  variations  in  between  these 


12it  should  be  noted  that  a  considerable  number  of  Florida  coimties 
apparently  do  assess  at  levels  as  low  as  this,  and  even  lower. 

l^According  to  the  findings  of  the  staff  ratio  study  this  would  involve 
raising  the  level  of  assessment  from  27^  to  54.^  and  81^,  respectively. 

l^lt  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  such  increased  valuation 
would  be  taxed  at  a  considerably  lower  millage  than  presently  prevails  in 
Brevard  County  since  such  an  increase  in  the  level  of  assessment  would  also 
increase  the  valuation  of  nonexempt  properties  in  the  same  proportion  and, 
presvraiably,  they  are  already  paying  very  nearly  the  full  measure  of  their 
taxpaying  potential. 

•^^The  levels  of  assessment  upon  which  this  finding  is  based  are  for 
counties  as  a  whole,  without  distinction  as  to  classes  of 
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extremes. 

This  showing  of  inter-covinty  variations  in  levels  of  assessment,  which 
is  based  upon  the  staff  ratio  study,  is  generally  confirmed  by  data  secured 
from  another  source,  a  ratio  study  conducted  in  sixty  Florida  counties  in 
connection  with  certain  litigation  concerning  the  levels  of  assessment  of 
Railroad  and  Telegraph  property  as  compared  to  those  of  county  property  in 
general. ^°  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  study  reports  variations  in  county- 
wide  levels  of  assessment  that  are  even  more  striking  than  those  which  are 
indicated  by  the  staff  study,  with  average  ratios  of  assessed  valuations 
to  selling  prices  for  the  sixty  counties  treated  ranging  all  the  way  from 
15.89/»  to  a  high  of  134..01f», 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  report  to  delve  into  the  motiva- 
tions that  lead  to  the  assessment  of  property  at  different  percentages  of 
full  value  from  one  county  to  another.  Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  all  of  the  wide  variations  that  were  foiind  in  average  ratios  actually 
resulted  from  any  purposeful  action  on  the  part  of  county  assessors;  to 
the  contrary,  a  large  part  of  the  variation  can,  no  doubt,  be  laid  to  the 
equally  wide  variations  in  assessment  practices  and  in  the  training  and 
experience  of  the  assessing  officers  that  is  encountered  from  cotuity  to 
county. 


property.  Consequently,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  concern- 
ing ourselves  with  aggregate  figures  and,  further,  that  the  inter-county 
variations  that  are  here  indicated  will  not  be  as  striking  as  they  would 
be  were  consideration  had  of  the  differences  in  average  levels  of  assess- 
ment for  different  classes  of  property. 

l"Since  this  litigation  is  still  pending  in  the  Florida  courts,  it  is 
not  deemed  advisable  to  reveal  the  results  of  this  study  except  in  the  most 
general  terms.   Indeed,  in  the  form  in  which  the  data  from  this  study  were 
made  available,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  whether  the  procodiu-ef?  employed 
involved  any  attempt  at  classifying  the  properties  treated  or  what  rela- 
tive contribution  to  the  rtC(ii<Jt;'i-»"^  ^<j,i.;..n  lTui-;cu+.o/1  vr-is  ma'Vv  by  oach  '>i"  ^Jle 
Varioiifi  V-inrla  of  iJi'.xovty. 
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On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  situations  that  may  provide 
rational  motivation  for  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "competitive 
iinder-assessment, "  if  any  of  the  assessing  officers  shoxild  prove  susceptible 
to  their  influence.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  most  commonly  cited 
of  these  sitioations  does  not  exist  in  Florida;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
no  state  ad  valorem  tax  on  locally-assessed  property  and  therefore  there 
is  no  pressure  on  the  assessing  officer  to  under-assess  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  contribution  of  his  county  to  the  state  tax.  Even  so,  however, 
there  are  other  types  of  overlapping  tax  districts  which  present  a  some- 
what parallel  situation.  For  example,  there  is  the  Central  and  South 
Florida  Flood  Control  District,  involving  all  of  the  coiinties  of  that  part 
of  the  state,  and  there  is  at  least  one  example  of  a  bi-county,  fixed- 
millage  district  in  the  arrangement  between  Brevard  and  Indian  River 
Counties  for  the  maintenance  of  Sebastian  Inlet.   It  is  characteristic  of 
such  districts  that  their  revenues  are  produced  by  the  levy  of  a  fixed 
millage  to  county-assessed  property  within  the  component  counties.  The 
temptation  for  these  counties  to  under-assess  their  property  in  order  to 
minimize  the  contribution  of  the  respective  county  to  the  revenue  of  the 
district  should  be  obvious.  .  •   '      ■ 

Another  possible  inducement  toward  competitive  under-assessment  in 
the  several  counties  of  the  state  consists  in  the  notion  that  such  a 
practice  will  attract  new  industries  and  new  residents  to  the  respective 
county.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  question  whether  such  a 
policy  is  well  calculated  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

Having  cited  the  extent  of  the  variations  in  levels  of  assessment 
that  exist  from  county  to  county,  let  us  now  note  some  of  the  more  apparent 
consequences  that  can  be  attributed  to  these  variations : 
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a.  Railroad  and  telegraph  propei'ties,  which  are  state-assessed 
(presumably  at  the  sarae  level  throughout  the  state)  but  which  are  taxed 
at  the  same  millage  as  other  property  in  the  counties  in  which  such  rail- 
road property  is  located,  must  necessarily  be  over  or  under-taxed,  rela- 
tive to  county-assessed  property,  in  virtually  all  of  the  counties.  The 
present  study  does  not  purport  to  describe  the  situation  that  prevails  in 
any  particular  county,  however,  since  no  assessment  data  are  available  for 
tlie  state-assessed  property.  The  pxirpose  here  is  merely  to  point  out  that 
such  discrimination  must  necessarily  exist  in  nearly  all  counties  if  levels 
of  assessment  vary  from  county  to  county.  Incidentally,  it  is  also  futile 
to  expect  that  the  Railroad  Board  can  equalize  the  valuations  that  it 
certifies  to  the  several  counties  with  the  levels  of  assessment  in  the  res- 
p3ctive  counties,  for  the  Railroad  Board  simply  has  no  way  whatever  of  know- 
ing what  those  levels  of  assessment  are, 

b.  Another  extremely  important  consequence  of  the  widely  varying 
ratios  of  assessment  that  were  found  from  one  county  to  another  is  that 
the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  the  property  tax  among  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  population  also  varies  widely  from  co\inty  to  coiinty. 

Ostonsibly,  at  least,  the  distribution  of  the  property  tax  burden 
has  been  established  by  the  most  authoritative  expression  of  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people  of  the  state.  That  is  to  say,  the  provisions  of  the 
state  constitution  which  provide  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  taxation-^''' 
and  for  the  exemption  from  the  tax  of  owner-occupied  property  up  to  an 
assessed  valuation  of  15,000,"^^  and  also  the  statutory  requirement  that 


^'''Article  IX,  section  1. 
l%rticle  X,  section  7. 
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all  property  be  assessed  for  tax  purposes  at  1Q0%  of  full  cash  value,-^^ 
were  intended  to  establish  the  relati-ve  share  of  the  total  property  tax 
burden  that  is  to  be  borne  by  each  property  ovmer  in  the  state. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however — and  largely  because  of  the  someivhat 
peculiar  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  existence  of  the  homestead 
exemption — this  distribution  of  the  property  tax  burden  among  the  various  , 
segments  of  the  population  is  quite  radically  altered  from  co-anty  to  county 
What  is  mcre_,  this  alteration  comes  about^  not  as  the  decision  of  any  .- 
regularly  constituted  agency  with  the  authority  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion, but  through  the  mere  circumstance  (either  by  accident  or  by  the 
design  of  the  assessing  officer)  of  the  level  of  valuation  in  the  particu- 
lar county. 

Let  us   consult  Figure  2  so  that  the  point  tinder  consideration  raight 
be  more  easily  explained,  Ass-ume  that  two  individuals,  A  and  B,  ovm 
properties  with  full  values,  respectively,  of  ^20,000  and  $30,000. 
Then  recall  that  the  assessed  valuation  remaining  after  the  deduction  of 
homestead  exemption  will  be  the  meas-ure  of  the  relative  tax  burdens  that 
the  tvTO  individuals  will  bear,  since  both  will  pay  at  the  same  rate,  or 
millage.  Thus,  with  the  properties  both  assessed  at  100^  of  full  market 
value  and  v;ith  the  ^p5,000  homestead  exemption  applied  to  both  properties, 
it  can  be  readily  seen  that  B's  burden  iidll  be  16?^  of  A's,  or  two-thirds 
greater.  Mow  it  can  with  considerable  reason  be  said  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  tax  burdens  of  the  two  individ-uals  at  this  point  (assess- 
ment at  ino5?  of  fiill  value,  less  homestead  exemption)  represents  the 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden,  as  betvreen  these  two  individuals,  that 


^^Florida  Statutes  (1955),  193 .11(1). 
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Figure  2 

EFFECT  OF  H0I15ESTEAD  EXEMPTION  ON  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  PROPERTY  TAX  BURDEN  AT  VARIOUS  LEVELS  OF  ASSESSlviENT 


A       ■  B  B  of  A 

Assessed  at  100$^                                    .:i^20,000  1^30,000  l50 

Less  Exemption                                            g,000  5,000 

^15  J  000  :p25,000  166.7 

Assessed  at  1%                                    Ol5,000  522,500  l50 

Less  Exemption                                            5^000  5jOOO 

^10,000  .^.17,500  175 

Assessed  at  50^               ;jil0,000  i;l5,000  150 

Less  Exemption                  5j000  5jOOO 

^   5,000  ^10,000  200 

Assessed  at  30^               ^   6^000  ;^  9,000  l50 

Less  Exemption                  5,000  5,000 

'■^  1^000  -^  k]ooQ  uoo 


was  decreed  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  state  expressed  through  the  pro- 
cedure by  v/hich  the  people  adopt  amendments  to  the  constitution  and  also 
through  the  procedures  by  v/hich  legislation  is  passed.  One  may  argue  the 
merits  of  this  distribution,  if  he  wishes,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
sovereign  expression  of  the  public  policy  of  the  state  can  hardly  be 
doubted. 

Look  what  happens,  however,  as  the  two  properties  are  assessed  at 
various  lower  percentages  of  full  value,  with  the  homestead  exemption 
deducted  in  each  case.  Assessment  at  75^  results  in  B's  burden  being  in- 
creased to  175^  of  A's.  B's  burden  will  be  increased  to  just  double  that 
of  A  with  the  level  of  assessment  at  50^  of  full  value.  And  at  a  30^  level 
of  assessment,  B's  burden  will  actually  be  four  times  (UOO^)  of  A's.  Note, 
then,  the  really  radical  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  burden  that 
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has  taken  place,  then,  as  beween  a  county  in  which  properties  are  valued 
at  100:^  ox  fu].l  value  J  on  the  one  ht^nd^  and  counties  in  which  properties 
are  valued  at  only  30%   of  fxill   value,  on  the  other  hand;  and,  bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  the  30%   figure  is  not  inordinately  low—it  is  certain  that 
several  Florida  counties  assess  at  percentages  that  lovr  or  even  lower.  The 
question  might  seriously  be  asked  v/hether  the  property  ta::,  so  administered, 
is  even  an  ad  valorem  tax,  in  any  practical  sense. 

c.  An  extremely  serious  but  seldom  commented  upon  conspquence  of  the 
fact  that  levels  of  assessment  vary  widely  from,  county  to  countj'  is  that 
this  situation  renders  the  statutory  procedures  for  the  review  of  individual 
assessments  largely  ineffectual. 

If  the  findings  oj?  the  staff  ratio  study  have  any  significance  what- 
ever for  the  subject  of  the  review  of  local  asssssments,  it  must  surely  be 
that  the  county  boards  of  eq-'jalization  should,  each  year,  be  literally 
swamped  with  protesting  taxpayers.  That  they  in  fact  are  not  so  sv;amped 
is  revealingly  illustrated  by  Table  7  which  shovfs  the  number  of  complaints 
heard  by  boards  of  equalization  in  32  Florida  coimties  that  replied 
to  a  staff  questionnaire  on  the  subject,  and  the  disposition  of  these  com- 
plaints.  Tv/elve  of  the  counties  returning  the  questionnaire  reported  that 
no  complaints  had  been  received  over  the  five-year  period.  None  of  the 
counties  returning  reported  a  number  of  complaints  during  the  period  chat 
is  sufficient  to  support  an  inference  that  tne  revievir  procedures  are 
serving  their  proper  purpose.  Even  giant  Dade  County,  mth  its  population 
of  well  over  half  a  million,  reported  a  paltry  U38  complaints  for  the  five- 
year  period,  an  average  of  only  eighty-odd  per  year. 

Such  a  paucity  of  complaints  can  only  support  one  or  both  of  tvro 
conclusions:  Property  owners  in  Florida  counties  either  do  not  know  that 
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they  are  being  discriminated  a^ainat,  or^  kno-'.Tingj  they  despair  of  prosecu- 
ting a  successful  appeal  before  the  board  of  equalization.  There  is  ample 
reason  to  suspect  that  both  are  true. 

To  begin  vfith,  in  a  situation  in  vjhich  no  county  assesses  at  the 
statutory  100^  of  full  value  and  in  which  levels  of  assessment  vary  widely 
from  one  county  to  another,  how  is  the  taxpayer  supposed  to  know  when  his 
property  has  been  inequitably  assessed?  If  he  were  an  informed  citizenj 
he  would  probably  be  avrare  of  the  statutoiy  requirement  that  all  property 
be  assessed  at  100%   of  full  value.  If  this  were  the  case  and  he  checked 
the  valuation  on  his  property  #iich  had  been  entered  on  the  taxroll,  he 
would  likely  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  was  assessed  at  a  figure 
that  was  well  below  Tiiat  he  thought  his  property  was  worth,  and  decide  to 
"leave  well  enough  alone"  lest  he  find  his  valuation  raised  to  the  100^ 
limit. 

Siippose,  further,  that  a  taxpayer  has  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
property  is  not  being  equitably  assessed  at  whatever  the  prevailing  level 
of  assessment.  How  can  he  go  about  convincing  the  board  of  equalization 
of  this  fact?  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  a  board  of  equalization  would 
require  more  than  the  mere  opinion  of  the  injured  taxpayer  that  he  was 
being  mistreated  before  it  would  order  an  alteration  in  the  assessed  valua- 
tion. The  taxpayer  would  not  be  able  to  depend  upon  any  comparison  with 
what  he  thought  was  the  full   value  of  his  property,  however,  for  he  would 
have  no  T/ay  of  knoT/ing  the  level  at  which  the  property  was  assessed 
(indeed,  the  assessor  himself  probably  would  not  knowl).  It  appears, 
rather,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  burden  of  proof  that  most  boards  of 
equalization  would  require,  the  taxpayer  would  have  to  show  that  his  proper- 
ty was  overassessed  in  comparison  with  a  number  of  other  properties 
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Table  7 

Record  of  X-ccal  Review  of  Assessment 


'." 

in  Thi 

I'ty-T-.To  ■Florida 

Counties 

1952-1956 

Nimber  of 

Number  of 

No.  Resulting 

No.  Resulting 

County 

Complaints 

Complaints 

in  Increased 

in  Decreased 

Received 

Rejected 

Valuation 

Valuation 

Alachua 

36 

36 

0 

0 

Bradford 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Calhoun 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

Clay 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dade 

U38 

33? 

1 

98 

Duval 

la 

5 

C 

9 

Glades 

0 

0 

C 

0 

Giilf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hendry 

7 

2 

1 

U 

Hernando 

12 

12 

0 

0 

Holmes 

26 

0 

16 

6 

Jackson 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jefferson 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lake 

5U 

U9 

0 

5 

Leon 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Madison 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Martin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Monroe 

10 

10 

C 

0 

Nassau 

5 

2 

0 

3 

Okaloosa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Orange 

293 

109 

1 

83 

Palm  Eeach 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pasco 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pinellas 

70 

32 

0 

38 

Polk 

h 

U 

0 

0 

Putnam 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Sarasota 

q 

8 

0 

1 

Seminole 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Suv:anee 

o 

0 

2 

0 

Taj-lor 

-1 

1 

C 

0 

Union 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Walton 

U2 

21 

5 

17 

So-urce:     Staff  Questionnaire 
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similarly  situated,  that  is,  properties  that  were  physically  similar  to  his 
and  also  some  properties  that  were  located  near  his,  perhaps  even  adjoining. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  extremely  difficult  burden  of  proof  to  sustain  for 
what  this  amounts  to  is  a  small-scale  ratio  study.  In  any  event,  the  dif- 
ficulties are  sufficiently  formidable  that  most  taxpayers  very  probably 
would  simply  forget  the  complaint  rather  than  continue. 

3,  WITHIN  EACH  OF  THE  COUNTIES  STUDIED  AVERAGE  ASSESSlffiNT  RATIOS 
VARY  WIDELY  FROM  ONE  CLASS  OF  PROPERTY  TO  ANOTHER. 

A  glance  at  Table  6  T,uill  show  that  in  Brevard  County,  for  instance, 
the  class  of  residential  property  with  a  full  value  of  from  $12,501  to 
$25,000  was  assessed  on  the  average  of  19%   of  full  value  while,  in  the 
same  county,  residential  property  with  a  fvill  value  of  less  than  f?5i000 
was  assessed  at  37%   of  full  value. ^"^  The  differentials  found  among  the 
average  assessment  ratios  for  the  several  classes  of  property  are  even  more 
striking  in  some  of  the  other  counties  studied. 

What  significance  sho-uld  be  attached  to  the  finding  under  discussion? 
For  one  thing,  and  quite  obviously,  it  means  that  the  owners  of  some  classes 
of  property  are  bearing  a  greater  proportionate  property  tax  burden  than 
are  the  owners  of  some  of  the  other  classes  of  property.  In  other  words, 
this  can  be  said  to  amount  to  another  alteration  of  the  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  that  has  been  made  without  benefit  of  legal  authority,  for  it  is 
the  requirement  of  the  law  that  all  property  be  taxed  at  "a  uniform  and 
equal  rate.  .  .  ."^l  Note,  too,  as  Table  6  clearly  indicates,  that  the 


20 

It  may  be  noted  from  Table  6  that  the  Transportation  and  Utilities 

class  was  assessed  at  an  even  higher  percentage  of  full  value.  It  was 

felt,  however,  that  the  figure  should  not  be  relied  upon  becaijse  of  the 

inadequate  size  of  the  sample. 

21 

Constitution  of  Florida ,  Article  IX,  Section  1. 
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variation  from  class  to  class  is  very  considerable,  ranging,  a:Tiong  the 
counties  studied,  i'ror:  eleven  perrantage  points  :n  Palm  Beach  County  to 
nearly  trrenty  percentage  points  in  some  co-onties  and  to  even  more  in  others . 

h.     DESPITE  THIS  SHOWING  OF  WIDE  VARIATIONS  IN  LEVELS  OF  ASSESSMIIT 
FROM  ONE  CLaSS  OF  PROPERTY  TO  ANOTHER,  THE  LE'IITEL  DATA  OF  THE  STAFF  RATIO 
STUDY  DO  NOT  INDICATE  AM  PATTERN  OF  O^/ER  OR  UNDER-ASSESS1.IF.NT  OF  PARTICULAR 
CLASSES  OF  PROPERTY  FROM  Olffi  COUlflY  TO  ANOTHER. 

It  can,  of  course,  be  shorrn  that  some  classes  of  property  are  assessed 
at  a  higher  percentage  of  full  value  than  are  other  classes  of  property  in 
the  seve/x-al  co'anties  studied,  taken  together.  This  sho-wing  in  the  aggre- 
gate, however,  does  not  receive  any  clear  support  from  the  aiialysis  of 
particular  counties.  For  exa'nple,  Vacant  Land  (Urban)  v^as  the  class  of 
property  which  was  assessed  at  the  highest  level  in  the  several  counties 
taken  together.  Taking  the  counties  individually,  however,  it  can  be  seen 
that  this  class  was  assessea  at  the  highest  percentage  of  full  value  of 
any  class  in  Nassau  and  Collier  Counties  and  at  the  second  highest  per- 
centage in  Lake  County;  on  the  other  hand,  hov;ever,  it  is  th3  class  which 
is  assessed  at  the  lowest  percentage  of  full  value  in  Leon  and  Palm  Beach 
Counties  and  at  nearly  the  lowest  (seventh  of  nine)  in  Brevard  and  Orange 
Counties.  Somewhat  similarly,  although  the  class  of  Residential  property 
with  a  full  value  of  less  than  $5;,000  vras  assessed  at  the  next  highest 
level  for  all  of  the  counties  taken  togetner,  its  ranking  among  the 
property  classes  in  the  several  counties  taken  singly  follows  no  discern- 
able  pattern  whatever^  it  was  highest  in  Lake  County,  second  highest  in 
Nassau  County,  third  highest  in  Leon  and  Brevard  Counties,  sixth  highest 
in  Palm  Beach  County,  seventh  highest  in  Collier  County  and  eighth  highest 
in  Orange  County. 
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It  is  doubtful,  in  any  event,  whether  any  considerable  effort  should 
be  e^qjended  in  attempting  to  detect  such  patterns  in  the  data  presented 
in  the  staff's  ratio  study.  As  vn.ll  be  explained  presently,  there  T;as 
so  little  uniformity  of  assessments  within  classes  of  property  that  it 
is  possible  to  speak  of  "patterns"  only  in  terms  of  aggregates ,  and  this 
can,  of  course,  be  very  misleading.  At  the  least,  howeverj  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  absence  of  discernible  patterns  among  the  levels  of  assess- 
ment for  classes  of  property  from  one  county  to  another  serves  to  verify 
the  finding  of  a  disturbingly  Iot:  standard  of  performance  of  the  assessment 
function  in  most  of  the  coimties  studied,  a  finding  which  is  clearly 
revealed  by  Table  6  above. ^^ 

5.  IN  GEN'ERAL,  PROPERTY  THAT  IS  V.'HOLLY  OR  IN  PART  SUBJECT  TO  TIffi 
I-I0J1ESTEAD  EXKiPTION  IS  ASSESSED  AT  A  HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  OF  FULL  VALUE  THAN 
IS  NON-EXEMPT  PROPERTY  (See  Table  6  above ).^^ 

In  one  county  only  was  this  pattern  reversed  and  non-exempt  property 
assessed  at  a  higher  level  than  exempt  property,  according  to  the  staff 
ratio  study.  Three  of  the  remaining  counties  studied  assessed  exempt 
property  at  only  a  slightly  higher  level;  in  the  rest,  hoT/ever,  the  differ- 
ential was  substantial. 

It  is  probably  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  any  exactness  any 
single  reason  for  this  rather  consistent  pattern.  One  suggestion,  how- 
ever—purely conjectural—is  that  the  assessing  officers  may  have  attemp- 
ted, perhaps  subconsciously,  to  redi-ess  the  inequities  that  are  caused  by 


22s ee  pp.  i;5-l|8. 


-5For  the  purpose  of  this   calculation,   only  the  residential  property 
classes  and  the  class  of  commercial  property  with  a  full  value  of  less 
than  $25,000  vrere  considered,  for  the  reason  txhat  these  are  the  types  of 
property  to  which  the  homestead  exemption  can  apply. 
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the  homestead  exemption,  either  ty  "soaking"  the  exempt  properties  or  by 
undervaluing  the  non-exempt  properties.  Moreover,  since  properties  in 
the  exempt  category  were  assessed  mere  uiiiformly  in  nearly  all  of  the 
counties  (see  Table  6  above),  it  can  probably  be  said  that  the  former 
alternative  is  probably  the  better  guess  of  the  two.  .  ■ 

6.   IN  EACH  OF  THE  COlWi'IES  STTOIED,  THERE  ARE  YiflDE  VARIATIONS  IN 
THE  LEVELS  AT  YHICH  PARTICULAR  PARCELS  ARE  ASSESSED,  WITHIN  EACH  OF  THE 
SEVEPJlL  CI/.SSES  OF  PROPERTY. 

Table  6^^  indicates  the  existence  of  these  variations  within  classes 
of  property  in  three  ways;  The  outer  lijnits  to  which  the  variations  extend 
in  each  instance  are  indicated  by  columns  2,  3,   and  I4  which  reveal  the 
minimum  ratio,  the  maximum  ratio,  and  the  range  between  them,  respectively. 
The  extent  of  the  scattering  in  the  whole  of  the  category  involved  is  shown 
as  the  average  deviation  froia  the  mean  ratio  in  column  8  of  the  table. 
Finally,  the  relative  seriousness  of  this  average  deviation  for  the  partic- 
ular county  and  class  of  property  is  shown  in  column  9  of  the  table,  by 
relating  it,  percentage-^vise,  to  the  mean  ratio.         '   ■    •   ' 

As  is  readily  apparent  from  a  glance  at  these  columns  of  Table  6,  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  assessments  analyzed  for  this  study  looms  large 
from  whichever  direction  it  is  viewed.  The  number  of  percentage  points 
separating  the  maxim.um  and  the  minimum  levels  of  assessment  mthin  classes 
of  property  for  individual  counties  seldom  falls  below  35  and  frequently 
approaches— and  even  exceeds— IOC.  Equally  distressing  to  all  who  realize 
the  extent  to  which  the  equitable  administration  of  the  property  tax  depends 
upon  uniform  assessments  is  the  import  of  columns  8  and  9  showing. 


2usee  pp.  U5-U8,  above. 
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respectively,  the  average  deviations  and  the  Russell  Inde::es  of  Uniformity 
(coefficients  of  deviation,  or  dispersion)  for  each  county  and  for  each 
class  of  property. ^^  Even  by  the  most  libei-al  standards  of  performance, 
it  is  evident  that  vast  inequities  exist  in  the  present  administration  of 
the  property  tax  in  Florida.  Indeed,  it  is  only  infrequently  that  the 
data  indicate  a  degree  of  uniformity  of  assessment  for  particxilar  classes 
of  property  that  satisfies  even  the  liberal  test  upon  which  the  Rxissell 
Index  is  posited. 2" 

It  would  appear  that  a  principal  significance  of  such  variations  in 
levels  of  assessment  within  property  classes  is  for  our  evaluation  of  the 
quality  of  the  performance  of  the  assessment  function  in  Florida  counties. 
At  least  some  of  the  variations  in  average  levels  of  assessments  that  we 
have  found  to  exist  as  between  different  classes  of  property  are  caused  by 
the  differences  in  the  technical  problems  that  are  no  doubt  encountered  in 
assessing  different  kinds  of  property.  But  this  factor  is  missing  when 
levels  of  assessment  are  compared  within  a  single  class  of  property. 
Indeed,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  variations  found  within  classes  of 
property  are  the  res-ult  of  weaknesses  in  the  assessing  procedures  them- 
selves. Vlhatever  the  cause  of  variations  in  levels  of  assessment,  however, 


^^It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  column  8  shows  only  the  average 
deviation  from  the  mean.  The  maximum  deviation  can  be  readily  ascertained, 
however,  by  calculating  the  difference  between  the  mean  ratio  and  the  maxi- 
mum ratio  or  between  the  mean  ratio  and  the  minimtim  ratio,  whichever  is 
greater.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  this  in  turn  means  that  the  differences 
in  levels  of  assessment  betvreen  parcels  in  different  classes  of  property 
are  possibly  greater  than  appears  from  the  averages  shown  in  the  table. 
That  is  to  say,  the  greatest  differential  betv^een  the  assessment  levels  of 
particular  parcels  could  be  fovmd  between  the  maximum  of  the  one  class  as 
compared  with  the  minimum  of  the  other  class.  And  this  is  a  valid  com- 
parison to  draw,  for  relative  tax  burdens  are  determined  by  levels  of 
assessment,  vathout  regard  to  classes  of  property. 

2^See  pp.  U9-51,  above. 
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their  practical  consequence  is  always  the  same:  They  spell  discrimination 
against  sor^.e  taxpayers  and  in  favor  of  others. 

7 .  NOT  ONLY  ARE  THERE  WIDE  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  LEVELS  OF  ASSESSlffiOT 
ITITHIN  GLASSES  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  IKDKIDUAL  COUNTIES,  BUT  THE  EXTENT  OF 
THIS  DISPERSION  VARIES  FROM  ONE  CLASS  OF  PROPERTY  TO  ANOTHER  Ai\ID  ALSO 
AlvIONG  THE  SAlviPLES  OF  THE  SAivIE  CLASSED  OF  PROPERTY,  IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUIMTIES. 

Otherwise  stated^  within  each  county,  some  classes  of  property  are 
more  uniformly  assessed  than  are  other  classes  and,  also,  a  given  class  of 
property  is  almost  always  assessed  more  uniformly  in  one  county  than  it  is 
in  another  county.  It  is  evident ,  of  course,  that  different  probleuis  can 
be  expected  in  the  assessment  of  different  classes  of  property;  it  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  the  uniformity  with  which  property  is  assessed 
varies  from  one  class  of  property  to  another.  •  .  . 

8.  THE  DATA  INDICATING  UNIFORIviITY  OF  ASSESSMENT  (OR  THE  LACK  OF 
UNIFORlillTY)  DO  EIvERGE  IN  DEFINITE  PATTERNS  AND  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  SAY  THAT 
CERTAIN  CLASSES  OF  PROPERTY  ARE  ASSESSED  MORE  UWIFORlilM  THAN  ARE  OTHER 
CLASSES,  IN  MOST  OF  THE  COUNTIES  STUDIED. ^^   '  ,  ■  . 

For  all  of  the  counties  studied,  taken  together,  the  ranking  of  the 
several  classes  of  property  in  the  order  of  the  uniformity  v/ith  which  they 
were  assessed  is  as  follows:  Residential,  $5,001  to  |12,500;  Residential, 
$12,501  to  $25,000;  Commercial,  above  025,000;  Commercial,  under  $25,000; 
Manufacturing;  Residential,  above  $25,000;  Residential,  below  $5,000; 


^"^In  other  words,  the  data  compiled  from  the  ratio  study  is  much  more 
revealing  concerning  the  uniformity  of  assessments  than  it  is  concerning 
the  average  levels  of  assessment.  This,  of  course,  folloTfs  from  the  fact 
that  the  figures  indicating  levels  of  assessment  are  really  aggregate 
values,  representing  widely  dispersed  ratios  for  particular  parcels  or 
classes.  The  figures  indicating  \aniformity  of  assessments,  on  the  other 
hand,  suffer  from  no  such  disability. 
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Transportation  and  Utilities;  Rural  Land;  and  Vacant  Land  (Urban).  Inspec- 
tion  of  Table  6"  iirill  show  that,  by  and  large,  the  classes  of  property 
assime  approximately  the  same  ranking  in  each  of  the  individioal  coimties 
studied.  _■ 

Unfortunately,  although  it  was  possible  to  detect  patterns  in  the 
degrees  of  uniformity  with  which  the  various  classes  of  property  were 
assessed  in  the  several  counties  studied,  the  staff  found  it  a  great  deal 
more  difficult  to  rationalize  these  patterns,  even  in  terms  of  some  of  the 
generalizations  most  frequently  encountered  in  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  example,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  greater  uniformity  in 
assessments  can  be  achieved  when  property  is  assessed  at  higher  percentages 
of  full  value .^°  The  data  from  the  staff  ratio  study  neither  disprove  nor 
conclusively  confirm  the  validity  of  this  assertion.  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  greater  uniformity  is  not  likely  to  be  attained  with  assess- 
ments made  at  a  higher  level .^ 

The  only  position  in  this  ranking  of  property  classes  that  seems  at 
all  readily  susceptible  to  explanation  is  that  of  Vacant  Land  (Urban).  One 
would  e:q)ect  this  class  to  be  the  least  uniformly  assessed  (as  it  was),  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  one  which  can  be  expected,  more  frequent- 
ly than  the  other  classes,  to  involve  considerations  of  the  effect  or  pres- 
ence of  speculative  activity.  Other  than  for  this  single  position  in  the 


28see  pp.  U5-U8,  above. 

25Harold  M.  Groves,  Financing  Government  (3rd  ed.;  New  York;  Henry 
Holt  and  Company),  p.  78. 

It  can  be  reported,  nowever,  that  in  Orange  Comty,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  a  couple  of  the  others,  there  was  an  incipient  tendency  for 
greater  uniformity  to  characterize  the  assessments  which  were  a  relatively 
higher  percentage  of  full  value.  Perhaps  a  more  comprehensive  study  woijld 
adduce  greater  support  for  the  generalization  undei-  consideration. 
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ranking^  the  relative  uniformity  mth  which  the  different  classes  of 
property  are  assessed  will  have  to  go  iinejqjlained  here.  Of  coijrse,  the 
reader  is  urged  to  try  his  ovm  ingenuity  in  the  premises. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  to  characterize,  with  a  single  word,  the  fore- 
going generalizations  based  upon  the  staff  ratio  studj^,  it  is  submitted 
that  the  word  would  be  "variation."  Variations  were  found  to  exist  at 
virtually  eveiy  stage  of  the  assessment  fuiiction.  Levels  of  assessment 
varied  from  parcel  to  parcel,  from  property  class  to  property  class,  and 
from  county  to  county.  The  consequences  of  such  wide  and  overlapping 
variations  in  levels  of  assessment  for  the  equitable  administration  of  the 
property  tax  are  obvious j  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  Council  staff  that 
the  line  of  reform  which  needs  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  property  tax  is  just  about  as  obvious.  We  shall  take  up  the  staff 
recommendations  in  the  chapter  of  the  present  report  that  follows. 

Before  turning  to  staff  recommendations,  however,  a  further  word  needs 
to  be  said  concerning  the  staff  study  that  provided  the  data  upon  which  the 
findings  and  recommendations  are  based.  It  was  remarked  above  that  the 
staff  study  did  not  purport  to  be  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  a  ratio  study;  it  was  thought  to  be  the  best  that  could  be  done, 
given  available  time,  personnel,  and  funds.  If  findings  have  been  expressed 
or  referred  to  in  positive  terms,  it  was  only  in  the  interest  of  conciseness 
and  not  because  the  staff  had  forgotten  the  limitations  to  which  its  data 
were  subject. 

In  the  same  connection,  mention  should  be  made  of  two  other  studies  of 
the  ratios  of  assessed  to  full  valuations  which  were  made  available  to  the 
Council  staff.  One  of  these  consisted  of  an  unpublished  Master's  Thesis 
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entitled  A  Study  of  the  Assessed  Value  to  Indicated  Sales  Price  Ratio  of 

^1 

properties  in  Alachua  County,  Florida,  by  Jean  Inrdn  Benjamxn.-^   The 

other  study,  referred  to  above, ^^  vras  one  conducted  in  sixty  Florida 
counties  in  1953  in  connection  with  certain  litigation  involving  the  assess- 
ment of  railroad  properties. 

Both  of  these  studies  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  sales 
transactions,  a  method  different  from  (though  not  necessarily  inferior  to) 
the  procedure  followed  for  the  staff  study.  Largely  for  this  reason,  it 
was  not  deemed  feasible  to  attempt  extensively  to  incorporate  the  findings 
of  those  studies  in  the  various  sections  of  the  present  report.  Rather, 
the  decision  has  been  merely  to  generalize  from  them  in  the  broadest  terms. 
This  can  probably  best  be  done  by  simply  stating  that  the  study  undertaken 
in  connection  with  the  Railroad  Rate  Cases  fully  corroborates  some  of  the 
principal  findings  of  the  staff  study  to  the  effect  that  levels  of  assess- 
ment vary  widely  from  county  to  county. ^3 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  Alachua  County  presented  a  picture  in 
that  j\irisdiction  that  was  rather  different  from  that  to  be  inferred  from 
the  staff  study,  in  that  there  was  considerably  less  variation  among  clas- 
ses and  among  individual  parcels.  Furthermore,  that  study  revealed  a  high- 
er degree  of  uniformity  than  was  found  to  have  characterized  the  counties 
treated  in  the  staff  study. 

The  results  of  the  study  in  question  are  not  easily  evaluated.  The 


31university  of  Florida  (195?). 
32s ee  p.  62,  above. 


33Howeverj  the  value  of  that  study  was  considerably  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  it  had  evidently  made  no  attempt  to  classify  the  properties  that 
make  up  the  sample,  and  that  no  indication  of  the  kind  of  dispersion,  or 
variation,  that  characterized  the  sample  studied  was  given. 
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optimistic  explanation  for  the  fact  that  that  study's  findings  were 
rather  different  from  those  v:hich  resulted  from  the  staff  ratio  study  wo\iLd 
seem  to  be  that  Alachua  County  happens  to  be  blessed  with  a  superior  tax 
assessing  office;  a  more  pessimistic  explanation  would  be  that  the  differ- 
ence in  concl'osions  resulted  from  differences  of  procedure  in  the  conduct 
of  the  respective  studies.  The  Council  staff  is  not  in  possession  of 
sufficient  information  to  warrant  the  complete  acceptance  of  either 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER  5 
REGOMffilTDATIOIK 

The  Council  staff  has  given  close  study—within  limits  of  time,  person- 
nel, and  funds—to  the  administration  of  the  property  tax  in  the  State  of 
Florida  and  it  has  presented  and  discussed  its  findings  based  upon  that 
study.  NoTf  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  formulation  of  recommendations  as 
to  a  future  course  of  action  which  will  improve  the  administration  of  the 
property  tax  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  staff  is  guided  in  this 
portion  of  the  report  by  its  professional  convictions,  based  upon  its  study 
of  the  Florida  property  tax  picture. 

One  who  would  chart  a  course  for  the  future  must  first  decide  where 
he  wants  to  go.  More  properly,  when  one  is  concerned  with  matters  of  public 
policy,  as  here,  it  is  necessary  to  define  objectives  as  this  first  step. 
That  is  to  say,  what  do  we   want  the  property  tax  in  Florida  to  be,  other 
than  a  source  of  revenue,  of  course?  It  is  submitted  that  the  following 
two  objectives  Tfill,  beti,Yeen  them,  provide  a  sufficient  frame  of  reference 
for  the  general  and  specific  recommendations  that  are  to  follow. 

In  the  first  place,  aside  from  being  an  efficient  source  of  revenue, 
the  property  tax  should  be  as  equitable  as  possible  in  its  incidence,  and 
that  means,  in  practical  terms,  that  it  should  be  based  upon  equitable 
assessments.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  clearly  necessary — at  least  in 
the  situation  that  exists  in  Florida — that  property  assessments  be  made 
at  a  percentage  of  full  value  that  is  common  to  all  of  the  counties. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  in  framing  the  following  recommendations, 
the  Council  staff  has  worked  within  the  frame  of  reference  that  is  provided 
by  the  problems  that  have  appeared  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
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the  general  property  tax.  Stated  otherwise,  the  staff  has  assumed  here  that 
it  was  concerned  only  with  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  eqtiitable  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  property  tax.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  minor  adaptations  might  be  required  in  order  to  reconcile  the  program 
here  proposed  mth  recommendations  that  may  have  been  made  to  the  Florida 
Citizens'  Tax  Council  in  connection  with  other  aspects  of  the  Florida  tax 
situation. 

The  Council  staff  offers  the  following  recommendations  as  representing 
the  course  of  action  that  is  best  calculated  to  achieve  the  highest  degree 
of  equity  in  the  administration  of  the  general  property  tax. 

1.   PROVISION  SHOULD  BE  liADE  FOR  THE  EQUALIZATION  OF  COUNTY  ASSESS- 
IJENT  RATIOS  AT  THE  STATE  LWEL. 

More  detailed  recommendations  for  the  implementation  of  a  program  of 
state  equalization  will  be  presented  later  but  it  is  thought  advisable  to 
describe  here  in  very  brief  form  vfhat  would  be  involved  in  such  a  program. 
In  very  general  terms,  a  program  of  state  equalization  will  necessitate 
the  creation  of  a  state  agency  with  the  facilities  and  the  authority  needed 
to  conduct  a  continuous  study  of  assessment  practices  and  levels  throughout 
the  state  and,  on  the  basis  thereof,  to  issue  equalization  orders  to  the 
several  counties  of  the  state.  Such  an  equalization  order  would  require 
the  designated  county  to  adjust  the  assessed  valuations  of  all  parcels  in 
designated  classes  of  property  in  that  proportion  that  would  bring  them, 
on  the  average,  to  the  required  percentage  of  fvLLl  market  value. -'- 


^There  is  another  form  of  state  equalization  that  does  not  require  any 
adjustment  of  local  assessments.  Referred  to  as  "variable-ratio"  equaliza- 
tion, it  requires  only  that  there  be  a  "paper"  equalization  for  the  purpose 
of  certain  inter-coimty  transactions  and  transactions  involving  the  counties 
and  the  state,  but  Yd.th  assessments  left  unadjusted  for  local  tax  purposes. 
The  Council  staff  is  of  the  conviction  that  this  form  of  equalization  falls 
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A  brief  comment  concerninr  the  inplementation  of  the  present  recommenda- 
tion is  in  order  at  this  point..  The  desirability  of  state-equalized  assess- 
ments has  been  much  debated  in  Florida^  as  has  also  the  more  particular  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  amendment  to  the  state  Constitution  virould  be  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  state  agency  as  is  here  proposed.-^  There  has  been  much 
argument  on  both  sides  of  this  latter  questionj  however,  it  is  the  vievj-  of 
the  Councj.l  staff  that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution'^  according  to  which 
the  "powers,  duties  and  compensation"  of  county  officers^  including  the 
assessors,  "shall  be  prescribed  by  law  .  .  ,"  leaves  the  way  open  for  the 
creation  of  a  state  equalization  agency  by  an  act  of  the  Legislatiire.-5 

By  whatever  means  the  program,  is  iiaplemented,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
following  are  some,  at  least,  of  the  benefits  Y/hich  it  is  deemed  would  accrue 
from,  the  institu.tion  of  a  dynaD.ic  program  of  state  equalization  of  local 
assessiTients:  ■  '- 

a.  State-equa.lized  assessments  would  eliminate — or  at  least  mitigate — 


far  short  of  meeting  Florida's  rather  peculiar  needs.  For  example,  only  two 
of  the  following  list  of  advantages  that  can  be  expected  to  accrue  from  a 
program  of  state-equalized  assessments  would  be  gained  through  resort  to  this 
limited  type  of  program.  Consequently,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
staff  recommendations  refer  throughout  to  the  stronger,  so-called  "fixed- 
ratio"  form  of  equalization  in  vrhich  local  assessments  are  required  to  con- 
form to  the  required  level  of  market  value. 

See  Y/illiam  M.  Griffin,  State  Supervision  of  Local  Assessments,  Bureau 
of  Governmental  Research  and  Service,  School  of  Public  Administration,  Florida 
State  University  (Tallahassee,  1957),  pp»  3h-36- 

^Ibid.,  pp.  37-38. 

^Art.  VIII,  sec.  6, 

''In  any  event,  however,  another  recommendation  which  follows  calls  for 
the  appointment  of  countj^  assessors  and  this  will  definitely  require  a  con- 
s-titutional  amendment.  The  desirability  of  giving  the  board  constitutional 
status  at  the  same  time  should  be  explored. 
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some  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the  homestead  exemption  provision. 
That  is  to  say,  assuming  that  the  state-eqiialized  level  of  assessments  weald 
be  at  100  per  cent  of  fvill  value^  it  would  increase  the  non-exempt  val-uation 
by  adding  some  properties  to  the  tax  roll  that  are  now  totally  exempt.  Fur- 
thermore^ state  equalization  at  a  high  level  of  assessment  would  minimize 
(though  it  vrould  not  eliminate)  the  regressive  influence  of  the  homestead 
exemption  on  the  property  tax  in  general.  A.ny  increase  in  the  level  of 
assessment  would  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  operation  of  the  exemp- 
tion and  anything  having  this  effect  will  help  to  minimize  its  regressive 
effect. 

b.  State-equalized  assessments  would  permit  the  more  equitable  treat- 
ment of  railroad  and  telegrapli  properties.'   The  present  inequitable  treat- 
ment of  such  property  stems  from  the  fact  that  it  is  assessed  at  the  state 
level,  with  valuations  then  certified  to  the  counties  within  which  the 
property  is  located  to  be  levied  on  at  the  same  rate  as  county -assessed 
property.  Under  such  a  procedure,  equity  would  be  possible  only  if  rail- 
road and  telegraph  property  were  assessed — or  certified — at  the  same  level 
of  assessment  as  property  that  is  assessed  at  the  county  level.  This,  of 
course,  is  quite  impossible,  since  the  Railroad  Assessment  Board  has  no 
way  of  ascertaining  the  prevailing  levels  of  assessment  in  the  several 
counties.  Incidentally,  that  the  total  value  of  such  state-assessed 
property  is  sufficient  to  warrant  our  concern  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  state-assessed  property  in  every  Florida  county  and  that  the 
total  valuation  of  such  property  amounts  to  about  3.3%   of  the  total  assessed 


°See  pp.  51-59,  above. 
7See  p.  6\x,   above. 


value  of  non-exempt  property  in  the  state. 

The  contribution  that  a  program  of  state  equalisation  would  make  toward 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  then,  is  that  it  vrould  permit  the  values  of 

state-assessed  properties  that  are  certified  to  the  counties  to  be  equalized 

9 
with  county-assessed  properties.  •   ■-  '■ 

c.  State -eqiiali zed  assessments  would  restore  the  integrity  of  the  pub- 
lic policy,  expressed  in  constitution  provisions   and  statute/  v^hich 
determines  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  the  property  tax  among  the 
various  segments  of  the  state's  population.   It  would  end  the  situation  which 
presently  exists  whereby  this  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  is  radically 
altered  from  county  to  county,  depending  upon  the  level  of  assessments  that 
happen- -whether  by  accident  or  by  the  whim  of  the  county  assessor--to  prevail 
there. -^^  •  ■        ■   .  '    •   ' 

d.  State -equalized  assessments  would  at  least  make  possible  the  res- 
toration of  the  effectiveness  of  the  procedures  by  which  the  assessed 

1^ 
A'^aluations  of  individual  parcels  are  locally  reviewed.  -'     That  is  to  say, 

it  would  provide  the  taxpayer  with  something  tangible  with  v/hich  to  compare 

his  assessed  valu.ation.  Under  present  circumstances,  he  seldom  has  more 


Florida  Comptroller,  Report  of  County  Finances  and  County  Fee  Officers 
(1955)  pp.  66-67. 

9 
It  might  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  variable -ratio  equalization, 

above  rejected  as  generally  inadequate  to  Florida's  needs,  would,  as  a 

matter  of  fact,  suffice  for  the  limited  piorpose  that  is  here  contemplated. 

-^"^Constitution  of  Florida,  Art.  IX,  sec  1,  and  Art.  X. 

^^Florida  Statutes  (1955);>  193-11  (l)  • 

"1 P 

See  pp.  6^-67,  above. 

%ee  pp.  67-70,  above. 
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than  the  statutory  requirement  that  all  property  be  assessed  at  100^  of  full 
cash  value  to  go  by,  and  that  standard  is  quite  meaningless  in  all  Florida 
counties.  By  the  same  token,  it  would  seem  that  eqiialized  assessments  vrould 
make  it  reasonably  possible  for  an  aggrieved  taxpayer  to  make  a  showing  of 
discrimination  before  a  board  of  equalization  or  review.  At  least,  evi- 
dence tending  to  prove  the  value  of  the  property  in  question  would  become 
relevant  to  such  a  showing. 

e.  State-equalized  assessments  would  result  in  more  equitable  treat- 
ment as  among  ovmers  of  different  types  of  property.  Recourse  to  Table  6 
(pp.  }4$-hQ,   above)  will  show  the  degree  to  which  levels  of  assessment  vary 
from  one  type  of  property  to  another  in  every  one  of  the  counties  treated 
in  the  staff  ratio  study.  Such  inter-class  variations  in  levels  of  assess- 
r'ent  can  only  mean  that  there  is  inter-class  discrimination  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  burden  of  the  property  tax.  The  owners  of  certain  types  of 
property  are,  on  the  average,  bearing  more  than  their  just  share  of  the 
tax  burden  in  each  of  the  several  counties;  ovmers  of  other  types  of  pro- 
perty are,  of  course,  benefiting  from  tliis  situation. 

f .  State-equalized  assessments  would  permit  the  utilization  of 
assessed  valuations  as  the  exclusive  basis  for  the  computation  of  the 
financial  contribution  that  each  Florida  county  must  make  under  the  Mini- 
mum Foundation  Program. 

Let  us  digress  for  a  moment  and  describe  very  briefly  the  mechanics 
of  the  Foundation  Program  so  that  the  potential  usefulness  of  state- 
equalised  assessments  may  be  fully  appreciated.  In  general,  there  are  tviro 
stages  in  the  computations  required  for  the  operation  of  the  program;  First, 
the  cost  of  the  program  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students, 
types  of  programs  of  instruction,  the  level  of  preparation  of  the  teachers. 
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etc.  We  are  not  presently  concerned  with  this  aspect  of  the  mathematics  of  the 
Foundation  Program,  however.  What  concern  us   more  are  the  procedm-es  followed 
in  determining  the  financial  liability  of  the  state  and  the  several  counties, 
respectively,  and  that  computation  proceeds  something  like  this:  First,  the 
total  amount  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  all  the  counties  is  computed 
by  applying  the  statutory  rate  of  6  mills  to  the  combined  assessed  valuation 
of  all  the  counties.  The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  contri- 
bution that  is  to  be  made  by  each  countj^  and  this  is  arrived  at  by  computing 
the  percentage  of  the  total  county  contribution  that  each  county  is  to  pay. 
Tnis  percentage  of  the  total  county  burden  that  each  county  is  to  bear  is  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  a  rather  complex  formula  which  is  designed  to  reveal  the 
taxpaying  ability  of  each  countyj  that  is,  it  is  in  proportion  to  this  tax- 
paying  ability  that  the  contribution  of  each  county  to  the  Foundation  Program 
is  determined.  The  formula  by  which  the  taxpaying  ability  of  each  coimty  is 
computed  includes,  as  factors,  the  county's  percentage  share  of  the  state 
totals  in  sales  tax  returns,  gainfully  employed  workers,  value  of  farm  products _, 
assessed  valiiation  of  railroad  and  telegraph  property,  and  auto  tag  sales,  with 
the  proportionate  contribution  of  each  factor  to  the  formula  being  determined 
by  the  application  of  a  numerical  weight  that  is  applied  in  the  case  of  each 
factor.   The  state  then  makes  up  the  difference  betv/een  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram in  each  of  the  counties  and  the  amomit  of  that  county's  required  contri- 
bution, computed  as  above. 

The  question  to  be  considered  here  is  whether  the  formula  here  described 
is  adequate  to  the  p-urpose  for  which  it  is  used.   In  other  words,  does  it  truly 
reflect  county  taxpaying  ability  in  a  way  that  is  meaningful  to  the  Minimum 
Foundation  Program?  The  Council  staff  is  convinced  that  it  does  not  and  that 
another  important  advantage  of  state  equalization  would  be  that  such  equalized 
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co\inty  assessments  could  be  utilized  as  measvires  of  county  taxpaying  ability 
in  the  computations  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program.  But  let  us  explain 
farther  the  line  of  reasoning  that  v/as  found  to  be  so  persuasive. 

It  is  one  of  the  "givens"  of  this  problen?  that  Florida  school  districts — 
each  of  which  is  coterminous  with  the  county  in  which  it  is  located--are  lim- 
ited to  the  general  property  tax  as  the  source  of  revenue.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  the  best  possible  measixre  of  county  taxpaying 
ability,  so  far  as  the  Minim.\:im  Foundation  Program  is  concerned,,  must  be  the 
proportion  of  the  state  total  valuation  of  non-exempt  property  that  is  located 
in  the  respective  county.  Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  general- 
ization refers  to  equalized  valuations  and  not  to  such  county  assessed  valua- 
tions as  could  be  provided  by  the  counties  at  present. 

Now  if  we  have  reasoned  correctly  that  the  best  possible  indicator  of 
county  taxpaying  ability  is  the  respective  county's  proportion  of  the  state's 
total  assessed  valuation,  computed  on  an  equalized  basis,  then  it  follov/s  that 
the  measure  of  the  efficacy  of  any  other  indicator  of  taxpaying  ability  for  the 
purpose  of  the  program  must  be  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able  to  duplicate  the 
apportionment  of  county  liability  that  would  have  prevailed  had  the  apportion- 
ment been  made  in  accordance  with  equalized  county  assessed  valuations. 


Indeed,  county  assessed  valuations  were  originally  a  part  of  the  for- 
iicilp.  by  which  county  taxpaying  ability  was  computed,  but  the  county  practice 
c:'  1-nder  -assessing  in  order  to  hold  dovm  the  county  share  of  the  financial 
burden  involved  in  the  Prograixi  resulted  in  assessed  valuations  being  deleted 
aa  a  factor  in  the  formula.  Ch.  28128,  Laws  of  Florida,  1953.  Note,  however, 
that  uncqualized  county  assessments  vrere  not  totally  expunged  from  the  Founda- 
tion Prograra,  since  the  total  county  contribution  is  still  determined  by  apply- 
iMg  the  statutory  6  mill  levy  against  the  total  assessed  valuation  for  the 
£':.ate.  This  latter  figure  is  the  si.mi  of  all  county  assessed  valuations  and 
th3refore  is  reduced  by  the  practice  of  under -assessment.  On  the  other  hand, 
hcvever,  any  advantage  that  this  would  bring  to  any  particular  county  woiild  be 
so  insignificant  that  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  important  motive  for 
such  under-assessraent . 
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The  Tax  Cotmcil  staff  had  a  unique  oppcrtunity  so  to  test  the  efficacy  of 

the  present  formula  by  which  the  apportionment  is  made  under  the  Minim-am  Founda- 

15 
tion  Program.    A  limited  ratio  study  had  been  conducted  in  certain  Florida 

counties  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  report.    This  meant;  of  course,  that 
the  average  level  of  assessment  for  each  of  those  counties  V7as  readily  avail- 
able and  it  was  then  a  simple  matter  to  equalize  the  assessed  valuations  as 
reported  by  the  Comptroller  for  those  same  counties  on  the  basis  of  their  res- 
pective levels  of  assessment;  '  and  to  compute  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
total  assessed  valuation  for  the  five  counties  taken  together  that  was  located 
in  each  of  then.  Here,  then,  was  the  proportion  of  the  taxpaying  ability  of 
all  of  the  counties  taken  together  that  was  possessed  by  each  of  them;  or^ 
otherwise  stated;  here  was  the  proportion  of  the  total  county  contributions  to 
the  Foundation  Program  that  would  be  due  from  each  of  the  participating  coun- 
ties (in  the  present  illustration,  totalling  five  counties). 

So  much  for  the  first  member  of  oiJir  comparison.   Next,  the  indexes  of 
taxpaying  ability  of  the  five  counties  for  the  current  year  were  acquired  from 
the  Florida  State  Departm-ent  of  Education  '^   and  the  proportion  that  the 
ability  of  each  bore  to  the  combined  ability  of  the  five  counties  was  computed. 
This  would  be  the  measuore  of  the  relative  contribution  that  would  be  due  from 
each  of  the  coujities  used;  and  therefore  the  second  member  of  our  comparison. 


-'see  Table  8;  p.  89,  for  a  columnar  presentation  of  the  computations 
involved. 

ror  the  purpose  of  the  present  illustration;  two  counties- -Lake  and 
Leon--were  excluded  on  the  grounds  that  the  year  which  provided  the  basis  for 
the  computation  of  their  respective  assessment  ratios  (1952)  was  too  far 
removed  from  the  years  providing  the  basis  for  the  same  computations  for  the 
other  coimties  involved  (195^;  1955,-  and  1956) . 

'Florida  Comptroller;  Report  of  County  Finances  and  County  Fee  Officers, 
(1955).  pp.  66-67.  ~ 

T'lorida  State  Department  of  Education,  The  Revised  Index  of  Taxpaying 
Ability  for  the  Year  1956-57  (April  25,  1956). 
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The  results  of  tha  corparison  were  impressive ^  indeed.  Had  the  determina- 
tion of  the  county  contributions  of  the  five  counties  making  up  this  hypothe- 
tical state  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  equalized  assessed  valuations  iustesd 
of  ou  the  basis  of  the  present  formiila^  the  results  for  the  counties  concerned 
would  have  been  as  follows:  Brevard  County  would  have  paid  $15^680^  or  o.T^ij 
less;  Collier  County  voiad  have  paid  $6^^,31+2;,  or  &2.1'-^  more;  riassau  County 
would  have  paid  $55,913.  or  58.8/0,  less,  Orange  Coimty  would  have  paid  $173, OCS, 
or  15-1%.  less,  and  Palm  Beach  County  vrould  have  paid  $l8o,339,  or  l6/j,  more. 

It  is  submitted  that,  even  discounting  the  results  of  this  investigation 
for  the  admitted  inadeqiiacies  of  the  ratio  study  upon  v/hich  they  were  based, 

these  figures  bear  eloquent  testimony  for  the  need  in  Florida  for  state-equal- 

20 
xzed  assessments. 

g.   State-equalized  assessments  would  have  the  further  salutory  effect 

of  eliminating  at  least  one  of  the  inducements  of  competitive  under-assessnent. 


19rhat  the  present  formula  fails  to  reflect  the  same  relative  taxpaying 
ability  for  each  of  the  counties  in  the  illustration  as  do  equalized  assess- 
ments should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  procedure 
by  which  the  formula  was  originated.  What  apparently  happened  was  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  contrive  a  formula  that  would  reflect  the  same  relative 
taxpaying  abilities  for  each  of  the  state's  siicty-seven  counties  as  was  at 
that  time  indicated  by  equalized  assessed  valuations.  Unfortunately,  only 
the  most  primitive  means  for  determining  these  equalized  valuations  were 
available  (i.e.,  "guesstimates"  that  were  secured  from  various  individuals 
in  the  several  counties  of  the  state).  It  seems  obvious  enough,  then,  that 
the  present  formula  cannot  be  expected  to  i-eflect  county  taxpaying  ability 
with  any  greater  accuracy  than  that  with  which  equalized  ratios  for  the 
several  counties  were  determined  at  the  time  the  formula  was  contrived. 

^%'he  point  shoxold  perhaps  be  made  that  it  would  not  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  gain  this  particular  benefit  from  state -equal! zed  assessments, 
for  any  adjustment  actually  to  be  made  to  local  assessments.  That  is  to 
say,  it  could  as  well  be  a  paper  equalization  only  (usually  referred  to 
as  variable  ratio)  for  this  purpose. 
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What  is  referred  to  is  the  situation  involving  fixed-millage;  special  purpose 

21 
districts  embracing  more  than  one  county.    Under  a  viable  program  of  state- 
equalized  assessments J  any  county  which  participated  in  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  no  cause  whatever  for  fearing  that  it  was  being  exploited  by  another 
participating  county  through  the  p\:irposeful  undervaluation  of  the  latter  county's 
property. 

This  concludes  the  tabiilation  of  formal  advantages  that  it  seems  can  be 
expected  to  accrue  from  a  program  of  state  equalization  of  local  assessments. 
It  should;,  perhaps ;  be  noted  that^  for  the  most  part,  the  advantages  listed 
are  not  based  upon  any  judgment  concerning  the  quality  of  the  present  perfor- 
mance of  the  assessing  function.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  a  major 
objective  of  the  recommended  program  wouJLd  be  to  upgrade  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  the  quality  of  this  performance.  Nevertheless --and  this  is  the 
point  that  is  deserving  of  emphasis  here — state-wide  equalization  of  local 
assessments  would  be  required  even  if  the  assessing  task  were  being  performed 
at  the  highest  possible  level  of  quality  throughout  the  state. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Council  staff  that  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments present  a  compelling  case  for  the  need  of  an  equalization  program.  If 
additional  argument  be  needed,  of  course,  there  is  the  further  circumstance 
that  at  least  forty  of  the  other  states  have  already  enacted  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram of  state -equalization  of  local  assessments.  These  programs  cover  a  wide 
variety,  ranging  from  the  "paper"  equalization  that  is  sufficient  for 


21 

Examples  are  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  the  South-Central  Florida  Flood 

Control  District,  and  the  arrangempnt  betv/eeii  Brevai^i  and  Indian  River  Coiinties 
for  the  maintenance  of  Sebastian  Inlet. 
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intergovernmental  purposes,  to  the  full,  fixed-ratio  eq^ualization  that  affects 

22 
valuations  for  local  tax  purposes. 

2.  THERE  SHOULD  BE  CREATEB  A  STATE  BOARD  OF  PROPERTY  ASSESGIvEIJTS,  CON- 
SISTING OF  TEE  GOVERNOR,  WHO  SHOULD  ACT  AS  CHAIRMAN,  THE  STATE  COMPTROLLER, 
AND  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INS^IP.UCTION,^-^  AND  THIS  BOARD,  IffilCH 
SHOULD  BE  CHARGED  VJITH  GENERAL  SUPERVISION  OVER  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PRO- 
PERTY  TAX,  SHOULD  ACT  THROUGH  A  DIRECTOR  OF  ASSESSMENT  EQUALIZATION,   TO  BE 
APPOIIWED  BY  THE  BOARD  AI\iD  TO  SERVE  AT  ITS  PLEASURE. 

The  making  of  tiiis  recommendation  required  tliat  prior  answers  be  for- 
mulated for  a  number  of  interesting  questions:   Should  the  state  agency  that 
must  be  created  to  carry  out  the  equalization  and  supervision  program  be 
headed  by  a  single  administrator  or  by  a  board  or  commission?  If  the  latter, 
should  the  membersliip  be  ad  hoc  (i.e.,  selected  for  this  particular  jjurpose) 
or  ex  officio  (i.e.,  made  up  of  persons  already  holding  specified  public 
offices);   If  a  board-director  relationship  should  be  resorted  to  (as  it  was), 
what  degree  of  independence  from  board  control  should  be  accorded  the  director- 
Let  us  discuss  these  questions  in  turn. 

Students  of  administration  have  achieved  a  fair  degree  of  agreement 
regarding  the  general  kinds  of  administrative  situations  in  which  they  would 

use  the  single  administrator  and  the  kinds  in  which  they  would  employ  a  multi- 

25 
member  board  or  commission.    In  general,  it  is  agreed  that  the  single 


TChe  State  Tax  Equalization  Board  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsj^lvania, 
School  Subsidies:  Pennsylvania 's  Program  for  State  Support  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, pp.  ^-0-41. 

•%ereafter  referred  to  as  "the  board." 

Hereafter  to  be  referred  to  as  the  "director." 

or 

"^See,  for  example,  Leonard  D.  White,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public 
Administration  (3rd  ed. ;  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  194-8),  pp.~5l-34. 
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administrator  should  be  utilized  in  situations  in  which  "major  policy  and 
objectives  are  generally  accepted  .  .  .  /and/  where  the  public  interest  is 
well  defined  and  broadly  recognized  .  .  ./'^  while  the  board  or  commission 
form  of  organization  is  requisite  in  situations  calling  for  "...  the  dis- 
covery and  formulation  of  policy  through  specific  decisions  in  particular  cases 
or  through  inquiry  and  the  promulgation  of  general  rules  and  regulations,  sub- 
ject to  the  often  vague  phrases  of  the  law;  the  exercise  of  wid?  discretionary 
or  controlling  powers  affecting  important  private  interests  of  persons  or  pro- 
perty; the  exercise  of  coercive  power  in  controversial  areas;  or  the  protec- 

27 
tion  of  administrative  integrity  against  hostile  outside  pressure  .  .  .  ," 

It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  proposed  equalization  and  supervision 
program  will  involve  activities  and  situations  that  \Jill   call  for  both  of  the 
kinds  of  administrative  organization  described  above.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
will  be  the  task  of  promulgating  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of 
local  assessing  officers;  there  will  be  need  for  the  exercise  of  almost  judi- 
cial discretion  in  passing  upon  the  suspension  and  removal  of  assessing  officers; 
and,  of  course^  there  will  be  the  general  duty  of  exercising  general  supervi- 
sion over  the  whole  program.  On  the  other  liand,  there  will  also  be  tasks 
requiring  the  highest  degree  of  professional  competence  and  involving  the  kind 
of  dynamic  administration  for  which  a  collegiate  body  would  be  totally  unsuited. 
Quite  properly,  it  is  submitted,  the  present  recommendation  attempts  to  provide 
both  kinds  of  direction  for  the  proposed  program. 

The  second  question  posed  above  was  whether  the  board  should  be  ad  hoc 
or  ex  officio  in  its  membership.  On  this  question,  it  should  perhaps  be 


^^Ibid. ,  p.  81. 


27- 


Ibid. ,  p.  82. 
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frank].y  admitted  that  the  temptation  to  make  use  of  selected  members  of  the 
state  cabinet,  who  are  already  elected  on  a  state-wide  basis  and  whose  present 
functional  responsibilities  assure  that  they  will  have  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  administration  of  the  general  property  tax,  was  just  too  great  to  be 
resisted.  Here,  alJiost  automatically,  can  be  solved  the  nice  problems  of 
representativeness,  of  conflict  of  interest,  of  tenure,  of  continuity,  and  of 
compensation,  which  would  be  most  difficult  of  solution  in  the  case  of  an  ad 
hoc  agency.  Fiorthermore ,  as  should  appear  from  the  more  detailed  recommenda- 
tions that  follow,  the  usual  objections  to  ex  officio  assignments  for  members 
of  the  cabinet  seem  to  lose  considerable  force  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
state  board  will  probably  be  called  on  to  give  only  intermittant  attention  to 
matters  concerning  the  program.  In  all,  the  arguments  favoring  ex  officio  mem- 
bership for  the  board  were  sufficiently  compelling  to  carry  the  day. 

The  final  question  raised  above  concerned  the  degree  of  independence  that 
the  chief  staff  officer  (director)  of  the  board  was  to  have.   It  should  be 
noted,  to  begin  with,  that  several  alternative  arrangements  are  available.  The 
staff  officer --here,  the  director- -could  be  left  without  any  formal  indepen- 
dence whatever  by  permitting  his  removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  At  the 

other  extreme,  he  could  be  made  quite  independent  by  simply  providing  that  he 

28 
could  not  be  removed  except  for  cause.    Then,  an  arrangement  which  lies  some- 
where between  these  two  extremes  would  be  one  according  to  which  the  director 
would  be  appointed  for  a  specified  term  and  be  subject  to  removal  only  for 
cause . 


2%his  limitation  on  the  power  to  remove  has  been  greatly  litigated, 
probably  in  every  state  of  the  Union  and,  therefore,  its  meaning  has  been 
well  defined.  Generally,  "cause"  has  been  judicially  defined  so  as  to  afford 
maximum  protection  to  the  employee  or  officer]  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been 
narrowly  defined  to  require  that  the  "cause"  must  have  some  fimdamental 
relation  to  the  person's  job--indeed,  it  is  sometimes  held  that  it  must  render 
the  person  unfit  to  perform  his  duties. 
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Fairly  potent  considerations  seened  to  dictate  the  choice  of  the  first 
described  arrangement --that  which  apparently  would  minimize  the  degree  of 
independence.  In  the  first  place^  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  direc- 
tor vrill  necessarily  be  a  person  with  very  considerable  professional  attain- 
ments and  it  is  highly  unlilcely  that  he  would  be  willing  to  continue  in  the 
position  without  the  complete  confidence  and  support  of  the  board,  whatever 
the  formal  arrangement.  In  other  words,  the  independence  that  the  other  alter- 
natives seem  to  offer  is,  in  a  practical  sense,  largely  illusory.  In  the 
second  place,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  director  mil 
have  rather  profoiind  consequences  for  strcngly-vested  local  interests  and  it 
may  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  try  to  make  the  arrangements  as  palatable  as 
possible  to  such  interests.  The  arrangement  which  makes  the  director  completely 
responsible  to  the  politically-responsible  board  seems  best  calculated  to  do 
this. 

3.  THE  BOARD  SHOULD,  ON  THE  RECOIVilylENDATIONS  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  PROMULGATE 
A  SYSTEM  OF  PROPERTY  CLASSIFICATIONS  WHICH  ARE  MEANINGFUL  IN  TERMS  OF  PROBLEMS 
LIKELY  TO  BE  ENCOUNTERED  IN  PROPERTY  ASSESSING,  AND  ALL  OF  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  BOARD  AND  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  WHETHER  INVOLVING  PROPERTY  ASSESSMEm?,  REASSESS- 
MENTS, EQUALIZATION  ORDERS,  OR  ANY  OF  THEIR  OTHER  SUPERVISORY  POWERS,  SHOULD 
BE  UNDERSTOOD  AS  EXTENDING  TO  EACH  CLASS  OF  PROPERTY  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF  THE 
STATE. 

It  would  seem  that  a  convenient  and  meaningful  way  to  explain  the  merits 
of  the  present  recommendation  would  be  to  suggest  hypothetical  situations, 
under  each  of  the  headings  listed,  in  which  purposes  of  the  equalization  and 
supervision  program  would  be  jeopardized  by  the  absence  of  such  a  classifica- 
tion system  or,  of  coiirse,  by  the  absence  of  any  authority  in  the  board  and 
the  director  to  act  with  respect  to  particular  classes. 
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It  would  appear,  for  example,  that  the  true  test  for  the  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  unique  problems  of  assessment  for  various  kinds  of  property  vould 
be  whether  levels  of  assessment  varied  significantly  from  one  class  of  pro- 
perty to  another.  But  classification  would  have  to  precede  the  discovery  of 
such  a  pattern,  if  only  in  the  rudimentary  form  which  occiurs  when  one  notices 
more  or  less  consistent  recurrences  of  any  phenomena  having  to  do  with  levels 
of  assessment.  Of  course,  the  more  deliberative  the  search  for  such  problems, 
the  more  likely  that  the  search  will  prove  successful;  consequently,  it  should 
prove  profitable  first  to  devise  a  classification  on  the  basis  of  what  experi- 
ence is  possessed  and  also  on  the  basis  of  informed  conjecture,  and  then  to 
revise  it  as  later  experience  dictates.  Thus,  for  example,  suppose  that  there 
is  tentatively  established  two  categories  of  low-priced  residential  property 
and  then  it  later  develops  that  no  significant  pattern  is  detected  in  the 
levels  of  assessed  to  full  valuations  as  to  parcels  within  those  two  classes. 
This  would  seem  to  mean  that  this  part  of  the  classification  was  not  relevant 
to  problems  of  assessment  and  changes  would  be  made,  probably  combining  these 
two  classes  and  perhaps  tentatively  setting  up  others. 

The  importance  of  a  rational  classification  system  to  the  power  of  the 
board  to  order  county-wide  reassessments  is  apparent.  The  situation  could 
well  arise  in  which  all  of  the  classes  of  property  but  one  within  a  given 
county  were  assessed  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  uniformity.  The  director  and 
the  board  might  well  hesitate  to  order  an  expensive  and  time-consuming  county- 
wide  reassessment  of  all  of  the  property  in  the  county  just  to  improve  the 
quality  of  assessments  for  the  one  class.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they 
would  be  free  of  such  restraint  if  they  possessed  the  authority  to  order 
reassessment  of  the  one  class  only. 
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The  necessity  for  the  creation  of  a  rational  classification  system  as 
well  as  for  the  authorization  of  the  board  and  the  director  to  act  with  regard 
to  particular  classes,  can  also  he  illustrated  by  the  use  of  a  hypothetical 
ey^mple.  Suppose  that  the  ratio  studies  of  the  director  reveal  that  the 
average  levels  of  assessment  (i.e.,  of  assessed  to  full  values)  for  the 
following  classes  of  property  in  a  given  covinty  were  as  follows:  Residen- 
tial, 9lf3i  Manufacturing,  97^o;  Vacant  Land,  Q%;   and  Commercial,  1025^?;  and 

suppose,  further,  that  the  average  level  of  assessment  for  all  of  the  property 

,  29 

in  the  county  were  92fa  of  full  value.    If  the  authority  of  the  hoard  and 


the  director  to  issue  equalization  orders  were  limited  to  orders  affecting 
the  co^onty  as  a  whole  and  not  specified  classes  of  property,  the  resulting 
average  levels  of  assessment  for  the  above  classes  (with  equalization  at  100^ 
of  full  value)  would  be  as  follows:  Residential,  98.9/0;  Manufacturing,  105.^fo; 
Vacant  Land,  92. ^/jj  and  Commercial,  110. 9fb.  Note  that  this  equalization  order 
would  improve  the  situation  with  regard  to  only  t^TO  of  the  property  classes 
(in  the  sense  that  their  average  level  of  assessment  would  be  closer  to  the 
statutory  IQQPJo   of  full  value  than  it  was  prior  to  equalization),  while  the 
other  two  classes  (Manufacturing  and  Commercial)  would  actually  be  worse  off 
than  before  equalization.-'   What  is  obviously  needed  is  for  the  board  and  the 
director  to  have  the  authority  to  equalize  each  individual  class  separately. 


29 
"^The  hypothetical  example  assumes  that  the  equalization  program  has 

been  in  operation  for  some  time  and  that  levels  of  assessment  liave  been  pushed 

fairly  close  to  the  100^  target.  That  the  inter-class  variations  indicated 

by  the  hypothetical  figures  are  not  unrealistically  large  can  be  seen  by  a 

brief  look  at  Table  6,  above. 

■^   It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  these  two  property  classes  would 
be  "worse  off"  only  in  the  sense  that  the  ideal  (all  classes  equalized  at  lOO/a 
of  fiill  value)  would  not  be  achieved.  Such  a  blanket  equalization  would  not 
affect  the  equity  of  the  property  tax  in  any  way  since  individual  taxpayers 
would  remain  in  the  same  relative  position  as  before. 
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The  general  supervisory  powers  of  the  board  and  the  director  would  be 
much  too  varied  to  permit  detailed  treatment  under  tliis  heading.   It  is  evident, 
however,  that  all  of  the  hj/pothetical  situations  used  so  far  would  involve 
extensive  reporting  on  the  part  of  local  assessing  offices.  For  example,  the 
taxrolls  of  the  several  counties  would  certainly  have  to  be  set  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reflect  the  prevailing  classifications  of  property;  similarly,  the 
board  would  frequently  direct  that  informational  reports  be  submitted  by  the 
local  offices  and  these  would  also  have  to  reflect  the  classification. 

In  sum,  it  can  be  said  that  this  recommendation,  though  simple  in  concept, 
is  one  of  the  more  important  among  those  offered  in  the  present  report.   Indeed, 
its  adoption  is  essential  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  equalization  and 
supervision  program  itself. 

h.     THE  PRESENT  STATUTORY  REQUIKEtffiNT  THAT  iXLL   PROPERTY  BE  ASSESSED  AT 
FULL  MARKET  VALUE  SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED  IN  EFFECT. 

The  assertion  is  frequently  encountered  to  the  effect  that  it  is  imrealis- 
tic  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  average  level  of  assessments  at  lOOfj  of  full 
value.  If  there  is  a  rational  justification  for  this  view,  however,  it  has 
completely  eluded  the  Council's  staff.  It  is  submitted,  to  the  contrary,  that 
lOOfo  of  full  value  is  no  more  difficult  or  elusive  a  target  for  the  county 
assessors  than  is  some  percentage  of  full  value  other  than  lOO^/o.     Indeed,  one 
argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of  full  value  for  this  pvirpose  is  that  it  neces- 
sarily requires  one  less  calculation  than  would  any  other  level  of  full  value. 
Scientific  assessments,  at  whatever  level,  require  that  the  valuation  be 
related  to  lOCfo  at  some  stage  of  the  process;  why  cannot  the  computation  at 
that  stage  be  taken  as  the  valuation  for  tax  purposes? 

Another  misconception  may  also  serve  as  part  of  the  basis  for  the  notion 
that  lOOfo  of  full  value  is  an  unrealistic  target.  This  consists  in  the  idea 
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that,  if  the  average  falls  at  1005^,-  some  of  the  parcels  are  necessarily  going 
to  be  assessed  at  a  level  in  excess  of  100^  and  that  there  is  sometliing  inher- 
ently unfair  about  taxing  any  property  at  a  valuation  that  is  greater  than 
lOO'/o  of  its  full  market  value.  This  notion  is  partlj'  true  and  partly  false. 
It  is  true  enough  that  the  level  of  assessment  for  particular  parcels  of  pro- 
perty must  necessarily  fall  on  both  sides  of  the  average,  which  is  assimaed  to 
be  100'^;  it  is  not  true,  however,  that  there  is  anything  inherently  unfair 
about  taxing  property  at  a  valuation  in  excess  of  1005^.  The  fairness  of  a 
tax  is  a  measure  of  the  way  it  treats  those  who  are  subject  to  it  and  if  all 
taxpayers  are  treated  alike,  at  whatever  the  level  of  valuation — whether  it 
be  at  some  fractional  part  of  100^  or  at  any  level  over  lOOfa — the  tax  is  fair 
hy   definition. 

Similarly,  the  charge  is  frequently  encountered- -in  both  law  and  profes- 
sional circles,  incidentally — that  all  that  advocates  of  higher  level  assess- 
ments are  really  after  is  increased  tax  collections.  This  may  well  be  true, 
for  who  could  know  all  of  the  motives  of  such  advocates?  Nevertheless,  there 
is  an  iron-clad  safeguard  against  such  machinations  on  the  part  of  such  people, 
if  there  be  any,  in  the  form  of  statutory  control  over  the  millage  that  can 
be  imposed  at  a  time  when  assessed  valuations  are  being  raised.  Later  in  the 
present  report,  a  very  thorough-going  plan  for  the  control  of  millages  is 
recommended. 

But  the  preference  for  the  continued  use  of  100^  as  the  target  need  not 
be  based  on  such  negative  reasoning  alone.  The  basis  for  the  choice  can  also 
be  expressed  positively  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  more  natural  for  all  con- 
cerned, from  the  assessors  to  the  ovmers  of  the  property,  to  avoid  the  addi- 
tional manipulation  that  fractional  assessment  requires.  It  is  submitted 
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that  no  opportunity  so  to  simplify- -and  thus  to  make  more  xinderstandable  the 
operation  of  the  property  tax- -should  be  passed  by. 

•A  final  reason  for  advocating  full,  lOOfj  assessments  resvilts  from  the 
fact  that  this  appears  to  be  the  way  to  maximize  the  promised  revitalization 
of  the  procedur'es  by  which  individual  assessments  are  reviewed.  It  should  not 
be  inferred  from  this  that  the  maximization  of  the  number  of  complainants 
before  the  boards  of  review  is  the  principal  objective.  To  the  contrary,  that 
is  not  the  object  at  all;  rather,  it  is  that  property-owners  who  are  actually 
being  discriminated  against  shoiold  have  an  effective  remedy.  It  is  submitted 
that  a  substantial  contribution  to  this  objective  would  be  made  if  lOOfo  of 
full  value  were  retained  as  the  target  for  local  assessments  and  for  inter- 
covmty  and  inter-class  equalisation  alike,  since  it  would  put  property  assess- 
ments on  the  valtiation  basis  that  is  most  widely  and  easily  understood.  .,  . 

The  requirement  that  all  property  be  assessed  at  100^  of  full  market  value 
can,  of  course,  be  sanctioned  in  a  number  of  ways  through  the  activities  of  the 
board  and  the  director.  Nevertheless,  there  exists  a  vinique  opportunity  to 
apply  another,  largely  self -operating  sanction  that  comes  as  a  by-product  of 
a  provision  of  law  having  an  entirely  different  purpose.  What  is  being  sug- 
gested is  that  the  statutory  provision-^  which  sets  limits  upon  the  millages 
that  the  several  counties  can  impose  upon  their  total  assessed  valuations  be 
reviewed  and  that  the  several  limitations  be  altered  to  reflect  realistically 
the  rates  that  would  be  needed  on  the  basis  of  lOOfo  valuations.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation  would  restore  the  meaning  of 
the  statutor;^'  provision  involved   at  the  same  time  that  it  would  provide  a 


3%lorida  Statutes,  (1955),  193-32. 

■^^hat  the  provision  is  presently  almost  entirely  without  meaning  becomes 
quickly  evident  to  anyone  who  spends  a  few  minutes  scanning  the  Index  to  Local 
and  Special  Legislation  and  also  the  population  acts  and  notes  the  number  of 
times  that  individual  counties  have  been  exempted  from  the  restraints  of  the 
millage -limiting  provisions. 
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very  practical  incentive  for  the  coianties  to  maintain  their  valuations  at  the 
statutory  level. 

5.  ON  THE  RECOMffirroATIONS  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  THE  BOARD  SHOULD,  AS  THE  IffiED 
ARISES,  PROLTOLGATE  RULES,  REGULATIONS,  AJID  OTHER  ORDERS  FOR  THE  GUIDAKCE  OF 
LOCAL  ASSESSH^G  OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  STAFFS,  MD   SUCH  RULES  MB  REGULATIONS 
SHOULD  BE  OF  GENERAL  OR  PARTICULAR  APPLICATION,  AS  THE  BOARD  MAY  DETERICENE 

IN  EACH  CASE. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  board  should  be  formally  charged  \rith 
responsibility  for  the  equitable  administration  of  the  general  property  tax 
in  the  state  of  Florida.  The  present  recommendation  is  intended  to  provide 
an  avenue  along  which  actions  can  be  taken  for  meeting  this  responsibility. 
As  a  result  of  the  studies  and  experiences  of  the  director  and  his  staff 
the  need  for  varying  kinds  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  board  vail  be  detected 
and,  ordinarily,  these  actions  will  take  the  form  of  orders  or  regulations 
issued  by  the  board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  director. 

It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  the  rules,  regulations,  and  other  orders  of 
the  board  shall  affect  every  phase  of  the  tax  assessors '  activities  and  that 
the  imperative  that  they  contain  will  take  many  forms:  They  \rill   establish 
procedxures;  they  will  require  whatever  reports  are  deemed  necessary  by  the 
director;  they  will  prescribe  forms  and  impose  timetables.  In  shf^tt,  it  is 
seriously  to  be  doubted  whether  any  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  local  tax 
-assessors  should  be  immune  to  the  directive  authority  of  the  state  board,  act- 
ing upon  the  recommendations  of  the  director. 

6.  THE  STATE  BOARD,  ACTING  ON  THE  ADVICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  SHOULD  HAVE 
FINAL  BUDGETARY  AUTHORITY  OVER  THE  COUNTY  ASSESSORS'  OFFICES;  HOWEVER,  IT 
SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED,  THROUGH  REGULAR  rROCEDURES,  THAT  THE  BOARD  BE  INFORMED 
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OF  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  RESPECTI\'E  BOARD  OF  COUIWY  COIIMISSIONERS  AS  TO  THE  AMOUNTS 
OF  SAID  BUDGETS. 

The  need  for  such  an  arransement  as  is  here  proposed  stems  from  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  efforts  of  the  state  board  to  provide  high  quality  property 
assessing  throughout  the  state  might  be  thwarted  by  a  fe'J  overly  economy 
minded  individuals  on  some  boards  of  county  commissioners;  for  example,  they 
could  simply  refuse  to  provide  funds  needed  for  the  proper  support  of  the 
county  assessing  office.  In  such  a  situation,  the  county/-  assessor  would,  of 
course,  occupy  a  most  unenviable  position:  On  the  one  hand,  the  state  board, 
to  which  he  was  administratively  responsible,  would  be  demanding  that  he  insti- 
tute certain  assessing  procedures;  on  the  other  hand,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  which  holds  the  county  piorse-strings,  would  be  steadfastly 
refusing  to  provide  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  toward  the  avoidance  of  such 
an  untenable  situation  that  the  present  recommendation  is  directed. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  present  proposal  will  encounter  some  opposi- 
tion, especially  from  advocates  of  local  autonomy.  It  would  appear  that  the 
reply  to  their  objection  should  take  tliree  lines.  In  the  first  place,  the 
obvious  need  for  some  such  provision  can  be  cited.  The  proposed  equalization 
and  supervision  program  could  hardly  have  the  dynamic  quality  envisioned  for 
it  if  it  ware  subject  to  this  kind  of  local  frustration. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  budgetary 
control  will  extend  only  to  the  assessors '  offices  and  not  to  the  counties 
themselves.  That  is  to  say,  the  control  device  is  no  more  broad  than  the  need 
that  called  it  into  being.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  board 
would  regularly  inform  itself  of  the  sentiments  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners in  each  county  and,  unless  their  views  were  unreasonable  in  the  light 
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of  the  needs  of  the  assessing  office  for  the  respective  county,  it  is  even  to 
he  expected  that  the  board  would  usually  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  board  of 
county  coHnnissioners. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  telling,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there 

is  ample  precedent  for  such  state-level  budgetary  control  in  the  present 
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provisions  of  law  vesting  substantially  the  same  authority  in  the  Comptroller. 

The  proposal  under  discussion  is  certainly  no  stronger  than  the  present  one. 
Indeed,  it  differs  from  it  only  in  that  it  vests  the  authority  in  a  cabinet- 
level  board  instead  of  in  a  single,  cabinet-level  officer. 

T-  PROVISION  SHOULD  BE  MADE  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION,  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 
THE  BOARD,  OF  ALL  APPLICANTS  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF  COUNTY  ASSESSOR  AND  FOR  TEE 
CI]RTIFICATION  OF  LISTS  OF  QUALIFIED  PERSONS  TO  BOARDS  OF  COUNTY  COMI-IISSIONERS . 

The  authority  to  e>:amine  and  to  certify  represents,  of  coiirse,  one  of  the 
more  direct  devices  with  which  the  board  and  the  director  can  improve  the 
quality  of  tax  assessing  throughout  the  state.  It  should  be  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  the  strongest  device  that  could  be  provided  in  the  pre- 
mises but,  rather,  constitutes  a  compromise  between  the  two  major  principles 
which  seem  to  be  involved:  central  control,  on  the  one  hand,  and  local  auto- 
nomy, on  the  other.  A  more  complete  discussion  of  this  point  will  be  reserved 
for  a  following  recommendation  concerning  the  appointment  of  county  assessors. 

8.  OWE  OF  THE  PRIMARY  TASIffi  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  SHOULD  BE  THE  CONDUCT  OF  A 
CONTINUOUS  AND  SIMULTANEOUS  INVESTIGATION  AI^JD  ANALYSIS  OF  LE\'ELS  OF  ASSESSMENT 
IN  EACH  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  THE  STATE,  FOR  EACH  CLASS  OF  PROPERTY  THEREIN,  AND 
THIS  INVESTIGATION  SHOULD  PROCEED  PRINCIPALLY  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 
ACTUAL  SALES  TRANSACTIONS. 


33Fiorida  Statutes  (1955),  193-02. 
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The  conduct  of  continuing  ratio  studies  in  the  several  counties  will,  in 
a  sense,  "be  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  program,  for  whatever  actions  the 
board  and  the  director  may  take  under  the  program  must  be  posited  upon  positive, 
factual  information  and  the  ratio  study  will  certainly  be  a  major  source  of 
such  information. 

It  is  the  equalization  phase  of  the  program  under  consideration  that 
necessitates  the  "continuous  and  simultaneous"  character  of  the  needed  study. 
Were  the  sole  object  of  the  state  agency  the  improvement  of  assessment  prac- 
tices at  the  local  level,  a  more  thorough,  county  by  county  type  of  st-udy 
would  be  in  order- -indeed,  wo\ild  be  preferred.  When  a  primary  object  is  inter- 
county  equalization,  however, --and  that  is  the  case  with  the  program  suggested 
for  Florida--equity  as  among  the  co-unties  demands  that  the  actions  of  the  state 
agency  be  directed  toward  all  of  the  counties,  simultaneously.  Since  the  board 
must  proceed  upon  the  best  information  availab3.e,  this  means  that  the  ratio 
study  must  proceed  simultaneously  in  all  counties  with  perhaps  some  variations 
in  emphasis,  as  the  professional  judgment  of  the  director  indicates. 

The  recommendation  that  primary  reliance  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  sales 
transactions  as  indicators  of  full  market  value  is  based  upon  two  considera- 
tions: First,  it  is  no  doubt  generally  true  that  sales  transactions  consti- 
tute the  more  objective  evidence  of  full  value. -^   Second,  and  more  important, 
expert  appraisals  are  simply  too  expensive  and  time-constaiing  for  such  exten- 
sive use  as  will  be  called  for  by  the  present  program. 


3  The  reader  who  may  think  that  this  statement  conflicts  with  the  tenor 
of  some  remarks  made  above,  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  procedures 
followed  in  the  staff  ratio  study,  is  reminded  that  the  expert  appraisals 
there  relied  upon  were  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  study,  nor  even  with 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  study.  Rather,  they  were  under- 
taken under  contract  to  various  taxing  jurisdictions  and  for  strictly  local 
tax  purposes. 
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Even  so,  hovever,  it  would  still  appear  that  quite  extensive  use  should 
he  made  of  appraisals --and  income  data  as  well- -as  supplementary  indicators 
of  full  market  value.  For  example,  there  wi.ll  be  some  classes  of  property 
(and  perhaps  all  classes  of  property  in  some  counties)  for  which  there  will 
not  he  a  sufficient  numher  of  sales  to  constitute  an  adequate  sample  for  ratio 
study  purposes.  Again,  some  local  assessors  might  attempt  to  manipulate  their 
assessments  by  giving  special  attention  to  those  parcels  which  have  recently 
changed  hands  and  thus  to  deceive  the  equalizing  authority.  And  finally,  the 
prevailing  prices  for  certain  classes  of  property  may  be  distorted  by  alien 
influences  of  some  kind  (speculative  activity,  for  example)  and,  in  order  to 
detect  such  distortions,  the  director  woiold  need  some  kind  of  check  on  the 
validity  of  sales  transactions  as  indicators  of  full  value.  Liberal  supple- 
mentary use  of  expert  appraisals,  within  the  professional  Judgment  of  the 
director,  would  probably  provide  adequate  safeguard  against  each  of  these  types 
of  situations. 

9-  EACH  YEAR  THE  BOARD  SHOULD,  IK  ACCORDMCE  WITH  THE  RECOMIEKDATIOWS  OF 
TIES  DIRECTOR,  BASED  EXCLUSIVELY  UPON  THE  OBJECTIVE  RESULTS  OF  HIS  RATIO  STUDIES, 
ISSUE  EQUALIZATION  ORDERS  TO  EACH  COUNTY  FOR  EACH  CLASS  OF  PROPERTY;  HOlsiEVER, 
NO  SUCH  ORDERS  SHOULD  ISSUE  FOR  ANY  CLASS  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  WHICH  TtlE  COUNTY 
AVERAGE  LEVEL  OF  ASSESSMENT  FALLS  WITHIN  95  AND  105  PER  CENT  OF  FULL  MARKET 
VALUE;  AND,  FURTHER,  ALL  EQUALIZATION  MULTIPLIERS  SHOULD  BE  EXPRESSED  IN  THAT 
NEAREST  WHOLE  NUlffiER  WHICH  WILL  BRING  THE  AVERAGE  LEVEL  OF  ASSESSMENT  FOR  THE 
RESPECTIVE  CLASS  OF  PROPERTY  TO  lOOfi.  OF  FULL  MARKET  VALUE. 

The  present  recommendation,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  more  important 
and  comprehensive  of  all  that  are  presented  herein,  contains  a  number  of 
features- -some  expressed  and  some  merely  implied — that  call  for  both  elabora- 
tion and  explanation.  For  example,  it  is  recommended  that  the  board  be 
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permitted  no  discretionary  power  concerning  the  issuance  of  equalization  orders, 
but  that  it  act  "in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  director." 
Second,  and  in  a  similar  vein,  it  is  recommended  that  the  director  also  be 
denied  discretionary  power  in  that  the  orders  must  be  "based  exclusively  upon 
the  objective  results  of  his  ratio  studies."  Third,  it  is  recommended  that 
there  be  provision  for  what  might  be  called  an  "area  of  tolerance"  within 
which  no  equalization  order  would  issue  at  all.  Fourth,  contrary  to  popular 
(and  some  professional)  opinion,  it  is  recommended  that  property  classes  in 
each  county  be  equalized  each  year  at  100^  of  full  market  value,  without 
regard  to  any  lack  of  \miformity  that  may  characterize  the  assessments  of  that 
class  and  without  regaird  to  the  degree  of  change  in  the  average  assessment 
level  necessitated  thereby.  These  features  of  the  present  recommendation  will 
be  discussed  in  the  t\arn  in  which  they  have  been  listed.  ,  . 

The  portion  of  the  present  recommendation  that  withholds  discretionary 
power  from  the  board,  in  connection  with  its  issuance  of  equalization  orders, 
is  based  upon  the  conviction  of  the  Council  staff  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  any  program  of  central  control — and  especially  one  which  touches  so  many 
strong  interests,  both  financial  and  political,  as  does  the  program  under  dis- 
cussion— will  depend  upon  the  degree  and  quality  of  local  acceptance  that  it 
receives.  Local  acceptance  of  the  program  which  is  of  an  intermittant  nature — 
or  which  is  only  grudgingly  given — will  almost  certainly  doom  the  program  to 
eventual  failure. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  appearance--and  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the 
fact--of  objectivity  in  the  administration  of  the  present  program  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  wholehearted  local  acceptance.  Fxirthermore ,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  one  phase  of  the  present  program  at  which  the  importance  of  maintaining 
this  appearance --or  this  fact--is  at  that  point  in  the  projected  procedures  at 
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which  the  board  acts  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  director  in  the  issusjice 
of  equalization  orders.  Under  preceding  recommendations,  the  members  of  the 
board  would  all  be  cabinet  officers  who  have  been  elected  by  a  state -^/ide 
constituency  and  who  administer  important  areas  of  public  policy  in  their 
principal  public  capacities.  It  is  not  at  all  difficvilt  to  imagine  that 
such  a  body  might  come  eventually  to  the  notion  that  their  statutory  responsi- 
bility to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  administration  of  the  property 
tax  involved  also  a  corresponding  responsibility  to  exercise  their  own  inde- 
pendent judgment  as  to  the  extent  to  which  average  assessment  levels  should 
be  equalized;  and  even  if  they  did  not  come  to  this  notion,  they  would 
assuredly  be  suspected  of  attempting  such  intervention.  It  is  the  convic- 
tion of  the  Council  staff  that  such  a  development  would  bring  irreparable 
harm  upon  the  equalization  program,  for  then  it  would  be  said  that  the 
orders  of  the  state  agency  were  no  more  than  the  expression  of  opinion  by 
men  who  were  not  even  particularly  expert  in  the  fields  of  knowledge  con- 
cerned in  the  field  of  tax  asssscment.  Siich  a  development  could  have  dis- 
asterous  consequences  for  the  public  acceptance  of  the  equalization  program 
iteelf.  .■.  .   ,■  ■;. 

The  second  feature  of  the  present  recomman(?ation  listed  above,  to  the 
practical  effect  that  the  discretion  of  the  director  shoiild  be  also  limited, 
proceeds  on  substantially  the  same  line  of  reasoning  as  that  described  in 
the  preceeding  paragraph.  Just  as  the  objective  determination  of  the  equali- 
zation multipliers  demands  that  the  non -professional  discretion  of  the  board 
be  precluded,  so  it  also  demands  that  the  discretion  of  the  board's  pro- 
fessional staff  at  least  be  minimized.  It  would  not  be  feasible,  of  course, 
to  eliminate  entirely  the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the  director;  for 
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example,  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  auditing  of  sales  transactions 
during  the  collection  of  samples  for  the  ratio  studies  and,  similarly, 
SOTieone  must  exercise  professional  judgment  in  deciding  when  the  collection 
of  saiiples  has  proceeded  far  enough.  But  this  is  the  kind  of  minimal, 
professional  discretion  that  could  not  be  eliminated  in  the  premises. 
What  is  intended  by  the  portion  of  the  recommendation  under  discussion  is 
simply  that  the  director  should  allow  the  objective  results  of  his  ratio 
studies  to  speak  for  themselves;  neither  he  nor  the  board  should  be  per- 
mitted to  adjust  the  results  of  the  studies  for  what  they  may  consider 
to  be  economic  "imponderables"  or  "trends"  or  for  what  they  may  deem  to 
be  imperfections  in  the  studj.es  themselves.*^  ."•.■:. 

Fiirther  basis  for  holding  that  the  discretion  of  the  director  should 
be  minimized  is  provided  in  the  very  practical  consideration  that  such  a 
policy  would  also  serve  partly  to  shield  the  director  and  the  members 
of  his  staff  from  possible  pressures,  political  and  otherwise,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  their  duties.  At  the  very  least,  such  an 
expressed  limitation  on  the  discretion  of  the  director  would  provide  him 
with  an  easy  answer  for  those  who  would  attempt  to  influence  his  actions. 

The  third  featijre  of  the  present  recommendation  to  be  discussed  is 
that  which  would  exempt  from  any  equalization  order  any  class  of  property 
for  which  the  county  average  level  of  assessment  fell  between  95  and  105 
per  cent  of  full  market  value.  The  notion  that  there  should  be  such  a 
"zone  of  tolerance"  is  based  upon  two  rather  simple  facts:   (l)  Even  the 


35For  a  cogent  though  brief  treatment  of  this  same  point,  vdth  regard 
to  the  equalization  programs  of  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Michigan,  see 
Robert  H.  Pealy,  A  Comparative  Study  of  Property  Tax  Administration  in 
Illinois  and  Michigan! "Michigan  Governmental  Studies",  No.  33;  Ann  Arbor: 
Bureau  of  Government,  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  University  of 
Michigan,  I956) ,  pp.  99,  I06  and  ll8ff. 
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most  coEiprehensive,  most  carefully  administered  ratio  study  produces  results 
(i.e.,  ratios  of  assessed  to  full  valuations)  that  are  sometimes  less  than 
exact;  and  (2)  the  essentially  clerical  task  of  complying  with  an  equali- 
sation order  by  adjusting  the  assessed  valuation  of  every  parcel  of  property 
in  the  class  involved  will  necessarily  entail  a  substantial  amount  of  expendi- 
ture of  both  time  and  money  on  the  part  of  the  county  concerned.  In  short, 
it  seems  no  more  than  common  sense  to  consider  that  a  level  of  assessment 
that  comes  as  close  to  the  target  level  of  100^  as  can  be  measured  with  any 
accuracy  by  the  ratio  study  itself,  has  "substantially  complied"  with  the 
requirements  of  law  and  that  the  covmty  concerned  should  be  excused  from  the 
expenditure  of  labor  and  time  that  an  equalization  order  for  that  class 
votild  necessitate.  -     : 

Another,  similar  suggestion  contained  in  the  present  recommendation  is 
based  upon  the  same  reasoning  and  that  is  the  proviso  that  the  multipliers 
contained  in  the  equalization  orders  of  the  board  should  be  expressed  only 
to  the  nearest  whole  number.  Certainly  it  would  be  futility  itself  to  require 
the  counties  to  adjust  the  valuations  on  a  large  number  of  properties  by  a 
percentage  carried  to  several  decimal  places,  when  the  study  from  which  the 
multiplier  was  taken  is  as  inexact  as  we  know  it  to  be. 

A  word  of  caution  concerning  the  feature  of  the  present  recommendation 
under  discussion  is  perhaps  in  order:  The  "zone  of  tolerance"  and  the  rovmd- 
ing-off  of  the  multiplier  to  the  nearest  whole  number  that  is  here  recom- 
mended should  be  limited  to  the  equalization  orders  as  they  actually  affect 
valuations  for  local  tax  purposes.  A  later  recoiamendation  will  suggest  that 
the  board  also  promulgate  more  precise  equalization  figures,  without  any 
zone  of  tolerance,  for  use  by  other  public  agencies  in  computations  involving 
intergovernmental  finance  s . 
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It  may  have  tsen  noticed  that  the  featiire  of  the  present  recommendaticn 
that  remains  for  discussion  and  elaboration  is  implied^  and  not  expressed, 
in  the  wording  of  the  recommendation  and,  further,  that  it  has  dual  impli- 
cations: It  is  suggested  that  inter-class  and  inter-county  equalization 
should  proceed  without  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  change  in  level  of  assess- 
ment necessitated  and  also  without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  original 
aB8essments--i.e. ,  v/ithout  regard  to  any  possible  lack  of  uniformity  that 
may  characterize  them.  These  dual  implications  are  being  treated  simul- 
taneously because  both  must  be  j^istified  by  the  same  line  of  reasoning. 

The  first  step  in  advancing  the  justification  for  the  principles 
lander  discussion  is  to  "distinguish"  (in  the  language  of  the  lavr^ers) 
certain  widely-held  notions  to  the  effect  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  impose 
inter-class  or  inter-county  equalization  in  situations  characterized  by  a 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  original  assessments  or  by  an  average  level  of  ,.  ^ 
assessments  that  is  far  removed  from  the  level  at  which  equalization  is  to 
occur,  or  both  of  these.  Both  warnings  are  quite  frequently  encountered.*'^ 
It  is  submitted,  however,  that  neither  caution  is  applicable  in  the  context 
of  the  Florida  tax  situation.         .,,-..     -,  -   •■.  •    • 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  apparently  supposed  by  some  that  inequities 
that  exist,  for  one  reason  or  another,  at  a  low  level  of  valuation  (i.e., 
at  a  low  percentage  of  fiill  value),  will  be  aggravated,  or  magnified,  if 
the  average  level  of  valuation  is  raised.  But  this  is  to  misimderstand  the 
nature  of  "equity"  as  it  is  used  in  characterizing  the  administration  of 
the  property  tax.  It  must  be  understood  that  "eq-uity"  in  this  context  is 


3^See,  as  an  example,  Jens  Peter  Jensen,  Property  Taxation  in  the 
United  States  (Chicago:   The  University  of  Cliicago  Press,  1931)^  355-89. 
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a  relative  quality;  it  has  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  one  taxpayer  as  cora- 
pared  to  the  treatment  that  another  taxpayer  receives.  It  should  be  clear 
f.-at  "equity",  understood  in  this  way,  is  not  affected  at  all  by  an  increase 
ill  the  general  level  of  assessment,  no  matter  how  great  the  increase.  That 
is  to  say,  any  increase  (or  decrease)  in  the  average  level  of  assessments 
leaves  the  relative  position  of  individual  taxpayers  exactly  the  same;  there- 
fore, it  does  not  disturb  v;hatever  "equity"  the  tax  possessed  before  the 
change  occurred.  To  repeat,  the  equity  (i.e.,  the  relative  position)  as 
among  individual  taxpayers  of  the  same  taxing  jurisdiction  is  not  affected 
by  any  changes  in  the  level  of  assessment,  in  and  of  themselves,  assimiing 
that  the  change  affects  all  of  the  ta:cpayers  in  the  same  way. 

Wow  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no  legitimate  reasons  for  pro- 
cc;eding  with  caution  in  the  issuance  of  inter-class  and  inter-county  equali- 
zation orders.  Indeed  there  are  such  reasons;  but  they  do  not  apply  in 
Florida.  It  is  sometimes  pointed  out,  for  example,  that,  although  a  marked 
increase  in  the  level  of  valuation  leaves  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  given 
jurisdiction  in  the  same  relative  position,  it  vastly  increases  the  dollar 
amounts  of  the  individual  assessed  valuations  and  therefore  of  their  tax- 
bills,  given  a  fixed  millage.  Incidentally,  people  expressing  this  notion 
are  also  likely  to  say  that  increasing  the  level  of  valuation  is  only  a 
subterfuge --that  the  real  object  is  to  increase  taxes. 

This  is  certainly  a  legitimate  and  well-grounded  fear.  However,  it 
can  be  completely  eliminated  by  provision  for  adequate  control  over  the 
millage--that  is,  the  tax  rate--that  can  be  imposed  at  the  time  the  level 
of  assessment  is  increased.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  millage  is  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion  that  the  valuation  for  tax  purposes  is  increased,  the 
resulting  tax  bill  must  remain  exactly  the  same  for  each  individual  in 
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that  taxing  jurisdi.ction.  Fiorthermore,  we  are  able  to  say  that  that  fear 
should  not  be  experienced  in  Florida;  for  the  present  report  contains  a 
recommendation  for  a  very  thorough-going  plan  for  controlling  millages  to 
this  end. 

In  a  similar  way,  another  reason  for  being  reluctant  to  impose  equali- 
zation in  the  situation  here  posed  is  legit^jnate  in  some  jurisdictions  but 
not  in  Florida.  In  states  which  employ  a  state  ad  valorem  tax^  it  could 
quite  properly  be  said  that  such  equalization  in  spite  of  poor  original 
assessments  wo\ild  destroy  what  equity  existed  in  the  state  tax,  as  between 
some  taxpayers  in  the  poorly-assessed  county  which  was  equalized  and  other 
taxpayers  in  counties  in  which  the  quality  of  assessment  had  been  higher. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  this  claim,  however,  for 
there  is  no  state  property  tax  in  Florida.  Thus,  neither  of  these  objections 
to  equalization  in  the  situation  described  have  any  applications  in  the 
Florida  context.  '   ,  •  .   ■ 

It  should  be  admitted  at  this  point  that  the  case  for  the  recommen- 
dation under  discussion  has  not  yet  been  made.  All  that  we  have  done  to 
this  point  is  to  show  that  frequently-asserted  reasons  for  proceeding 
cautiously  in  the  imposition  of  inter-class  or  inter-county  equalization, 
without  regard  to  bad  original  assessments  or  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
level  of  assessment  falls  far  short  of  the  equalization  level,  do  not  apply 
in  Florida.  We  shall  now  undertake  to  show  that  there  are  at  least  two 
positive  reasons  in  favor  of  proceeding  with  full  equalization  in  such  a 
situation  as  that  described. 

In  another  place^'^'we  have  described  certain  urofortunate  consequences 


■^''See  pp.  51-59;  above. 
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that  the  homesstead  exemption  law  has  had  for  the  administration  of  the 
property  tax.  To  summsii'ize  briefly,  the  point  was  made  that  the  exemption 
had  the  effect,  first,  of  altering — even  of  distorting — the  distribution  of 
the  burden  of  the  property  tax  as  among  the  various  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  different  counties;  furthermore,  it  was  shown  that  the  exemp- 
tion also  had  the  effect  of  aggravating  the  discriminations,  as  among 
different  taxpayers,  that  had  their  origin  in  the  inherent --and  apparently 
inevitable — weaknesses  of  our  assessing  techniques.  Recall,  too,  that  it 
was  shown,  in  both  cases,  that  the  distortion  and  the  aggravation,  respec- 
tively, was  increased  as  the  level  of  assessment  was  reduced.  It  seems 
apparent,  then,  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  also  true  and  that  a  very 
compelling  and  positive  reason  for  equalization  at  100^,  despite  a  showing 
cf  low  quality  original  assessments  or  an  exceptionally  low  level  of  assess- 
ment, consists  in  the  fact  that  it  will  at  least  mitigate  these  unfortunate 
consequences  of  the  homestead  exemption. 

Another  positive  reason  for  following  the  advocated  policy  can  be 
advanced  and  this  is,  simply,  that  equalization  at  100^  of  full  value  will 
help  to  mitigate  the  inequity  caused  by  low  quality  assessments  by  serving 
to  make  the  review  procedures  more  meaningful  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
That  is  to  say,  equalization  at  1005^  will  magnify  the  inequities  caused  by 
poor  assessments  (though,  to  repeat,  it  will  not  destroy  whatever  equity 
there  i_S;  since  the  relative  position  of  individual  taxpayers  will  remain 
undj  sturbed. ) ,  thereby  encotiraging  taxpayers  that  are  being  discriminated 
against  to  have  resort  to  the  procedures  for  administrative  review. 

With  regard  to  the  present  recommendation,  there  is  need  for  recog- 
nition of  the  simple  truth  that  uniformity  of  assessments  (that  is  to  say, 
high  quality  assessments)  will  be  brought  about  throughout  Florida  only 


after  vast  expenditures  of  human  and  material  resources.  At  best,  it  will 
be  some  yeard  before  the  vast  nvmber  of  complete  county-'wlde  reappraisals 
have  been  undertaken;  before  all  of  tlie  county  assessors '  offices  are  fully 
staffed  vrith  the  highly  trained  technicians  that  they  need  for  the  proper 
performance  of  their  tasks;  and  before  the  county  offices  and  the  office  of 
the  director  shall  have  evolved  all  of  the  intricate  procedures  and  compiled 
all  of  the  maps  and  other  aids  to  scientific  assessment  that  will  be  needed. 
It  is  staggering  even  to  contemplate  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead  in  the  long 
cjuast  for  trioly  equitable  administration  of  the  general  property  tax. 

In  comparison  with  such  tasks  as  those  enumerated,  that  of  inter-class 
and  inter-co\mty  equalization  is  relatively  simple.  It  will  be  required, 
of  course,  that  the  director  set  up  the  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  his 
continuous  ratio  study:  but  this  should  not  be  an  inordinately  difficult 
task.  Upon  its  completion,  all  that  will  be  left  by  way  of  pro\'iding  for 
equalization  will  be  the  relatively  simple  computations  that  are  necessary 
to  produce  the  respective  county  and  property  class  equalization  factors, 
or  multipliers,  and  then  the  annual  clerical  task  involved  in  adjusting 
the  assessed  valuations  of  individual  parcels  in  accordance  with  the  mandate 
of  the  equalization  orders. 

In  s\m,  the  question  here  being  raised  is  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
forego  the  proved  benefits  of  equalization  until  the  extremely  difficult 
and  tortuous  task  of  achieving  high  quality  assessments  throughout  the  vrhole 
state  is  accomplished.  To  state  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 

A  word  of  caution  is  in  order.  In  none  of  the  foregoing  argument  has 
there  been  any  intention  of  depreciating  the  tremendous  importance  of 
achieving  \aniformity,  and  thus  equity,  in  the  assessing  of  property  for 
tax  purposes.  To  the  contrary,  this  must  be  proclaimed  again  and  again 
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as  the  primary  objective  of  any  ■viable  program  of  central  supervision  of 
local  property  assessment.  It  is  certainly  contemplated  that  the  director 
and  his  staff  will  proceed  with  all  of  their  energy  and  on  every  possible 
front  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  performance  of  the  assessing  function 
throughout  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  claimed  here  that, 
although  the  two  objectives  of  achieving  equalized  assessments  and  of  achiev- 
ing high  quality  assessments  may  not  be  entirely  separable,  they  can — and 
should — ^be  sought  simultaneously  and  independently. 

10.  EACH  IffiAR,  AFTER  ALL  EQUALIZATION  ORDERS  HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED,  THE 
DIRECTOR  SHOULD  PUBLISH  THE  AVERAGE  LEVEL  OF  ASSESSMENT  FOR  EACH  CLASS 
OF  PROPERTY  AND  FOR  EACH  COUNTY  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  present  recommendation  is  made  necessary  by  certain  implications 
of  the  previous  one.  It  was  there  recommended  that  equalization  orders 
should  not  issue  for  classes  of  property  for  which  the  county  average 
level  of  assessment  fell,  according  to  the  ratio  studies  of  the  director, 
within  95  and  105  per  cent  of  full  value.  That  recommendation  solved 
one  problem  but  created  another,  for  it  would  necessarily  result  in  over- 
all average  levels  of  assessment  for  certain  counties — that  is,  for  those 
in  which  the  level  of  assessment  for  one  or  more  classes  of  property  came 
within  the  zone  of  tolersmce — ^being  over  or  under  the  target  level  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  by  five  per  cent  or  less,  depending,  in  each  case,  upon 
how  many  classes  of  property  came  within  the  zone  of  tolerance  and  upon  how 
far  above  or  below — and,  of  course,  whether  above  or  below — the  one  hundred 
per  cent  level  they  fell. 

These  will  only  be  slight  aberrations,  to  be  sure,  and  we  have  sug- 
gested thay  they  be  accepted  for  local  tax  purposes  rather  than  to  require 
the  adjustment  of  valuations  for  all  individual  parcels  for  such  small 
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amounts.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  precise  average  county 
levels  of  asse.ssment  should  not  be  made  puLlic  for  whatever  use  can  be  made 
of. them.  Indeed,  there  are  many  situations  in  which  public  use  can  be  made 
of  these  figures.  For  example,  the  amoimts  certified  to  the  several  counties 
as  the  total  va.luation  of  state-assessed  property  located  therein,  should 
be  adjusted  in  the  amount  necessary  to  make  the  level  of  assessment  for 
state-assessed  property  conform  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  respective 
counties.  Similarly,  these  figures  would  be  quite  adequate  for  the  determi- 
nation  of  county  liability  under  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program,-^  as  well 

as  for  the  computation  of  contributions  which  participating  counties  are 
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to  make  for  the  support  of  the  various  fixed-millage  distri.cts,  and 

probably  for  other  purposes  as  v/ell. 

11.  THE  BOARD  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  ORDER  ANY  COUNTY  TO  WIDER - 
TAKE  COiffLETE,  COUNTY -WIDE  REASSESSMENTS  OF  DESIGNATED  CLASSES  OF  PROPERTY, 
UPON  A  FINDING  BY  THE  DIRECTOR,  BASED  UPON  THE  RESULTS  OF  HIS  RATIO  STUDIES, 
THAT  THE  COUNTY  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  THE  GIVEN  CLASS  OF  PROPERTY  ARE  SO  LACKING 
IN  UNIFORMITY  AS  TO  DENY  THE  OWNERS  THEREOF  DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW. 

One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  board  and  the  director  under  the 
proposed  program  will  be  to  make  as  eq,uitable  as  possible  the  assessment  of 
property  for  tax  piirposes.  Morever,  it  is  to  be  expected--and  hoped — that 
several  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  present  report  will  contribute 
to  the  future  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  assessments  throughout  the  state. 
Thus,  the  provisions  for  equalization  in  general  should  eliminate  some  of 
the  incentive  for  competitive  londerassessment;  the  provisions  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  assessors  and  for  the  testing  and  certification  of  candidates  for 


3°See  pp.  85-90,  above. 
^'See  p.  63;,  above. 
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that  office  should  help  to  improve  the  qualit?/*  of  the  assessments;  the 
revitalizing  of  the  review  procedures  can  be  expected  to  provide  an  avenue 
Fj.ong  which  public  dissatisfactions  resulting  from  inequitable  assessing 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  person  that  should  be  most  influenced 
thereby  -  the  local  assessing  officer;  finally,  the  whole  vast  program 
that  is  contemplated  by  way  of  providing  technical  assistance  and  super- 
vision for  the  local  assessors  has  for  its  primary  objective  the  improve- 
ment of  assessment  techniques. 

But  in  spite  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  that  are  attached  to  such 
provisions,  there  needs  to  be  spelled  out  an  e3q>ress  authority  in  the  board 
to  order  the  "grass-roots"  kind  of  revaluation  which  alone  can  provide  equity 
where  uniformity  of  assessments  is  almost  completely  lacking.  It  is  contem- 
p:"ated,  of  course,  that  the  board  and  the  director  shall  utilize  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent  all  of  the  authority  and  other  resources  that  is  at 
their  disposal  in  the  interest  of  improving  the  quality  of  assessments  in 
every  way.  What  the  present  recommendation  is  directed  toward,  however, 
is  the  situation  in  which  the  assessments  of  a  county  assessor  for  a  given 
class  of  property  are  so  lacking  in  uniformity  that  the  director  decides, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  professional  judgment,  that  a  fresh  start  must  be 
made,  probably  under  the  supervison  of  his  office. 

Even  imder  the  best  of  circumstances,  such  a  county-wide  reassessment, 
even  when  limited  to  a  single  class  of  property,  can  be  expected  to  be  an 
expensive,  time-consuming  process.  Therefore,  it  is  seldom  to  be  expected 
that  the  task  will  be  completed  sufficiently  soon  to  affect  the  tax  bills 
for  the  current  year,  but,  rather,  that  they  would  be  made  a  part  of  the 
computations  for  the  subsequent  year.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there 
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could  be  situations  in.  which  it  is  possible  after  all  for  the  reassessment 
to  be  fitted  into  the  timetable  for  the  current  year;  for  example,  the 
property  class  could  be  a  small  one  or  a  considerable  number  of  the  staff 
of  the  director  could  be  available  for  service  in  the  county  concerned. 
In  wotild  seem  \Tise,   therefore ,  for  the  board  to  be  vested  with  the  authority 
to  make  the  results  of  the  reassessment  applicable  in  the  current  year  or 
to  postpone  their  effect  until  the  following  year,  whichever  appears  to  be 
the  better  course  in  the  professional  judgment  of  the  director- 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  recommendation,  as  phrased,  vests  a  consider- 
able amount  of  discretion  in  the  director  and  the  bosird  to  determine  the 
occasion  for  ordering  such  reassessments  of  classes  of  property;  according 
to  the  recommendation,  such  orders  are  to  issue  upon  a  finding  by  the 
director  that  vmiformity  is  so  lacking  as  "to  deny  due  process"  to  the  o^mers 
of  the  property.  Some  may  find  this  investment  of  discretionary  authority 
in  the  state  agency  objectionable;  it  is  submitted,  however,  that  a  real- 
istic appreciation  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  necessary  task 
of  reappraising  practically  all  of  the  counties  of  the  state  renders  any 
other  arrangement  visionary.  It  simply  cannot  be  known  at  this  tine  how 
long  it  is  going  to  take  to  assemble  the  vast  number  of  appraisal  tech- 
nicians in  both  public  agencies  and  private  appraisal  firms  that  will  be 
needed  for  this  truly  tremendous  task.  The  conclusion  seems  inescapable 
that  the  most  that  can  be  done  from  this  distance  is  to  place  trust  in  the 
professional  judgment  of  the  director  and  to  permit  him  to  proceed  with  the 
task  at  hand  with  all  practicable  speed. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  can  probably  be  anticipated  that  the 
director  will  exercise  this  discretion  to  define  the  requirements  of  "due 
process  of  law"  somewhat  differently  at  different  times.  What  is  the 
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degree  of  uniformity  in  local  assessments  to  which  the  tairoayers  are  entitled 
under  due  process  of  law?  This  is  certainly  a  relevant  question  in  the  con- 
text of  the  present  discussion^  for  it  is  upon  the  director's  future  answers 
to  this  question  (addressed  to  particular  situations,  of  course)  that  the 
issuance  of  reassessment  orders  will  depend.  It  is  submitted  that  the  pro- 
per answer  to  the  question  depends  upon  the  circvunstances  that  exist  at  the 
time  and  that  this  is  precisely  why  this  considerable  discretion  must  be 
entrusted  to  the  professional  judgment  of  the  director.  It  is  further  sub- 
mitted, then,  that  the  degree  of  uniformity  of  assessments  that  is  required 
by  due  process  of  law  can,  in  the  premises,  only  be  the  maximum  degree  of 
imiformity  that  is  reasonably  attainable  in  the  existing  circumstances.  This 
i:.eans,  in  practical  terms,  that  the  director  will  recommend  that  reassessment 
c-rders  issue  vrhere  the  need  for  improvement  is  greatest;  and  it  means,  ftir- 
ther,  that  he  will  no  doubt  be  retarded  in  the  progress  that  he  can  make  by 
the  limited  resotirces  that  are  available  with  which  to  work;  it  means,  in  svim, 
that  "due  process"  will  no  doubt  demand  a  higher  standard  of  performance  after 
the  proposed  program  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  than  it 
possibly  could  at  the  present  time. 

12.  THE  BOARD  SHOULD  ASSUME  ALL  DUTIES  PRESENTLY  PERFORMED  BY  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD ASSESSMENT  BOARD  AND  ALL  SIMILAR  RESPONSIBILITIES  THAT  MAY  BE  CREATED 
IN  THE  FUTURE. 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  simple  fact  that  the  board  and  the 
director  will  have  at  their  disposal  the  largest  concentration  of  expertise 
in  the  various  technical  fields  involved  in  the  task  of  property  assessment 
in  the  whole  state.  To  say  that  such  an  aggregation  should  take  over  the 
extremely  difficult  and  technical  task  of  assessing  railroad  and  other  pro- 
perties of  like  nature  is  certainly  not  to  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  present 
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railroad  assessment  board;  on  the  other  hand;  to  continue  the  existence  of  any 
other  property-assessing  agencj'  than  the  board  herein  created^,  on  the  btate 
level,  would  be  extremely  uneconomical  and  unwise. 

13.  TIIE  DIRECTOR  SHOULD  BE  AUTHORIZED  AND  DIRECTED  TO  PROVIDE  ALL 
POSSIBLE  TECHTJICAL  AiTO  MATERIAL  ASSISTAI^CE  TO  LOCAL  ASSESSORS,  EITHER  ON  TlJElil 
REQUEST  OR  UPON  HIS  OWN  INITIATIVE. 

This  recommendation  constitutes  simple  recognition  of  the  fimdamental 
fact  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  equitable  administration  of  the  property 
tax  must  depend  upon  the  equity  with  which  property  is  locally  assessed. 
State  orders  to  equalize  assessments  by  across-the-board  adjustments  or  to 
carry  out  a  county-wide  reassessment  will,  of  course,  serve  to  influence  local 
assessors  to  assess  more  equitably,  but  they  cannot  directly  assure  that  indi- 
vidual assessments  will  be  uniformly  made  and  therefore  equitable.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  is  that  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  the  state  agency  to 
do  everything  in  its  power  to  bring  local  assessing  to  the  highest  possible 
level  of  quality.  '     . 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  need  for  state 
aid  and  assistance  to  local  assessors,  there  is  a  tremendous  potential  for  the 
provision  of  such  aid  and  assistance  in  the  state  agency  as  here  envisioned. 
Ponder  for  a  moment  the  facts:   that  the  director  will  be  a  man  with  the 
highest  possible  professional  qualifications,  in  terms  both  of  training  and 
experience;  that  he  will  have  at  his  disposal  a  large,  v/ell -trained  staff 
of  people  who  will  provide  expertise  in  every  field  of  knowledge  that  is 
involved  in  property  assessment;  that  the  director  and  his  staff  will  be  in 
a  position  to  benefit  by  all  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  the  techniques  of 
assessing;  that  they  will  have  occasion  to  observe  and  compare  the  procedures 
and  techniques  of  the  local  assessing  officers  in  the  counties  of  this  state; 
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and  that  they  will  be  continually  concerned  with  the  investigation  and  analy- 
sis of  levels  of  assessment  in  all  of  th's  state's  taxing  jurisdictions. 
These  and  similar  facts  that  could  be  adduced  add  up  to  a  triiy  Lnpressive 
opport\mity  for  the  proposed  program  to  provide  Florida  with  the  highest 
possible  quality  of  local  property  assessment  machinery. 

Vifhatj  specifically,  co'uld  the  state  agency  do  to  assist  the  local  asses- 
sors in  the  performance  of  their  tasks?  The  possibilities  are  certainly  too 
numerous  to  exhaust  here^  but  some  examples  can  be  cited:  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  paper  work  involved  in  the  work  of  the  tax  assessor;  he  must  (or 
should)  record  all  of  the  data  upon  which  his  determinations  of  assessed 
valuations  proceed  so  that  he  can  justify,  in  a  court  if  necessary,  assess- 
uents  that  might  be  challenged;  he  needs  a  whole  multitude  of  maps,  tables, 
n.nd  things  of  like  character  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  tasks  efficiently. 
An  important  contribution  that  the  director  could  make  would  be  to  devise  im- 
proved forms  and  devices  for  the  use  of  the  assessors.  Or,  again,  assessors 
are  faced  with  many  different  kinds  of  technical  problems  in  the  assessment 
of  certain  classes  of  property;  the  director  will  have  a  large  staff  of  ap- 
praisal experts  and  mil  therefore  be  able  to  send  trained  persorjiel  into  a 
particular  county  to  help  the  assessor  over  any  rough  spots .  The  assessors 
are  frequently  such  busy  men  that  they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  most 
recent  developments  in  the  techniques  of  their  profession;  the  director  could 
correct  this  situation  to  a  considerable  extent  by  providing  short  co'jrses, 
both  at  the  state  capital  and  at  points  throughout  the  state;  by  sending  tech- 
nical advisors  out  to  meet  with  assessors  and  members  of  their  staffs;  and  by 
preparing  manuals  of  practice,  compilations  of  laws  and  judicial  decisions  and 
other  publications  and  by  making  periodic  additions  in  same  to  keep  them  up  to 
date.  All  of  these  types  of  assistance  and  a  multitude  of  others,  as  well,  will 
be  available  to  the  director  and  to  the  county  assessors  through  him. 
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Some  may  vronder  whether  the  director  may  not  have  to  force  his  assistance 
upon  unwilling  local  officials  on  occasion.  It  is  not  thought  that  this 
question  is  of  sufficient  potenW.al  seriousness  to  warrant  any  extended  treat- 
ment here.  S^'jffice  it  merely  to  point  out  that  it  should  be  the  aim  and  ob- 
ject of  the  director  to  make  his  wares  so  attractive  that  the  local  assessors 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  them.  Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
county  assessors  will,  under  recommendations  made  herein,  be  appointive  offi- 
cers and  they  will  win  and  hold  their  offices  by  virtue  of  proved  qualifica- 
tions and  not  because  of  their  skills  as  politicians.  In  short,  it  is  a 
fairly  safe  conjecture  that  the  typical  assessor  under  the  proposed  program 
vfill  welcome  the  technical  aid  and  assistance  that  the  director  will  be  able 
to  provide. 

lU.   THE  COUNTIES  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SECURE  THE  PRIOR  APPROVAL  OF  THE 
DIRECTOR  FOR  EACH  CONTRACT  FOR  THE  SERVICES  OF  PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISING  FIRIlE. 

This  recommendation  is  supported  by  a  dual  rationale,  both  phases  of 
which  grow  out  of  the  certainty  that  the  services  of  the  professional  apprais- 
al firms  in  this  section  of  the  country  will  be  much  in  demand,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  the  proposed  eqiialization  program.  In  the  first 
place,  one  object  of  the  recommended  provision  is  to  enable  the  director  to 
avoid  the  situation  in  which  the  counties  of  the  state  would  be  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  scarce  services  of  these  firms,  something  which 
would  certainly  be  to  the  public  detriment.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  direc- 
tor would  carefully  audit  each  such  contract  and  that,  among  other  things,  he 
vrould  take  care  that  contractual  considerations  remained  within  reason. 

The  other  principal  advantage  that  should  accrue  from  the  adoption  of 
this  recommendation  is  that  it  would  provide  the  director  with  a  valuable 
device  for  the  control  of  the  state-wide  reappraisal  program  in  which  he  is 
certain  to  be  vigorously  engaged  for  at  least  several  years  after  the 
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institution  of  the  program.  Suppose,  for  example j,  that  a  county  desired  to 
contract  for  the  services  of  the  orJ.y  firm  that  was  currently  available, 
"k/hile^  at  the  same  time^  the  director's  investigations  had  shown  that  there 
was  a  much  more  critical  need  for  that  firm's  services  in  another  county  of 
the  state.  In  such  a  situation,  the  director  could  give  priority  to  the  great- 
er need  of  the  latter  co'imtyj  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the  equalization  pro- 
gram as  a  whole.  In  short,  it  is  felt  that  the  proposed  recommendation  v/ould, 
if  adopted,  provide  the  director  with  a  very  useful  tool  for  the  rational  con- 
trol of  the  very  involved  and  expensive  reappraisal  program  that  it  will  be  his 
duty  to  administer  and  to  supervise. 

15.  THE  DIRECTOR  SHOULD  SERVE  AS  COUNTY  ASSESSOR  IN  ANY  COUNTY  IK  IfHICH 
T&IT  OFFICE  IS  FOR  ANY  REASON  VACANT  AMD  CONTINUE  SO  TO  SERVE  FOR  AS  LONG  AS 
IT  SaiLL  REMAIN  VACANT. 

This  recommendation  is  intended  to  serve  two  main  piurposes:  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  intended  to  prevent  the  situation  from  arising  in  which  there 
would  be  confusion  about  who  should  temporarily  fill  in  for  the  assessor  who 
has  vacated  his  office  for  some  reason  or  another  or  in  which  the  person  who 
should  fill  it  is  ivithout  technical  qualifications  for  the  job.  The  time  is 
past  (if  there  ever  was  such  a  time  I )  in  \vhich  it  can  be  validly  thought  that 
anyone  can  step  in  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  tax  assessor. 

The  remaining  reason  upon  which  the  recommendation  is  based  is  probably 
the  more  important.  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  to  serve  as 
an  avenue  by  which  the  smaller  counties  (and  the  larger  ones  also,  if  they 
are  wise  I )  can  turn  the  assessing  function  over  to  the  state  agency.  As  the 
new  agency  receives  wider  and  wider  local  acceptance,  it  is  not  at  all  incon- 
ceivable that  some  county  boards  v;ill  come  around  to  the  perfectly  rational 
view  that  the  director  (actually  a  member  of  his  staff)  v/ould  provide  the 
highest  possible  quality  assessments  for  a  very  nominal  fee  (which  shoiild  be 
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set  in  advance  by  the  state  board). 

The  point  shoiold  be  strongly  emphasized  that  the  present  recoipmendation 
is  _in  no  sense  intended  as  an  entering  wedge  for  the  state  assumption  of  the 
assessing  function.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more^  however, 
that  equitable  property  assessment  can  be  accomplished  only  through  scientific 
property  assessment  procedures.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact — or  soon  should  be — 
that  the  director  will  have  under  his  control  the  largest  concentration  of 
assessment  "know-how"  in  the  state  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  potential  for 
the  making  of  equitable  assessments.  Thus,  if  in  the  years  to  come,  individ- 
ual co'onties  should  come  around  to  the  vievj-  that  it  was  good  business  to  turn 
the  assessing  function  over  to  the  director  and  his  staff,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  property  tax  equity  for  them  to 
do  so. 

Note,  however,  that  the  recommendation  as  formulated  assures  that  all 
such  developments  must  be  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  counties.  The 
director's  tenure  as  county  assessor  can  be  as  long  or  as  short  as  the  board 
of  commissioners  desire;  at  any  time,  they  may  decide,  if  they  wish,  to 
appoint  a  regular  local  assessor. 

16.  COUNTY  ASSESSORS  SHOULD  BE  APPOINTED  BY  BOARDS  OF  COWITY  GOI.WIS- 
SIOIffiRS  FOR  FOUR  YEAR  TER1.1S  FROM  LISTS  OF  QUALIFIED  PERSONS  CERTIFIED  BY  THE 
STATE  BOARD.  FURTHERI^iORS,  THE  COST  OF  RUNNING  THE  COUNTY  ASSESSORS'  OFFICES, 
INCLUDING  THE  ASSESSORS'  SALARIES,  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  THROUGH  THE  BUDGETING 
PROCEDURES  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW. 

It  should  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  recommendation  under  discus- 
sion is  based  upon  considerations  of  largely  theoretical  character  and  not 
upon  any  systematic  evaluation  of  the  qualifications  of  present  incumbents 
of  this  important  county  office.  Indeed,  it  should  also  be  admitted  that  the 
Council  staff  is  well  aware  that  a  goodly  number  of  the  present  incumbents  are 
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l-iigiily  competent,  well-trainedj  and  energetic  public  servants,  and  further, 
that  selection  by  appointment  will  not  at  all  guarantee  that  all  appointees 
Tcill  be  of  the  highest  competence.  Even  sc,  having  made  these  necessary  ad- 
raissions,  we  go  on  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  tax  assessing  is  a  job  that  requires  technical  com- 
petence of  the  highest  order,  and  it  follows  from  this  that  the  mode  of  selec- 
tion should  be  such  as  to  maximize  the  chances  of  choosing  only  those  men  who 
are  possessed  of  the  requisite  degree  of  training  and  experience  in  the 
relevant  fields  of  activity.  It  is  submitted  that  popular  election  is  a  mode 
of  selection  that  is  very  poorly  adapted  to  this  purpose  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  average  voter  is  not  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  tecimical  competence 
of  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  tax  assessor, 

A  common  justification  for  resort  to  popular  election  in  filling  particu- 
lar offices  is  that  it  permits  the  people  to  participate  in  the  making  of 
public  policy  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  choose  the  official  on  the 
basis  of  his  political  platform.  This  is  a  perfectly  valid  justification 
vfhere  it  applies,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  office  of  tax  assessor.  There 
is  nothing  of  a  policy-making  nature  in  the  job  of  the  assessor;  it  is  his  task 
solely  to  determine  the  value  of  properties  for  tax  purposes  and  to  do  so  in  a 
maruier  that  is  equitable  to  the  individual  taxpayers.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
that  a  candidate  for  this  office  can  lawfully  promise  to  his  potential  consti- 
tuents that  is  not  reasonably  to  be  expected  of  any  candidate — that  is,  the 
honest,  energetic  and  competent  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  In 
short,  there  is  simply  no  valid  reason  for  resort  to  popular  election  as  the 
mods  of  selecting  tax  assessors.  Further,  there  is  even  an  element  of  harm 
in  its  use,  for  it  unnecessarily  increases  the  number  of  choices  which  the 
voter  must  make  at  the  polls  thus  rendering  more  burdensome  the  performance 
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of  his  civic  duty^  and  discouraging  its  performance  altogether. 

It  is  submitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  proposed  mode  of  selection 
by  appointment  is  better  adapted  to  the  selection  of  tax  assessors.  Thus, 
the  screening  of  candidates  on  grounds  of  competence  would  be  performed  by  a 
body  that  vras  qualified  to  do  so,  the  eqi;alization  agency.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  assessor  would  still  be  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  his  office  in  that  he  v/ould  be  appointed  by  an  elected 
county  commission  and  could  be  suspended  for  cause  by  that  same  body. 

Other  suDsid:.ary  advantages  also  contributed  to  the  rationale  of  the 
present  recommendation.  Thus^  it  is  alm.ost  a  commonplace  that  the  local  tax 
assessor  is  one  of  the  public  officials  that  is  most  subjected  to  various 
forms  of  press-ure  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Another 
advantage,  then,  of  appointing  instead  of  electing  the  county  assessors  is 
that  the  assessors  would  thereby  be  removed  one  stage  from  the  kind  of 
"almost  legitimate"  pressure  that  interested  parties  are  sometimes  wont  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  them. 

Finally,  an  advantage  somevrhat  alien  to  those  already  mentioned  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  suggested  mode  of  selection  would  provide  the  state 
agency  with  a  valuable  device  for  quality  control.  A  more  radical  device  for 
this  same  piirpose  vrould,  of  course,  be  one  according  to  rrtiich  the  state  agency 
woiiLd  itself  do  the  appointing.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  this  would  offer 
few  advantages  over  the  suggested  arrangement  and  would  alienate  much-needed 
local  support  for  the  program  itself.  In  sum,  it  is  submitted  that  the 
recommended  plan  would  permit  adequate  screening  of  applicants;  yet  a  desir- 
able measure  of  local  influence  wovild  remain  in  the  actual  power  to  appoirn:. 

Largely  as  a  corollary  to  the  present  recommendation,  it  is  further 
suggested  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  assessors'  offices 
be  provided  through  the  regular  budgetary  processes,  \mder  the  control  of  the 
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boards  of  coxinty  commissioners.  The  present  fee  s^rstem,  which  can  barely  be 
justified  in  rational  terms  for  the  office  of  an  elective  official,  vrould  be 
completely  anachronistic  after  the  office  of  tax  assessor  is  made  appointive. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  recommendations  herein  presented  should  indi- 
cate in  detail  the  procedures  that  are  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  imple- 
ment them.  Nevertheless^  it  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  case  that  the  recom- 
mendation can  be  implemented  only  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution.  At  present,  that  instruments*^  clearly  requires  that  county  as- 
sessors be  popijlarly  elected. 

17.  PROVISION  SHOUI.C  BE  MDE  "iTHExlEBY  TilO   IffilGHBORING  COUNTIES  I^Y,  Y/ITH 
THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD,  EMPLOY  A  SINGLE  TAX  ASSESSOR. 

In  a  very  practical  sense  this  is  a  necessary  recommendation.  We  have 
recommended  rbove  that  aesecsors  be  appointed  and  that  they  undertake  quali- 
fying examinations  before  '-;cing  certified  as  eligible  for  appointment.  The 
implication  of  this  is^  of  course,  that  we  thinly  tiie  assessors  should  be  more 
professionalized  and,  of  course j  that  they  be  vrell  paid.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  smaller  counties  will  not  feel  able  to  afford  a  full-time 
assessor  under  these  conditions^  but  the  only  other  alternative  that  we  have 
left  such  counties  is  that  of  leaving  the  office  vacant,  with  its  assumption 
by  the  director  being  the  consequence.  This,  we  are  convinced,  would  be  a 
very   intelligent  move  on  the  part  of  any   county,  large  or  small,  but  we  would 
be  less  than  frank  if  we  did  not  admit  at  the  same  time  that  it  might  be  a 
diffictLLt  decision  to  make,  given  present  attitudes  in  some  of  the  rural  count- 
ies, especially.  This  recommendation,  then,  offers  another  alternative  in  per- 
mitting such  counties  to  acquire  the  services  of  a  qualified  assessor  under  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  another  county  similarly  situated. 
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It  is  anticipated  that  an  assessor  thus  serving  two  counties  sho\ild,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  keep  separate  the  performance  of  his  duties  for  each 
county  and  that  he  should  be  responsible  to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  each 
county  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  degree  as  would  be  the  case  were  he 
serving  that  county  alone.  Further,  it  is  expected  that  the  board  would  draw 
up  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  making  of  such  arrangements  and  also 
schedules  for  compensating  such  assessors. 

'-   18  o   COUNTY  ASSESSORS  SHOULD  BE  SUBJECT  TO  SUSPENSION  FOR  CAUSE  BY  EITHER 
THE  STATE  DIRECTOR  OR  THE  BOARD  OF  COUNTY  COMISSIONERS  FOR  THE  COUNTY  IN 
yraiCH  HE  SERVES^  PROVIDED,  HO^YEVER,  THAT,  IN  EITHER  CASE,  SUSPENSION  SHOULD 
BE  FOLLOYffiD  AS  SOON  AS  PRACTICABLE  BY  A  PUBLIC  HEARING  BEFORE  THE  STATE  BOARD 
AND  THAT  BODY  SHOULD  DETERMINE  Y^HETHER  SUFFICIENT  CAUSE  EXISTS  TO  FiAKE  THE 
SUSPENSION  PERMA.NENT.   IF  THF,RE  IS  NOT,  THE  BOARD  SHOUXD  ORDER  IMviEDIATE 
REINSTATEIifENT.  ■.'"-■•■,, 

As  was  previoijsly  asserted,  removal  from  office  is  the  most  extreme  of 
administrative  sanctions  and  is,  for  that  very  reason,  probably  a  great  deal 
less  efficacious  than  is  popularly  supposed.  Even  so,  it  is  a  sanction  which 
must  at  some  point  be  provided  for,  and,  in  the  case  of  county  assessors,  it 
would  seem  that  the  poY/er  shoiiLd  reside  in  the  director  and  in  the  county  com- 
missioners, since  the  assessor  is  formally  responsible  to  both  under  the  pro- 
posed program. 

Again  the  recommendation  represents  a  compromise  that  attempts  to  derive 
the  benefits  from  the  best  features  of  other  possible  arrangements.  Thus,  the 
assessor  is  granted  a  considerable  degree  of  job  security  in  the  requirement 
that  he  can  be  removed  only  for  cause.  Courts,  in  Florida  and  elsewhere, 
have  fairly  uniformly  held  that  a  valid  "cause"  must  be  something  that  has  to 
do  with  the  individual's  capacity  to  perform  his  duties.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  four  year  term,  suggested  in  the  preceding  i-ecoramendation,  assures 
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that  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  at  least  a  periodic  opportunity 
to  change  assessors  if  they  want  to.  Finally,  and  again  to  the  advantage  of 
the  assessor,  the  proposed  arrangement  reqiiires  that  the  first  decision  of 
the  director  or  the  board  of  commissioners  to  suspend  should  receive  full  ad- 
ministrative review  before  its  effect  can  become  final.  Fiorther  review  in  the 
courts  would  be  available  as  a  matter  of  course. 

19.  THE  PRESENT  STATUTORY  DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNTY  ASSESSORS  SHOULD  REEiAIN 
SUBSTANTIALLY  THE  SMffi  Ul-IDER  THE  PROPOSED  EQUALIZATION  PROGRAM,  V^TH  ONLY 

SUCK  mmn  changes  as  the  context  of  the  present  program  deiviands  . 

Under  the  proposed  program,  the  duties  of  the  local  assessing  officer 
will  remain  substantially  itfhat   they  nor/  are:  He  will  be  expected  to  search 
out  all  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  coijnty  and  to  place  upon  it  an  equitable 
value  for  tax  purposes.  Some  m.inor  procedural  changes  will  be  reqvdred,  of 
coursej  for  example,  the  assessor  presently  sends  certain  reports  to  the  comp- 
troller which  would  go  to  the  director  under  the  proposed  arrangements.  Simi- 
larly, there  must  be  a  clear  statutory  definition  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  assessor  to  the  director  and  to  the  board.  Beyond  such  changes  as  these^ 
however,  the  proposed  program  should  require  no  additional  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  principal  duties  of  the  assessor. 

20.  THE  FUNCTION  OF  REVIMING  INDIVIDUAL  ASSESSI.1ENTS  SHOULD  REIvIAIN  AT 
THE  LOCAL  LEVEL  AS  AT  PRESENT. 

Ordinarily,  the  staff  researcher  should  probably  eschew  the  making  of 
political  judgments,  for  usually  his  competence  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
substantive  merits  of  the  various  proposals  that  he  makes.  On  the  other  hand^ 
however,  when  there  is  little  basis  for  choice  betiTeen  competing  proposals  on 
the  merits,  it  would  seem  proper  for  the  staff  to  point  out  that  one  or  the 
other  of  the  proposals  would  probably  be  more  palatable  to  certain  known  inter- 
ests. Such  is  the  case  here,  for  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  v;-hy  the  function 
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of  reviewing  the  work  of  the  assessor  with  regard  to  individual  parcels 
which  are  alleged  to  be  over-valued,  should  not  be  performed  quite  as 
effectively  on  the  local  as  on 'the  state  level.  In  the  first  place,  such 
review  of  individual  assessments  is  not  essentially  a  highly  technical  tasl- 
indeed,  it  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  task,  for  its  pui'pose  is  to 
correct  only  those  valuations  that  are  obviously  unreasonable.  A].so,  there 
would  necessarily  be  somewhat  greater  familiarity  v;ith  the  local  picture,  on 
the  part  of  the  local  board.  In  short,  the  fact  that  superior  technical 
facilities  will  usually  exist  at  the  state  level  is  not  particularly  relevant 
for  the  reviev;  function.  ■        •   . 

Accepting  then,  the  notion  that  the  revie>v  function  can  as  well  be  per- 
formed on  the  local  level,  it  becomes  proper  for  the  staff  to  point  out  that 
the  whole  program  will  surely  appear  more  attractive  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  local  autonomy  if  the  function  is  left  there. 
Assuming,  further,  that  the  decision  is  taken  to  leave  the  review  of 
individual  assessments  at  the  local  level,  the  additional  question  arises, 
whether  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  local  review  agency  should  be  per- 
mitted to  the  state  board  or  another  agency  created  at  the  state  level  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  submitted  that  to  provide  for  administrative  appeal  at 
the  state  level  would  be  to  dissipate  much  of  the  popular  support  gained  by 
leaving  the  review  function  to  be  locally  performed  in  the  first  place.  To 
begin  with,  there  would  exist  the  ever-present  danger  that  the  appeal  agency 
would  not  be  inclined  to  exercise  the  degree  of  self-restraint  that  would 
alone  permit  the  review  function  to  be  local  to  any  substantial  degree.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  submitted  that  such  a  provision  Yro^old  also  go  far 
toward  destroying  even  the  appearance  of  local  autonomy  that  would  be  en- 
gendered by  the  original  decision  to  leave  the  review  of  individual  assess- 
ments at  the  local  level.  Finally,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  deciding 
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of  appeals  is  no  less  essentially  a  judicial  ac+,ivit,y  than  is  the  original 
hearing  of  complaints,  and  that  it  can  therefore  as  well  be  left  to  the  courts 
to  hear  these  appeals  at  the  local  level.  In  sum,  then,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  review  function  remain  at  the  local  level  and,  further,  that  the  proposed 
state  agency  be  denied  any  authority  to  issue  orders  affecting  individual  par- 
cels only, 

21.  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  REVIffi  SHOULD  CONSIST  OF  THREE  lEIffiERS  APPOINTED 
BY  THE  BOARD  OF  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS  FROM  AMONG  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  COUNTY 
FOR  SIMULTANEOUS,  FOUR  YEAR  TERMS. 

This  recommendation  constitutes  a  departure  from  the  present  arrangement 
according  to  which  boards  of  coimty  commissioners  sit  as  boards  "of  equaliza- 
tion."^ There  are  two  principal  reasons  which  support  the  suggestion  for 
such  a  change  and  they  are  both  of  an  essentially  practical  turn. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  Council  staff  that  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  equalization  and  super- 
vision program  -vTill  be  that  the  review  process  will  be  greatly  revitalized 
and  that  this  revitalization  will  manifest  itself  principally  in  the  greatly 
increased  numbers  of  complainants  which  will  appear  before  local  boards  of 
revie'^f.  There  is  considerable  question  \vhether  this  burdensome  duty  should 
be  left  to  take  up  the  time  of  county  commissioners j  if  it  is,  there  is  the 
further  question  whether  county  commissioners  will  have  adequate  time  in  which 
to  perform  their  traditional  function  of  acting  as  the  governing  body  of  their 
respective  counties . 

One  advantage  which  has  obtained  under  the  present  arrangement  should  be 
preserved  if  possible,  however:  The  present  system  of  electing  county  commis- 
sioners from  commissioners'  districts  has  had  the  practical  effect  of  assuring 


^Florida  Statutes  (1955),  193.25. 
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that  the  principal  eccziCiTdc  interests  of  the  county  were  represented  on  the 
"boai-d  of  comniistiioners  and  it  is  suggosted  that  ever:,--  attempt  be  made  to  con- 
tiiiue  this  advantage  through  the  device  of  requiring  that  the  nembership  of 
the  boards  of  review  include  a  vide  representation  of  interests,  including, 
of  course,  that  of  the  taxpayers. 

22.   COirdTY  BOAF.DS  OF  REVIEW  SHOULD  COWEI'IE  AS  SOOIl  AS  PUp.CTICABLE  AFTI'T^. 
THEIR  PESFECrr^TE  COUNTIES  EWE  COMPLIED  FULLY   WITH  ALL  AIUJUAL  EQJ/J.I7ATI0N 
ORDERS  A!ro  COTMTIIFJS  IN  SESSION  FOR  AS  LONG  AS  MAiT  BE  NECESSARY.  THE  SENDING 
CiOT  07  TAX  BILLS  SHOULD  PROCEED  ON  TEE  PRESENT  SCHE3DUI.E  V/ITHOUT  WAITING  FOR 
THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  HEARINGS  AND  DEIIBERATIONS  OF  THE  COTJNT'>:  BOARDS  OF 
RE\^IEW  MD   SUCCESSFUL  APPELLA!)ITS  BEFORE  THE  BOARDS  OF  REVIEW  SHOULD  RECEIVE 
THEIR  RE13DIES  IN  THE  FORM  OF  REFUITO  CHECKS  TO  BE  SENT  OUT  AFTER  THE  CONCLU- 
SION OF  THE  DELIBERATICrTS  OF  THE  REVIEW  BOARD. 

Again,  there  are  a  number  of  features  of  the  present  reconaiendation  that 
vn.ll  reqijire  rather  extensive  discussion.  Thus,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
review  procedvires  should  begin  only  after  full  compliance  by  the  county  with 
the  annual  equalization  orders  of  the  board  and  its  director;  that  the  sessions 
of  the  boards  of  review  are  to  continue  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary;  that 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  fit  the  whole  of  the  review  phase  of  property 
ta::  administration  into  the  annual  tax  calendar,  but  that  tax  bills  should  go 
out  on  the  present  schedule  before  the  completion  of  review,  if  necessary; 
and,  finally,  that  the  adjustments  in  the  tax  bills  of  individual  taxpayers 
should  take  the  form  of  refund  checks  to  be  mailed  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
sittings  of  the  board  of  review.  Each  of  these  featvires  will  be  discussed 
in  the  order  listed. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  recommendation  that  the  administrative 
procedure  for  the  review  of  individual  assessments  begin  only  after  compliance 
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with  the  aiir.ual  eq-ua],ization  orders  is  that  it  is  equalization  that  is  depended 
upon  to  revitalize  the  review  process ,  to  give  it  riieaning.  The  point  that 
equalization  cannot  disturb  the  equity  of  the  property  tax,  as  a:Tion^  individu- 
al taxpa^-^ers  was  made  above. ^^  flhat   equalization  _is  expected  to  dOj  however, 
is  to  magnify  existing  disparities  in  assessed  valuations — to  make  it  easier 
for  the  taxpayer  to  see  that  he  is  being  discriminated  against,  if  that  is  in 
fact  the  case. 

The  next  two  features  of  the  recommendation,  listed  above,  are  based  upon 
a  common  rationale:   It  simply  is  not  known — and  cannot  be  known — how  long  it 
will  be  necessary  for  tlie  review  boards  to  sit,  especially  dviring  the  early, 
formative  years  of  the  program.  We  do  know  that  the  present  review  procedures 
are  not  working;  witness  the  paucity  of  complaints  brought  during  the  last 
five  year  period  as  shown  on  Table  7  on  page  69.  It  is  a  near  certainty  that 
the  equalization  program  here  being  advocated  will  greatly  revitalize  the 
review  procedures,  though  the  truth  of  this  statement  can  only  be  shown  by 
the  increased  numbers  of  taxpayers  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  review 
procedures.  In  short,  there  vfill  certainly  be  greatly  increased  numbers  of 
appeals  to  the  boards  of  reviewj  how  many  more  there  will  be — and  thus,  how 
long  the  boards  will  have  to  sit  to  perform  their  appointed  task — must  remain 
unknoTm  until  we  are  informed  by  experience. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  considerations,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to 
fit  the  Yfhole  review  procedure  into  the  tax  calendar,  proceeding,  then,  on 
the  basis  of  a  review  procedure  that  overlaps  the  rest  of  the  tax  timetable, 
the  next  question  concerns  the  manner  in  which  successful  appellants  before 
the  county  boards  of  revie\«r  should  receive  their  remedies .  Two  alternative 
proposals  seem  equally  feasible:  On  the  one  hand,  taxpayers  who  have  filed 


^%ee  pp.  110-112,  above. 
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for  an  appeal  of  their  assessment  could  be  permitted  to  pay  tiie  amo-ant  that 
their  tax  bill  would  be  were  their  appeal  successful.  This  plan  is  presently 
in'  operation  in  New  Jersey. ^3  ,  Another  possibility  is  to  require  the  taxpayer 
to  pay  the  original  amount  of  his  tax  bill  and  then  to  make  subsequent  refund 
for  the  amount  warranted  by  adjustments  in  assessed  valuations  by  the  board  of 
reviep.T. 

Primarily  on  the  ground  that  it  is  less  susceptible  to  abuse,  the  latter 
alternative  is  being  recommended  to  the  Council.  The  other  plan  is  worthy  of 
fvir.ther  study,  hoYrever,  and  irdght  prove  preferable. 

23 .   IT  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  OF  THfc  STATE  BOARD  TH^.T  IT  PROVIDE  FOR  A 
PERIODIC,  INDEPENDENT,  PROFESSIONAL  AUDIT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  MANIPULATIONS 
OF  THE  DIRECTOR  AND  HIS  STAFF.   THE  FII^IDINGG  OF  SUCH  AUDITS  SHOULD  BE  FULLY 
PUBLICIZED  BY  THE  BOARD. 

This  recommendation  was  born  of  verj^  practical  considerations.  The 
director  and  his  staff  are  going  to  engage  continually  in  the  investigation 
and  analysis  of  assessed  valuations  and  other  relevant  data  having  to  do  with 
the  assessment  of  property  for  tax  purposes  throughout  the  state.  The  data 
collected  are  going  to  be  treated  statistically  and,  on  the  basis  of  these 
manipulations,  orders  are  going  to  issue  which  are  going  to  affect  very  in- 
timately the  financial  concerns  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  state.  Even 
though  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  fullest  publicity  will  attend  each  and  every 
stage  of  the  work  of  the  director,  the  simple  truth  is  that  much  of  the  in- 
formation involved  will  not  be  in  a  form  in  which  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  most  people.  When  the  same  conditions  exist  in  the  case  of  financial 
manip-ulations ,  the  periodic,  independent  audit  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  submitted  that  this  whole  program  will  gain  much  in  public 


43New  Jersey,  Statutes,  Annotated,  sec.  5U:  3-27. 
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acceptance  trith  the  adoption  of  some  such  requirement. 

2[i.  DURING  THE  FIRST  FTJE  YEARS  AFTER  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
FROGRAI.'!,  THE  TAXPAYERS  OF  THE  STATE  SHOULD  BE  PROTECTED  AGAINST  SHARP 
INCREASES  IN  THEIR  PROPER'TY  TAX  BILLS  AS  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  INCREASE  OF 
ASSESSED  VALUATIONS  THROUGH  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  EQUALIZ.ITION 
PROGRAI/i. 

This  provision  Trill  assToredly  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  program^  for  it  is  only  through  the  adoption  of  some  such  provision 
that  there  can  possibly  be  public  acceptance  of  the  program.  The  objection 
to  state  equalization  that  was  most  frequently  enco\mtered  by  the  Council 
staff  in  its  travels  around  the  state  consisted  in  the  expressions  of  fear 
that  it  was  only  a  device  for  increasing  the  property  tax  through  raising 
+he  level  of  assessments.  And,  quite  apart  from  the  practical  matter  of 
public  acceptance  of  the  present  program,  all  would  surely  agree  that  in- 
creases in  the  tax  burden  of  individuals  should  come  about  only  through 
formal  enactments  by  the  various  governing  bodies  that  are  authorized  under 
the  law  to  levy  taxes,  and  not  through  purely  administrative  action  taken 
for  an  entirely  unrelated  purpose.  Yet,  the  latter  is  precisely  what  would 
be  happening  if  local  jurisdictions  were  permitted  to  continue  to  apply  the 
old  inflated  millages  to  the  new  one  hundred  per  cent  valuations  that  consti- 
tute one  of  the  objectives  of  the  present  program. 

It  should  be  fully  emphasized  that  there  is  no  intention  whatever  of 
instituting  a  permanent  program  of  state  budgetary  control  over  the  counties 
or  the  county  school  districts.  What  is  badly  needed,  however, — and  this  is 
all  that  is  being  argued  for  here — is  a  plan  to  protect  the  taxpayers  of  the 
state  during  the  early  period  of  the  proposed  program,  dtiring  which  assessed 
valuations  over  the  whole  state  will  be  brought  to  much  higher  levels  than 
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presently  prevail. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  the  control  of  irillage  during  a  comparable 
period  of  transition  was  enacted  b/  the  19hl  Lefjislature.^^  So  far  as  is 
knovnij  the  plan  then  enacted  proved  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  Therefore,  it  rras  the  decision  of  the  Council  staff  to  +.aKe  ad- 
vantage of  this  past  experience,  utilizing  the  I9I4I  program  for  millage  con- 
trol 1-vith  such  modifications  as  ?;ere  thought  necessar^^.  The  modifications 
that  were  made  vrLll,  of  course,  be  explained  below. 

In  general  terms,  it  is  suggested  tliat  the  principal  features  of  the 

millage  control  scheme  be  as  follows: 

(1)   The  protection  of  the  taxpayer  should  be  provided  for  about  a  five 
year  period  after  the  enactment  of  the  present  program. 

.  (2)  Basically,  the  plan  should  limit  the  millage  that  each  county  or 
school  district,  respectively,  can  impose  for  any  year  of  the  five  year 
period  to  that  which  would  produce  the  same  property  tax  revenue  that  was 
produced  in  the  previous  year,  if  applied  to  the  new  total  assessed  valua- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  value  of  nevf  property  added  to  the  taxroll  in  the 
preceeding  year.  Situations  in  vrhich  added  revenues  are  deemed  necessary 
shcald  then  be  provided  for  thjrough  the  separate  procedures  which  follow. 

(3)   If  J  in  an;"  year  of  the  five  year  period,  any  board  of  county  com- 
missioners or  any  county  board  of  public  instruction  determines  that  addi- 
tional revenue  from  the  property  tax,  amounting  to  ^%   or  less  of  the  revenue 
which  woTjild  be  produced  by  the  millage  permitted  under  paragraph  (2)  aboA^e, 
if  it  were  applied  to  the  new  total  non-exempt  assessed  valuation,  is  needed, 
it  should  be  permitted  to  impose  additional  millage  sufficient  for  such  in- 
crease only  on  the  approval  of  the  comptroller,  in  the  case  of  requests  from 
the  county  commissioners,  or  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  the  case  of  requests  from  the  co\mty  board  of  public  iristruction. 
Should  either  of  these  officers  refuse  the  request  for  additional  millage, 
there  should  be  a  right  to  appeal  the  refusal,  to  the  State  Budget  Commission, 
in  the  case  of  the  request  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  or  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of  requests  from  the  county  board  of 
public  instruction.  In  either  case,  the  decision  should  be  final. 

([;)   In  coijnties  having  a  budget  commission,  that  agency  shcjld  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  comptroller  and  for  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  procediires  prescribed  in  paragraph  (3),  above. 


^^Laws  of  Florida  (I9I4I),  Chapter  20722,  section  5U.  'v  eon  )roh-:;nRivo 
anondment  iian  "dop\,cd  in  19A3.     •' ee  'hits  of  F3oricln  {19'3) ,   Chapter  22079, 
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(5)  Similar  reqiiests  for  increases  in  property  tax  revenues  amoimting 
to  more  tlian  ^%   of  the  revenue  virhich  would  be  produced  by  the  millage  per- 
mitted under  paragraph  (2),  above,  if  applied  to  the  new  total  non-exeiTipt 
assessed  valuation,  should  be  made  only  after  full  public  hearings  on  the 
cuestion  have  been  held  by  the  requesting  budget-making  authority  (after 
o.ue  notice,  of  course)  and  such  requests  should  be  passed  upon  directly  and 
finally  by  the  State  Budget  Commission,  in  the  case  of  requests  from,  the 
county  commissioners  or  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of 
requests  from  the  boards  of  public  instruction. 

(6)  Incorporated  municipalities  should  be  permitted  to  impose  millage, 
for  any  year  of  the  five  year  period,  which  would  produce  revenue  from  the 
property  tax  amounting  to  an  increase  of  five  per  cent  over  the  amount  of 
revenue  produced  by  the  property  tax  for  the  preceding  year,  if  applied  to 
the  new  total  assessed  valuation,  exclusive  of  the  assessed  value  of  nevT 
property  added  to  the  taxroll  in  the  preceding  year. 

(7)  Before  any  incorporated  municipality  should  be  permitted  to  impose 
a  millage  in  excess  of  that  permitted  by  paragraph  (6),  above,  it  should  be 
required  that  the  governing  body  thereof  hold  full  public  hearings,  after 
sufficient  notice  by  piiilication,  upon  the  subject  of  the  need  for  such 
increased  revenues. 

Perhaps  a  Trerd  of  explanation  is  in  order  concerning  certain  details  of 
tlriis  plan  for  controlling  millages  during  the  early  period  of  the  present 
program.  For  example,  the  procedures  which  are  outlined  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  differ  from  those  which  were  enacted  in  19lt3  in  at  least  three 
rather  important  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  the  original  and  basic 
limitation  on  the  millage  here  proposed  is  related  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
collected  in  the  preceding  year  instead  of  to  the  increase  in  the  level  of 
valuation,  as  was  the  case  with  the  19U3  legislation.  The  reason  for  this 
suggested  departure  from  the  earlier  pattern  consists  in  the  simple  fact 
that  the  amount  by  which  the  level  of  assessment  is  raised  will  often  be  \in- 
known.  In  many  of  the  counties,  the  first  step  after  the  institution  of  the 
equalization  program  will  undoubtedly  be  the  conduct  of  a  county-wide  reap- 
praisal with  the  level  of  assessment  being  sharply  raised  in  the  process, 
but  from  what  level  who  could  tell?  It  is  plain  to  see  that,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  this,  a  millage  limiting  plan  which  was  tied  to  the  level  of  assessment 
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would  afford  no  protection  at  all. 

A  second  major  departure  from  the  ep.rl^.er  scheme  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  suggested  that  the  present  plan  must  be  made  applicable  over  a 
somewhat  longer  period  cf  time  than  the  tv7o  years  of  a  specified  biennium,  as 
then.  The  necessity  for  this  is  obvious  and  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  tue 
equalization  program  here  proposed  will  inevitably  reouire  several  years  to 
reach  mature  development^  indeed,  the  conjecture  that  general  levels  of  asses-'- 
ment  shall  have  been  pushed  close  to  100^  of  full  value  within  only  five  years 
may  be  unduly  optinistic.  Even  so,  it  is  hoped  that  the  vastly  increased 
public  knowledge  of  the  procedures  by  v.-hich  individual  property  tax  burdens 
are  determined — knowledge  which  should  result  from  five  years'  experience 
under  the  proposed  program — will  justify  again  depending  exclusively  upon  the 
more  traditional  democratic  processes  for  the  necessary  protection  of 
taxpayers . 

Finally,  a  third  departure  from  the  scheme  enacted  in  19u3  involves 
the  extraordinary  procediires  by  v^hich  the  need  for  increased  revenues  by  the 
counties  or  the  school  districts  is  passed  upon  by  one  of  the  state  agencies. 
Under  the  19U3  legislation,  these  extraordinary  procedures  vrere   invoked  when- 
ever the  local  budget  authority  sought  to  increase  by  ^%   or  less  the  amount 
of  the  total  budget,  or  of  any  item  thereof .  But^  in  the  case  of  counties, 
part  of  the  budgeted  amounts  come  from  revenue  sources  other  than  the  property 
tax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  amounts  to  greater  state  control 
over  county  budgets  than  is  jiostified  by  the  end  purpose  of  the  millage  con- 
trol provision.  Furthermore,  an  increase  of  $%   in  an  item  of  the  budget 
might  result  in  only  an  infinitesimal  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  total 
budget 3  this,  too,  suggests  that  the  earlier  provision  permitted  a  higher 
degree  of  state  budgetary  control  over  the  counties  than  was  warranted  by 
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the  intended  ptirpose. 

The  procediires'  here  proposed  Trould  avoid  this  resiiLt  by  requiring  the 
approval  of  the  state  agencies  only  when  there  is  requested  an  increase  in 
the  total  revenue  from  the  property  tax;  allocations  among  budgeted  items 
are  left  to  local  budgetary  authorities  to  the  full  extent  permitted  by 
present  lavi. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  departures  from  the  19U3  enactment.  In 
addition,  however,  there  are  a  few  more  or  less  secondary  features  of  the 
plan  here  proposed  that  call  for  some  explanation.  For  example,  there  is  the 
provision  contained  in  paragraph  (2),  above,  according  to  which  the  local  bud- 
getary authority  is  limj.ted  to  the  millage  which  would  produce  the  same  property 
tax  revenue  that  vras  produced  in  the  previous  year,  "if  applied  to  the  new 
total  assessed  valuation,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  new  property  added  to  the 
ta:croll  in  the  preceding  year."  The  significance  of  the  quoted  portion  of  the 
proposed  provision  is  that  it  permits  a  county  or  a  school  district  to  utilize 
the  increase  in  property  tax  revenues  that  results  from  the  normal  growth  of 
the  respective  county's  economy  (as  reflected  in  the  addition  of  new  property 
to  the  taxroll),  without  having  to  resort  to  the  extraordinary  procedures  in- 
volving the  state  agencies..  That  is  to  say,  the  necessity  for  petitioning  the 
stcte  agencies  for  permission  to  impose  added  millage  would  arise  only  v^hen  the 
amo-jnt  of  added  revenues  needed  exceeded  the  amount  which  could  be  anticipated 
from  the  normal  growth  of  the  economy. 

The  manner  by  which  the  provision  under  discussion  operates  is  not  as 
com.plicated  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  The  desired  effect  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  mills  that  may  be  imposed  without  resort  to  the  extra- 
ordinary procedures  is  determined  on  the  new  assessed  vali:iation,  exclusive  of 
ne-*?  propert7/"  added  dijring  the  preceding  year,  while  the  necessity  for  invoking 
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the  extraordinary  procedures  is  based  upon  the  application  of  th:it  :nilla:;o 
to  the  neu  assessed  valuation,  inclaclii,":  the  new  property  sodeJ.  during;  the 
preceding  Z§3II° 

."inother  feature  of  the  proposed  plan  is  vrorthy  of  coTijiient,   It  nay  have 
been  noticed  that  the  proposed  procedures  for  the  control  of  uillar;e  during 
the  fornr.tT.ve  period  of  the  equalization  and  supervision  pro^ra.ii  has  accorded 
somewhat  different  treatment  to  incorporated  municipalities, '^Ijn  the  one 
hand',  and  counties  and  county  school  districts,  on  the  other.  Thus,  the 
latter  are  x-equired  to  request  periiiFsion  for  the  imposition  of  milla^cs 
sufficient  for  increases  in  property  tnx  revenue  of  5/^  or  less,  i.'hile  the 
former  are  not  required  to  do  so,  oirailarly,  the  holding  of  public  hearings 
in  case  increases  of  more  than  5/j  are  needed  is  deemed  sufficient  in  the 
case  of  municipalities,  v;hile  it  is  provided  that  counties  and  county  school 
districts  must  also  get  the  approval  of  certain  state  agencies. 

The  justification  of  this  differential  treatment  must  be  posited  upon 
practical  rather  than  theoretical  grounds:  It  is  simply  that  the  cities  of 
this  state  presently  en.joy  a  high  degree  of  budgetary  autonoray—at  least, 
much  more  than  do  the  counties  and  county  school  districts — aad  the  proposed 
requirements  v/ere  the  most  rigorous  ones  that  seemed  consistent  with  this 
present  budgetary  autonomy.   It  is  possible,  too,  that  budgetary  processes 
are  subjected  to  more  rigorous  public  scrutiny  in  the  cities  than  they  are 
in  the  case  of  counties  or  school  districts.  There  is  no  objective  proof 
of  this  contention;  hoxrever,  if  it  is  true,  it  v/ould  seem  to  provide  addi- 
tional justification  for  the  different  treatment  that  is  here  suggested 
for  incorporated  cities  and  tov/ns. 


4-5see  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  above. 


Incidentally^  the  19'<-3  provisions  for  millage  control  did  not  even 
mention  incorporated  municipalities,  probably  for  the  reason  that  they 
vere  not  affected  by  the  statutory  requirement  that  all  property  be 
assessed  at  full  market  value  which  vras  enacted  at  the  same  time. 
It  is,  however,  very  necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the  present  recom- 
mendation be  extended  to  municipalities,  in  some  degree  at  least,  since 
it  is  certainly  anticipated  that  the  present  program  will  embrase  them. 

One  final  comment  on  the  scheme  for  millage  control  is  in  order: 
It  is  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  that  the  procedures  proposed  will 
not  seriously  hamper  the  efforts  of  local  jurisdictions  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  costs  of  providing  necessary  services  for  their  people.  To 
begin  with,  those  jurisdictions  that  are  participating  in  the  rapid 
economic  development  currently  being  experienced"  by  the  state  as  a 
whole  will  receive  some  increased  revenue  each  year  through  the  operation 
of  the  provisions  described  in  the  paragraph  (3),  above.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  requests  for  increased  property 
tax  revenues  in  amounts  not  exceeding  5^  over  the  previous  years  will 
usual3.y  be  granted  by  the  comptroller  or  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  an  almost  casual  show- 
ing of  need.  Indeed,  it  is  submitted  that  the  procedures  suggested  are 
not  so  rigorous  as  to  impose  undue  hardship,  even  in  the  case  of  requests 
for  increases  amounting  to  more  than  5/^  over  the  previous  year. 

25.  THE  PROVISION  OF  ARTICLE  IX,  SECTION  5,  OF  THE  FLORIDA 
CONSTITUTION  WHICH  REQUIRES  THAT  EVERY  INCORPORATED  CITY  AND  TOWN 
OF  THE  STATE  MAINTAIN  AN  OFFICE  FOR  THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  TAX 


'^^lorida  Statutes  (1955)^  193-11  (l). 


PURPOSES  SHOULD  BE  REPE/iED  AIJD  ALL  MUfllCIPAL  TAX  ASSESSING  OFFICES  SHOULD 
BE  ABOLISHED  AS  SOON  AS  PRACTICABLE. 

The  rationale  for  this  reconuiiendation  is  developed  at  some  length  in 
Chapter  6  which  follows.  In  summary,  it  is  shown  that  the  only  legitimate 
hasis  that  municipal  administrations  have  had  for  opposing  the  consolidation 
of  city  and  coimty  assessing  offices  is  their  fear  that  the  lovrer  levels  of 
assessment  that  usually  prevail  in  the  counties  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  tax  base  of  the  city  and,  because  of  the  effects  of  the  home- 
stead exemption,  of  totally  excusing  some  property  owners  from  paying  any 
property  tax  whatever.  In  some  counties,  there  may  also  have  been  some 
basis  for  concern  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  assessing  that  the 
county  would  provide.  '  ■     ' 

It  is  submitted  that  the  proposed  equalization  and  supervision  program 
shoul.d  adequately  meet  either  or  both  of  these  concerns.  Primary  objectives 
of  the  program  will  be  the  up-grading  of  the  quality  of  tax  assessing 
throughout  the  state  and  the  raising  of  assessments  generally  to  100'^  of 
full  market  value j  in  any  event,  all  assessed  valuations  will,  each  year, 
be  equalized  at  lOO^o  through  the  regular  operation  of  the  equalization 
phase  of  the  program. 

Now  it  is  submitted  that  state -equalized  assessments--which,  incident- 
ally, would  take  place  at  lOOfo  of  full  market  value,  under  the  proposed 
program- -would  completely  remove  what  is  really  the  only  legitimate 
objection  that  municipal  administrative  officers  seem  to  have  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  assessment  function  under  the  county  assessor. 

26.   ARTICLE  X,  SECTION  7  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTION  SHOULD  BE  REPEALED. 
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The  pernicious  effects  of  the  homestead  exemption  provision  have  been 

hi 
set  forth  at  some  length  above   and  no  pxirpose  would  be  served  by  repeat- 
ing them  here.  In  summary,  it  \i3.s   established  that  the  homestead  exemption 
prevision  not  only  does  not  possess  the  qualities  conimonly  ascribed  to  it 
of  favoring  the  "little  man,"  but  that  its  influence,  which  pervades  the 
whole  administration  of  the  general  property  tax,  has  been  to  make  that 
tax  even  more  regressive  in  character  than  it  already  inevitably  is  and 
more  inequitably  administered  than  it  already  inevitably  is,  in  that  it 
aggravates  the  discriminations  that  result  from  the  normal  imperfections 
of  the  assessing  process  and  from  the  fact  that  property  is  assessed  at 
varying  levels  of  assessment  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state. 

Another  unfortunate  consequence  of  the  homestead  exemption  has  not 
even  been  mentioned  here,  since  it  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  property  tax.  Here  referred  to  is  the  fact  that 
the  exemption  has  the  practical  effect  of  excusing  from  all  liability  for 
the  locally-financed  support  of  the  cost  of  the  public  school  system,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  very  people  who  benefit  most  from  its  operation. 
This  is  a  problem  that  greatly  concerns  every  tax  assessor  with  which  the 
Council  staff  has  conferred  in  the  course  of  the  present  study.  Almost 
to  a  man,  they  found  occasion  to  refer  very  emphatically  to  the  fact  that 
a  given  residential  area  within  their  respective  coiinties  was  heavily  popu- 
lated with  school-age  children  and  yet  made  little  or  no  contribution  to 
the  support  of  the  schools  through  the  general  property  tax.  Their  con- 
cern seems  all  the  more  justified  when  it  is  recalled  that  school  districts 


^'See  pp.  51-59  above. 
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are  limited  exclusively  to  the  property  tax  as  a  source  of  locally- 
raised  revenues. 

One  argument  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  homestead 
exemption  has  at  least  a  superficial  plausibility  and  should  be  treated 
very  briefly.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  Florida  would  be  breaking 
faith  with  a  segment  of  her  people  if  the  homestead  exemption  were  repealed^ 
since  many  individuals  (especially  older,  retired  people)  made  the 
decision  to  come  to  Florida  and  settle,  partly  at  least,  on  the  expectation 
that  the  policy  of  the  homestead  exemption  woiold  be  continued  indefinitely. 
This  assertion  contains  an  element  of  truth;  it  is  submitted^  however, 
that  the  same  thing  could  no  doubt  be  said  of  many  other  aspects  of  the 
public  policy  of  the  state,  and  the  question  occurs  whether  it  can 
rationally  be  argued  that  the  state  is  precluded  from  changing  any  of  these 
policies  in  the  future,  simply  because  some  people  may  have  made  decisions 
that  took  account  of  the  present  policies.  To  ask  the  question  is  to 
reveal  the  wisdom  of  another  facet  of  public  policy^  that  which  holds  that 
vested  interests  have  no  right  to  block  needed  changes  in  the  law. 
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CHAPTER  6 
CONSOLIDATION  OF  CITY-COIMTY  TAX  AS3ES3MEIJT  7UNCTI0NS 

Although  the  subject  of  municipal  tax  assessments  provided  no  part  of 
the  assigned  task  for  the  present  study,  we  are  compelled  to  accord  that  sub- 
ject at  least  oblique  treatment  because  of  what  has  gone  before.  It  is  be- 
yond argument  that  a  tremendous  and  costly  duplication  of  work  is  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  separate  tax  assessing  offices  for  many  of  the  incorporated 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  CouJicil  staff, 
however,  that  one  valuable  by-product  of  the  equalization  and  supervision 
program  herein  recommended  will  be  the  presentation  of  the  first  real  oppor- 
tunity to  eliminate  much  of  this  waste  of  public  funds  through  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  city  and  county  assessing  fxinctions  under  the  coimty  assessing 
offices.  This  last  chapter  will  be  devoted,  then,  to  an  examination  of  the 
obstacles  that  have  prevented  such  consolidation  in  the  past  and  then  to  a 
shovang  that  all  such  obstacles  that  have  any  rational  basis  should  be  eli- 
minated by  the  proposed  program. 

Fortunately,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Council  staff  to  proceed  on 
exclusively  theoretical  grounds  in  the  study  of  this  matter,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  considerable  agitation  for  such  consolidation  of  the  assessing  func- 
tion that  has  for  a  long  time  been  taking  place  throughout  the  state,  there 
is  recent  concrete  experience  with  consolidation  of  city  and  county  tax 
assessment  in  several  Florida  counties:  Hillsborough,  Pinellas,  Brovrard, 
Volusia  and  Monroe.  Furthermore,  this  experience  has  been  of  siofficient 
duration  that  it  has  become  possible  to  generalize  as  to  the  relative  success 
ot   failure  of  each  of  the  programs  and  the  apparent  reasons  therefor.  Let 
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us,  then,  examine  the  actual  experience  of  each  of  these  five  counties  vitb 
the  consolidation  of  city  and  county  tax  assessing  activities. 

In  Volusia  County,  the  movement  for  city-county  consolidation  of  the 
assessing  and  collecting  functions  culminated  in  the  adoption,  in  19^8,  of 
the  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  which  became  Article  VIII,  sections 
16  and  17.  Consolidation  was  then  formally  effected  in  19^1-9  through  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Special  Session  of  the  Legislatvire  providing,  briefly,  that 
the  county  tax  assessor  would  assess  and  the  county  tax  collector  would  collect 
all  taxes  levied  by  the  state,  coxmty,  county  school  board,  special  taxing  dis- 
tricts, municipalities  and  other  a,gencies  in  that  coimty. 

It  is  known  that  consolidation  in  Volusia  County  had  been  opposed  by  the 
city  administrations  of  Daytona  Beach  (pop.  30,187),  Ormond  Beach  (pop.  3,^+18), 
Raw  Smyrna  Beach  (pop.  5^775),  and  South  Daytona  Beach  (pop.  692)  and  that  it 
had  been  generally  favored  by  the  administrations  of  DeLand  (pop.  8,652),  Lake 
Helen  (pop.  926),  Pierson  (pop.  657),  Orajoge  City  (pop.  797) >  Edgewater  (pop. 
873).  Port  Orange  (pop.  1,201),  and  Holly  Hill  (pop.  3,233)- 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  popiilation  size  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  determination  of  official  attitudes  toward  the  desirability  of  con- 
solidation. However,  fiorther  investigation  revealed  another  factor  that  ap- 
parently did  have  some  influence,  for  in  general,  the  cities  opposing  consolida- 
tion were  those  in  which  the  level  of  assessment  was  significantly  higher  than 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  county,  while  in  those  cities  favoring  consolidation. 


A  considerable  part  of  the  information  contained  in  the  following  pre- 
sentation was  taken  from  an  lonpublished  staff  report  prepared  for  the  Consoli- 
dation Study  Commission  to  Study  Proposed  Consolidation  of  County  and  City 
Governments,  entitled  "Consolidation  of  City  and  County  Functions  of  Tax 
Assessment  and  Collection  in  Florida"  (Report  Wo.  3;  Tallahassee,  195^) ♦  The 
Council  staff  also  interviewed  interested  officials  in  the  "consolidated"  covm- 
ties  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  conslusions  of  the  earlier  report. 
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the  level  of  assessment  \ras   either  lower  or  a'jout  the  same  as  in  the  county. 

Ihe  point  is  illustrated  by  the  following  tal)±e  showing  assessed  valuations 

of  real  estate  for  the  years  before  and  after  consolidation  for  the  cities 

of  DeLand,  Daytona  Beach^  and  New  Siii;yrna  Beach. 

BEFORE  CONSOLIDATIOM       AFTER  CONSOLIDATION 
19^9        1950         1951        1952 

City  of  DeLand      8,391,520    8,762,^30     9A37,59^   10,526,660 

City  of  Daytona 
Beach  50,525,5^0   53.236,3^0   38,277.280   38,666,219 

City  of  New 

Srayrna  Beach  7,139,076     5.122,565 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  subsequent  attitudes  of  these  same  administrations 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  program  has  followed  the  same  pattern  that  was 
apparent  before  the  institution  of  the  program.  Daytona  Beach  and  New  Smjnrna 
Beach  were,  at  the  time  of  the  above  cited  report  to  the  Consolidation  Study 
Commission  (195^),  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  for  they  had  lost  tax 
base  and---through  the  influence  of  the  homestead  exemption- -even  taxpayers  in 
the  process.   The  City  of  DeLand,  on  the  other  hand,  was  well  pleased,  for 
there  had  been  little  difference  between  city  and  coionty  levels  of  assessment 
in  that  city. 

In  Pinellas  County,  the  consolidation  program  went  into  effect  in  1950, 
after  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  and  local  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  program.  It  is  reported  that  the  program  was  sponsored  by  the 
county  taxpayers'  association  and  that  it  received  strong  newspaper  support 
as  well  as  support  from  civic  and  other  groups. 

In  Pinellas  County,  the  county  level  of  assessment  was  considerably 
lower  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  than  those  which  had  previously  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  cities;  however,  the  county  aJlmost  immediately  undertook 
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a  complete  reappraisal  of  all  property^  with  the  consequence  that  the  level 
of  assessment  was  brought  to  about  75^  of  full  value ^  which  was  considerably- 
higher  than  it  had  been  in  most  of  the  cities.  As  a  consequence,  there  has 
been  general  satisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  program  after  the  first 
year  of  operation.  The  following  table  shows  the  assessed  valuations  for 
real  estate  for  selected  cities  in  Pinellas  County  for  the  years  immediately 
preceding  and  folloi-ri.ng  the  institution  of  the  consolidation  program. 

BEFORE  CONSOLIDATIOH  AFTER  CONSOLIDATION 

■    19^B       19i)-9        1950        1951        1952 

Tarpon  Springs     2,352,520   2,23^,970    2,in6,005    3,237;710    3.3^1. 380 

Clearwater  (incl. 
Pers.  Prop.)    ^7, 616,565  51.903.522   33.590,387   51,339A92   56,525.284 

St.  Petersburg  (All 
taxable  Prop.)   88,8914-, 363  96,129,55^   95,572,ii-37  l6l+,l72,073  171,009,3^^4 

In  Hillsborough  Coimty,  the  consolidated  assessment  and  collection  pro- 
gram went  into  effect  on  January  1,  19^6,  some  four  years  earlier  than  in  the 
other  counties  now  operating  under  this  plan.  After  ten  years  of  experience, 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  program  is  expressed  on  the  part  of  both  city 
and  county  officials. 

As  was  the  case  in  Pinellas  and  Volusia  Counties,  the  attitude  of  the  city 
administrations  in  Hillsborough  County  has  coincided  quite  closely  with  the 
respective  relationships  between  city  and  county  levels  of  assessment  at  the 
time  the  program  was  instituted.  For  example,  the  total  valuation  for  the 
City  of  Tampa  was  raised  from  $80,843,04o  to  $125,268,805  in  the  first  year 

under  the  consolidation  program;  needless  to  say,  most  of  this  increase  resulted 

2 
from  the  higher  level  of  assessments  that  prevailed  in  the  county. 


2 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Tampa  wae  a3-so  one  of  the  few  cities  that 

had  operated  with  an  elective  assessor. 
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In  Broward  County,  the  consolidation  ^roi^ram   differed  from  those  already 
discussed  in  a  manner  that  made  the  testimony  of  the  city  administrations  espe- 
cially valuable.  Under  the  program-  enacted  for  Broward  County,  participation 
in  the  program  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  several  cities;  they  could  come 
in  or  stay  out  as  they  pleased- -indeed^  they  could  come  in  for  a  while  and 
then  get  cut^-^  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale  did.  This 
meant ^  in  practical  tern.S;,  that  the  cities  of  Brovrard  Coimty  had  to  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions;  thgy  couldn't  reap  the  benefits  of  the  program 
while;,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  complaining  about  its  operation  and  about 
having  been  brought  into  it  against  their  will. 

Fort  Lauderdale,  the  largest  city  in  the  county  and  the  county-seat^  voted 
to  come  under  the  program  at  its  inception  and  then,  after  two  years'  experi- 
ence, went  back  to  doing  its  own  assessing.  There  was  not  any  mystery  as  to 


-^Article  VIII,  section  l8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Florida 
differs  from  the  sections  providing  for  consolidation  in  the  other  counties 
listed  above  in  that  it  provides  for  consolidation  in  miinicipalities  "  .  .  .  . 
which  by  ordinance  request  their  taxes  to  be  so  assessed."  The  Legislature 
interpreted  this  phrase  to  mean  that  the  city  had  to  act  by  ordinance  each 
time  it  wanted  the  county  to  assess  and  collect  its  taxes  and  so  provided  in 
the  special  act  which  instituted  the  program  in  that  county  (Chapter  25712, 
Special  Acts  of  the  Regular  Session  of  19^9)-   But  this  interpretation  was 
chaotic  in  its  implications,  for  it  had  the  pi'actical  effect  of  arx-aying  the 
extremely  powerful  force  of  public  and  legislative  apathy  in  opposition  to 
municipal  participation;  that  is,  unless  the  governing  body  of  a  city  actually 
passed  an  ordinance  requesting  the  service  each  year,  it  would  be  deemed  to 
have  dropped  out  of  the  program. 

This  unfortunate  interpretation  of  the  constitution  was  corrected  by  the 
1955  Legislat'ure  throiigh  the  enactment  of  another  special  law  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  consolidation  program  in  Broward  County  (See  Chapter  30633^  Laws 
of  Florida,  Special  Acts,  1955)  according  to  which  a  city  can  drop  out  of  the 
program  only  by  taking  positive  action  in  the  form  of  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance so  specifying. 

There  is  no  intent  here  to  imply  that  any  of  the  officials  of  the  other 
cities  mentioned  did  anj'thing  like  this;  even  so,  it  must  be  adiaitted  that 
this  would  be  a  very  "human"  mode  of  behavior  and  the  testimony  from  Broward 
County  is  more  trustworthy  for  the  very  reason  that  the  temptation  to  act  in 
this  manner  is  largely  absent. 
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the  reason  for  this  reversal--the  city  simply  felt  that  it  cotild  not  afford  to 

5 

remain  under  coionty  assessments.   On  the  other  hand,  the  cities  of  Pompano 

Beach  and  Hallandale  have  apparent]^'-  never  even  given  serious  consideration  to 
the  possibility  of  participation^  and  the  second  largest  city  in  the  county^ 
the  City  of  Holly\food^  is  participating  but  expresses  considerable  concern  over 
the  developing  need  for  greater  revenue  resources  than  are  possessed  at  pre- 
sent .      ..■  .  . 

The  most  recently  enacted  program  for  the  consolidation  of  city  and  county 

tax  assessing  is  that  of  Monroe  County.  This  program  was  authorized  by  a 

6 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  195'+  3.nd   implemented  by  special  legisla- 

7 
tion'  passed  during  the  1955  regular  session. 

The  Monroe  County  consolidation  program  departed  from  the  pattern  found 
in  the  other  counties  considered  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place;,  though 
ostensibly  a  county-wide  program^  it  actually  affected  only  Key  V7est^  since 
that  is  the  only  incorporated  municipality  in  the  county.  Furthermore^  vmlike 
the  other  programs,  the  one  for  Monroe  County  extended  only  to  the  tax.  asses- 
sing function  and  not  to  collecting.  Finally,  the  provision  of  law  having  to 
do  with  the  fee  payable  to  the  county  assessor  departed  markedly  from  previous 
provisions  by  setting  4^  of  the  amount  assessed  and  collected  on  behalf  of  the 
city  as  the  fee  for  the  office  of  the  assessor,  as  compared  to  a  corresponding 
fee  of  one -fourth  of  one  per  cent  in  all  of  the  other  "consolidated"  counties 
except  Broward,  for  which  the  fee  was  set  at  one -half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 


■'More  recently,  the  people  of  the  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  voting  in  a 
referendum  authorized  by  special  legislation  passed  by  the  1955  Legislature 
(Special  Acts,  Chapter  30633) ,  determined  finally  that  they  were  going  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  consolidation  program  after  all. 

6 
Florida  Constitution,  Art.  VIII,  sec.  lOA. 


'''Laws  of  Florida,  Special  Acts  (19^9);.  Chapter  3IOO8. 
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aiiiount  assessed  and  collectsd.  The  reasons  fo-?  thesa  vjidely  contrasting  legis- 
latives treafcmexits  of  the  sane  piobloTi  are  not  readily  apparent*, 

-  The  testimony  of  the  city  administration  of  the  City  of  1-ey  l.'est  as  to 
the  e'^ficacy  of  the  prograni  is  inconclusive >,  In  the  first  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  progran,  there  './as  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  ainount  of  non- 
exenpt  assessed  valuation  v/ithin  the  city,  since  the  city  and  the  county  had 
both  operated  on  a  v^ry  ic-.j  level  of  assessment  of  approximately  ten  to  tv/enty 
per  cent  of  full  valae;  consequently,  the  nillage  h:us  rejr.ainGd  unchanged o  Ii- 
deed,  the  only  note  of  dissatisfaction  \/ith  the  operaoion  of  tlie  progrnm  that 
the  city  admnistration  ejipressed  had  to  do  i.dth  i.jhat  is  essentially  a  minor 
matter.  The  fiscal  years  of  the  city  and  of  the  county  did  not  coincide  and 
the  city  foui^d  it  necessary  to  borro\;  money  to  carry  it  from  the  end  of  July 
(the  end  of  its  fiscal  year)  to  November,  vrhan  revenue  fron  the  property  tax 
started  coming  iuo  It  v/ould  appear,  ho'ievor,  th^t  this  is  a  difficulty  that 
shoiLLd  not  re  GUI'. 

Briof  mention  should  perhaps  be  made  of  other  constitutional  and  legisla- 
tive enactments  regarding  the  consolidation  of  city  and  county  tax  assessing 
activities,  the  r":sults  of  \.'hich  have  proved  abortive.  A  constitutional 

amendment  authorising  city-county  consolidation  of  the  assessin'^  and  collec- 

3 
ting  functions  in  St*  Lucie  Covmty  v/as  adopted  ^y  a  state-vdde  referendum  in 

194-3,  but  the  local  delegation  in  the  Legislature  has  thus  far  failed  to  put 

tixrough  imp?.ementing  legislation, 

9 
Similarly,  another  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  in  195-4  accor- 
ding to  which  the  Legislature  cotild,  by  special  or  local  act,  provide  for  the 


%lorida  Constitution,  Art.  VIII,  sec.  14  and  15. 

g 

Florida  Constitution,  ;\rt.  VIII,  sec.  22. 
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consolidation  of  the  assessing  and  collecting  functions  of  any  city  and  county^ 
provided  the  people  of  the  mxmicipality  expressed  their  approval  throiigh  a 
local  referendim.  To  date  there  have  apparently  been  no  enactments  under  this 
authorization. 

Finally^  as  early  as  19^9;  the  Legislature  passed  legislation   affecting 
only  those  counties  \ri.th  populations  of  300^000  and  over  (Dade  and  Duval)  and 
authorizing  any  city  therein  to  provide  hy  resolution  for  the  appointment  of 
the  county  assessor  and  the  county  tax  collector  as  the  ex  officio  assessor 
and  collector  of  the  municipality.  Each  officer  was  to  receive  a  fee  amount- 
ing" to  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  assessed  and  collected  on 
behalf  of  the  city.  No  cities  in  either  of  the  counties  concerned  have  as 
yet  availed  themselves  of  this  authority. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  evidence  concerning  the  attitudes  of  affected 
city  administrations  in  those  counties  of  the  state  in  which  consolidation 
programs  have  been  instituted  is  quite  unambiguous.  The  concensus  seems  to 
run  something  like  this:  \Jhen   the  level  of  assessment  prevailing  in  the  county 
is  as  high  or  higher  than  that  which  has  prevailed  in  the  city,  there  is  almost 
uniform  satisfaction  with  the  program;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  county  level 
of  assessment  is  considerably  lovrer  than  that  which  has  prevailed  in  the  city 
prior  to  the  experience  under  consolidation ;  there  is  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  operation  of  the  program.  What  is  more,  it  appears  that  this  dis- 
satisfaction stems  from  nothing  more  than  the  fiscal  difficulties  into  which 
such  a  transition  forces  a  city. 

The  plight  of  a  city  administration  that  is  operating  under  millage 
limitations  that  are  imposed  by  its  charter  and  then  which  also  suddenly  finds 


-'-'-^Laws  of  Florida  (19^9),  Chapter  25512. 
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its  tax  base  drastically  reduced,  is  obvious.  Perhaps  less  frequently  noted, 
but  none  the  less  real  for  that  reason,  is  the  fact  that  the  lovrer  level  of 
assessment,  together  ^rLth   the  influence  of  the  homestead  exemption,  has  the 
effect  of  excusing  many  residents  of  the  citj"-  from  all  liability  for  helping 
to  meet  the  property  tax  share  of  the  ever-increasing  costs  of  municipal  ser- 
vices. When  it  is  recalled,  moreover,  that  a  level  of  assessment  as  low  as 
that  which  prevails  in  a  goodly  number  of  Florida  counties  has  the  practical 
effect  of  removing  from  the  tax  roll  altogether  all  owner-occupied  residences 
with  a  market  value  up  to  approximately  $15,000,  the  impact  of  this  fact 
becomes  more  obvious.  In  short,  our  investigation  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
single  legitimate  concern  has  provided  the  principal  stumbling  block  to  the 
movement  for  city-county  consolidation  of  the  assessing  function,  i.e.,  the 
concern  of  municipal  administrations  that  the  transition  to  county  assessments 
will  deprive  them  of  important  revenue  resoiirces. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  incidentally,  that  in  none  of  the  covmties  in 
which  the  assessing  function  has  been  consolidated  was  objection  raised  on 
any  ground  of  inferior  performance  of  the  assessing  task.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, of  course,  since  the  programs  have  thus  far  been  instituted  only  in 
certain  of  the  larger  counties  and  these  counties  are  among  the  better  staffed 
and  equipped  of  all  of  the  counties  of  the  state.  Furthermore,  while  this 
might  presently  be  a  legitimate  objection  to  consolidation  in  certain  of  the 
smaller  counties  of  the  state,  it  is  one  which  will  obviously  be  cured  by 
the  adoption  of  the  recommended  program,  one  of  the  principal  piirposes  of 
which  is  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  property  assessing  throughout  the  state. 

Wow  the  question  logically  arises,  If  the  only  bar  to  participation  of 
cities  in  the  Broward  County  program,  and  the  only  cause  of  municipal  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  operation  of  the  programs  in  the  other  counties  treated. 
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is  that  the  level  of  county  assessments  is  substantially  lower  than  that  which 
previously  prevailed  in  the  cities  involved;,  why  is  pressure  not  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  county  assessors  concerned  to  raise  the  levels  of  their  assess- 
ir.ants?  The  answer  is^  of  covirse^  that  such  pressure  most  certainly  has  "been 
brought  to  bear,  but  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  efficacious  to  over- 
come the  other  pressures  that  lead  them   to  under-assess  in  the  first  place. 
These  pressures  have  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  preceding  chapters 
but  a  brief  reiteration  of  them  might  be  profitable. 

In  the  first  place ,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  county  assessors 
are  popularly-elected  officials  and  that,  as  such,  they  are  probably  more  sub- 
ject to  pressure  from  those  seeking  tax  favors  than  appointive  assessors  woiild 
be.  It  is  a  simple  truism  that  one  who  is  facing  the  prospects  (and  the  un- 
certainties) of  a  closely  contested  electoral  battle  is  not  likely  to  follow 
a  course  of  action  that  he  thinks  will  alienate  votes.  But  even  when  the 
pressure  for  tax  favors  for  individuals  is  properly  resisted,  other  extremely 
potent  forces  for  under-assessment  remain.  For  example,  there  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state  contain  important  amounts  of  railroad 
and  telegraph  properties  that  are  assessed  at  the  state  level  and  then  cer- 
tified to  the  coimties  to  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  locally-assessed  pro- 
perties. Note,  however,  that  a  sharp  increase  in  the  level  of  assessment  for 
county-assessed  property  would  necessitate  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
tax  rate,  or  millage,  and  that  this,  in  turn,  would  result  in  greatly  decreased 
county  revenues  from  the  state -assessed  property.  Most  of  the  counties  are 
extremely  reluctant  to  accept  this  consequence. 

Also,  there  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  counties  of  the  state  are  rather 
heavily  involved  in  cooperative  enterprises  of  one  kind  or  another  with  other 
counties  and  that  such.. enterprise 9  are  fi-egiiently  supported  financially  through 
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the  application  of  fixed;  -previously  agreed-upon  miilages  to  the  respective 
county  assessed  valuations.  For  example;,  one  of  the  counties  with  which  we 
are  concerned  at  the  moment^  Broward  Ccontyj  is  involved  in  two  such  arrange- 
ments:  The  Intra-coastal  Waterway  and  the  South-Central  Florida  Flood  Control 
District;  of  which  the  latter  is  most  significant  in  the  context  of  the  present 
discussion.  In  such  a  situation,  a  participating  county  is  naturally  reluctant 
to  effect  a  sharp  increase  in  the  level  of  assessment,  since  the  application 
of  the  fixed  millage  to  the  greatly  increased  valuation  would  result  in  tiiat 
county's  making  a  proportionately  greater  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  -■ 
district  than  it  was  previously  makings 

It  is  here  contended  that  the  proposed  equalization  and  supervision  pro- 
gram would  combat  these  pressures  for  under-assessment  in  at  least  tvro  ways 
and  thus  remove  the  only  real  objection  that  the  cities  seem  to  have  to  con- 
solidation. In  the  first  place,  it  V70uld  do  this  indirectly  by  reducing^  if 
not  eradicating;  the  kinds  of  pressures  which  encourage  mider-assessment.   In 
the  second  place,  it  woiild  act  directly  by  eliminating  under-assessment  tlirough 
the  operation  of  its  equalization  orders.  Either  way,  the  cities  would  lose 
the  single  rational  justification  that  they  have  had  for  resisting  the  pressin-e 
to  which  they  have  long  been  subjected  to  eliminate  the  waste  involved  in  the 
duplication  of  the  assessing  function. 

That  consolidation  of  the  assessing  function  would  result  in  savings 
through  the  elimination  of  duplication  is  self-evident.  Less  easily  demon- 
strated is  the  extent  of  these  savings,  whether  for  individual  cities  or  for 
the  state  as  a  whole.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  the 
incorporated  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  use  coionty  valuations  under  some 
kind  of  informal  arrangement  with  the  county  assessor  and  therefore  spend 
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little  or  nothing  for  municipal  assessing.    It  is  easy  enough  to  assert  that 
such  savings  woiJild  be  of  an  amount  that  was  equal  to  the  difference  between 
^•ihat  had  been  the  cost  of  assessing  activities  to  the  city  prior  to  consolida- 
bion,  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  added  cost  of  consolidated  assessments  to  the 
county^  on  the  other.  The  difficulty  involved  is  in  the  translation  of  the 
generalization  into  a  detailed  dollars  and  cents  reflection  of  any  given  situa- 
tion. 

The  amount  presently  budgeted  for  the  cost  of  tax  assessment  in  a  few 
cities  was  ascertained  by  questionnaire.  Unfortunately,  it  was  more  difficult 
to  estimate  total  costs  for  the  state  as  a  whole --or  even  for  all  cities  of  a 
given  population  size — since  the  expenditures  for  this  activity  vary  so  widely 
from  one  miuiicipality  to  another,  depending  upon  the  importance  that  the  res- 
pective city  attaches  to  the  achievement  of  equitable  assessments^  upon  the 
existence  of  other  competing  needs  for  scarce  public  funds  in  each  particular 
city,  and  so  forth.  Even  so,  on  the  basis  of  rather  meager  returns  from  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  to  Florida  cities,  the  Covmcil  staff  estimates  roughly 
that  all  Florida  cities,  taken  together,  would  spend  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  l-g-  million  dollars  annually  for  the  assessment  of  property  for  tax  pur- 
poses if  all  of  them  actually  maintained  operating  assessing  offices.  This, 
then,  is  the  approximate  gross  amount  that  city-county  consolidation  of  the 
assessing  function  couid  be  expected  to  save  for  the  people  of  Florida. 


It  is  knoxm,  for  example,  that  every  one  of  the  five  incorporated  muni- 
cipalities in  Duval  Coimty  do  in  fact  make  such  use  of  covmty  assessments. 
Some  of  them  make  overtime  payments  to  the  employees  of  the  county  assessor 
to  copy  the  roll  for  them  after  working  hours;  others  send  their  own  personnel 
to  perform  this  clerical  task.  Similarly,  in  Dade  County,  about  ten  of  the 
smaller  cities  have  informal  arrangements  for  the  use  of  coimty  figures.   In 
neither  of  these  instances  is  any  fee  formally  paid  to  the  assessor  for  ser- 
vices received. 
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The  aaouiit  of  net  savings  must  bs  determined  by  subtracting  from  tiiis 
gross  the  added  cost  to  tho  counties  o:^  assessing  for  beta  city  and  coimcy; 
hov/ever,  it  is  on  this  point  that  the  testimony  is  most  confusing.   Indeed^ 
the  testimony  en  this  question  of  the  added  cost  to  the  counties  involved  is 
in  sharp  conflict;,  not  only  as  to  the  amount  of  added  cost  involved,  but  even 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  additional  cost  to  the  county  at  all.  n^hus,  the 
Pinellas  Coun*y  Assessor  testified  that  consolidation  had  resulted  in  a  heavier 
work  load  for  his  staff  and  that  he  had  hired  two  new  men  as  a  result  of  the 
program.   Indeed,  he  vent  beyond  this  in  expressing  the  notion  that  the  cities 
should  even  be  req_uired  to  pay  more  than  the  sxm   sufficient  merely  to  cover 
the  additional  work  that  the  assessor's  office  had  to  do;  in  addition  to  this, 
he  thought  that  the  cities  should  also  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  assessing, 
especially  the  extraordinary  costs  of  a  county-wide  reassessment  such  as  that 
county  had  undertaken  shortly  after  the  institution  of  the  consolidation  pro- 
gram . 

In  vei-y  sharp  contrast  with  these  views  were  those  expressed  by  the  deputy 
assessor  in  Hillsborough  Co\inty.  He  testified  that  the  Hillsborough  office 
had  not  been  compelled  to  take  on  any  additional  help  whatever  as  the  result 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  assessing  function;  indeed,  he  denied  that  consoli- 
dation had  occasioned  any  extra  work  for  the  assessor's  staff,  except  possibly 
in  negligible  amounts  very  early  in  the  program  when  symbols  and  so  forth  vrere 
being  set  up.  As  to  whether  the  city  shouJ.d  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  the  orig- 
inal assessments,  the  view  expressed  in  the  Hillsborough  office  was  that  it 
was  the  people's  money  that  was  involved  in  any  event  and  that  no  such  division 
of  the  btirden  as  betvreen  cities  and  county  was  necessary.  In  Volusia  County, 
too,  it  was  related  that  consolidation  had  occasioned  very  little  work  for  the 
assessor's  office,  so  it  would  appear  that  this  was  the  dominant  view  as  to 
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the  extent  of  the  additional  work  burden  that  consolidation  occasioned  for 
the  assessor  and  his  staff. 

The  constitutional  amendments  by  which  the  consolidation  of  the  assessing 
and  collecting  functions  was  authorized  left  to  the  Legislature  the  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  compensation  that  was  due  the  assessors  in  the  respective 
counties.  The  Legislature  exercised  this  authority  in  each  of  the  special 
acts  by  which  consolidation  programs  were  instituted  with  the  provision  that 
each  city  which  participated  shovild  pay  one -fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 

total  amount  assessed  and  collected  to  both  the  county  assessor  and  the  county 

12 
collector.  More  recently,  however,  an  enactment  affecting  Broward  County 

raised  the  amount  of  this  fee  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  assessed 
nnd  collected  for  each  office.  On  the  basis  of  the  larger  fee,  assuming  for 
the  moment  that  it  will  provide  the  pattern  for  the  future,  it  is  roughly  esti- 
mated that  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  to  county  assessors  by  all  of  the  cities 
of  the  state  would  approximate  $250,000  per  year. 

What  would  be  the  amount  of  the  actual  saving  for  individual  cities,  were 
consolidation  generally  adopted?  On  the  basis  of  the  various  state  totals 
estimated  above,  it  would  appear  that,  on  the  average,  the  fee  that  would  be 
payable  under  a  consolidation  scheme  would  amount  to  approximately  20^  of  the 
amount  previously  budgeted  for  the  assessment  function.  The  accuracy  of  this 
rough  calculation  is  at  least  partially  confirmed  by  the  following  table  show- 
ing amounts  of  fees  payable  at  the  rate  of  one -fourth  of  one  per  cent,  under 
the  older  legislation,  as  compared  with  the  amounts  budgeted  for  the  assessment 
function  for  the  several  municipalities  in  Volusia  Covmty.   Note  that  these 


-'•^.aws  of  Florida  (1955),  Chapter  30633. 
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figizres  indicaxe  an  average  fee  of  about  lO^o  of  the  budgeted  amount  for  asses- 
sing . 


City 

I'eLand 

Daycona  Beach 
New  Smjrrnn  Beach 
Ormond  Bsach 
Holly  Hill 
Port  Orange 
Pierson 
Orange  City 
Lake  Helen 


1950  Fjuornts  bridgpted  for 

the  assessLient  function 

prior  to  consolidation 

5,000 

29.975 

2,500 

3,600 

2,500 

500 

50 

50 

50 

w;225 


1951  coiDmissions  paid 

to  the  County  Assessor 

after  conso.lidation 

510.60 

3,05J+.53 

^36.23 

^15.36 

137-97 
26.1^8 

9.87 

28.53 

16.17 
i;",335T75 


It  is  the  view  of  the  Council  staff,  however,  that  the  various  provisions 
of  past  legislative  acts  requiring  the  payment  by  cities  of  fees  based  upon  a 
specified  percentage  of  the  total  amount  assessed  and  collected  on  their  behalf 
inject  a  complicating  element  into  the  consolidation  program  that  is  not 
entirely  necessary  and  which  could  as  veil  be  eliminated.  In  the  first  place, _ 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  amount  of  the  fees  payabl'^,  even  at  the  old 
rate  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  actually  exceeds  the  cost  of  added  work  for 
the  assessor  and  his  staff.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  considerable  truth 
in  the  statement  of  one  of  the  assessing  officers  interviewed  to  the  effect 
that  the  money  is  the  people's,  whether  it  is  raised  under  the  taxing  power  of 
the  city  or  that  of  the  county.  In  any  event,  it  seems  fairly  obvious  that 
such  a  fee  arrangement  would  be  incongruous  in  the  situation  that  \rill  be 
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brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  other  recommendations  made  herein  calling  for 
appointive  assessors  to  be  paid  with  regularly  budgeted  funds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  considerations ^  therefore,  the  Council  staff 
recommends  that  Article  IX,  section  5  of  the  Florida  Constitution,  which  requires 
that  every  incorporated  city  and  town  of  the  state  maintain  an  office  for  the 
assessment  of  property  for  tax  purposes,  be  repealed  and  that  all  municipal  tax 
assessing  offices  be  abolished  as  soon  as  practicable.  As  to  the  matter  of 
the  financial  burden  involved,  it  is  further  recommended  that  the  cost  of 
assessing  property  and  of  all  activities  related  thereto  simply  be  considered 
a  legitimate  charge  against  the  respective  county. 
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APPENDIX 

niAFT  OF  LEGISLATION  FOR  INSTITUTING  PROPOSED 
EQUALIZATION  MD  SUPERVISION  PROGRAM 


Section  1  -  Legislative  Intent.  It  is  declared,  as  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive policy,  that  the  equitable  administration  of  the  general  property  tax  is 
a  matter  of  state-wide  concern  and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  bringing 
about  the  most  equitable  administration  of  the  property  tax  that  the  following 
program  for  the  state  equalization  of  county  assessments  and  for  state  aid  to, 
and  supervision  over,  county  assessors  is  hereby  enacted. 

Section  2  -  Definitions.  The  following  term,o  and  words  are  defined  as 
follows  for  the  pvirpose  of  the  present  statute: 

1.  "Pr0:5ram"  refers  to  the  scheme  here  enacted  for  state  supervision 
and  equalization  of  county  assessments. 

2.  "Board"  refers  to  the  State  Board  of  Property  Assessments,  provided 
for  in  the  present  legislation. 

3.  "Director"  refers  to  the  Director  of  Assessment  Equalization,  pro-  •• 
vided  for  in  the  present  legislation. 

k.      "Parcel"  refers  to  the  quantity  of  land,  including  improvements  there- 
on, recorded  for  tax  purposes  as  being  owned  by  the  same  claimant,  person  or 
company . 

5.  "Full  value"  or  "ftill  market  value"  refers  to  the  reasonable  price 
for  which  a  given  property  would  pass  between  a  willing  buyer  and  willing 
seller,  assuming  both  to  be  fully  congnizant  of  all  relevant  information  con- 
cerning the  property  in  question  and  assuming,  further,  both  to  be  free  of  all 
unusual  compialsions  to  buy  or  to  sell,  respectively. 

6.  "Assessment"  refers  to  the  series  of  actions  having  to  do  with  the 
valuation  of  property  for  tax  piirposes. 

'  7.  "Reassessment"  refers  to  the  act  of  revaluing  all  of  a  class  of  pro- 
perty within  a  county,  either  as  the  result  of  the  issuance  of  an  order  to 
reassess  by  the  Board  or  on  the  initiative  of  the  county  but,  in  either  case, 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  restoring  equitable  relationships  as  among  the 
valuations  on  individual  parcels  of  property. 

8.  "Levels  of  assessment"  refers  to  the  percentage  which  assessed  valua- 
tion bears  to  full  market  value  for  the  same  parcel.  When  applied  to  more 
than  one  parcel,  the  expression  "average  level  of  assessment"  will  be  used. 

9.  A  "ratio  study"  is  a  systematic  investigation  of  levels  of  assess- 
ment, with  the  results  thereof  statistically  treated  and  presented. 
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10.  An  "equalization  factor"  is  the  multiplier  which  will  bring  the 
average  level  of  assessment  for  a  given  class  of  property  in  a  county  to 

100^. 

11.  An  "equalization  order"  is  an  order  of  the  board  requiring  a  county 
to  adjust  the  assessed  valuation  of  every  parcel  of  a  specified  class  by  an 
equalization  factor  to  be  specified  in  each  such  order. 

12.  "Review"  refers  to  the  procedure  by  which  complaints  concerning 
the  assessed  valuations  on  individual  parcels  is  brought  before  the  proper 
local  adtainistrative  authorities. 

13 •  "Boards  of  Review"  are  Boards  of  County  Commissioners  sitting  to 
hear  complaints  concerning  the  assessed  valuations  on  individual  parcels  of 

Section  3  -  The  State  Board;  membership;  general  duties.  There  shall  be 
a  State  Board  of  Property  Assessments  composed  of  the  Governor,  who  shall  act 
as  chairman,  the  Comptroller,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  Board  shall  be  responsible  for  general  supervision  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  general  property  tax  throughout  the  state  and  it  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  provided  in  this  chapter. 

Section  k  -  Authority  of  the  Board  to  issue  rules  and  regulations; 
f  ^.ilure  of  a  county  assessor  to  comply.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
tj  promulgate  such  rviles  and  regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
per guidance  of  the  several  county  tax  assessors  and  for  the  operation  of 
the  equalization  and  supervision  program,  including  the  establishment  of  a 
property  classification  system  which  is  relevant  to  problems  of  property 
assessment.  The  board  is  not  limited  by  any  requirement  that  its  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  must  be  of  general  application  and  all  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders  shall  become  effective  upon  being  communicated  by  registered 
letter  to  the  affected  assessing  officers.  The  failure  of  a  covmty  assessor 
to  comply  with  any  directive  of  the  board,  whether  authorized  by  the  present 
or  another  section,  will  constitute  grounds  for  permanent  separation  from 
office. 

Section  193.02  of  Florida  Statutes  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5-  193.02.  County  assessors  to  submit  budgets  to  state  board 
of  property  assessments;  county  tax  collectors  to  submit  budgets  to  comp- 
troller; removal  of  officers.  On  or  before  Jiily  first  of  each  year  the  county 
assessor  shall  submit  to  the  state  board  of  property  assessments,  and  the 
county  tax  collector  shall  submit  to  the  comptroller,  their  budgets  for  the 
operation  of  their  office  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  board  of  property  assess- 
ments shall  examine  the  budget  of  the  county  assessors  and  the  comptroller 
shall  examine  the  budgets  of  the  coionty  tax  collectors  and  if  they  are  found 
adequate  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  assessor  and  tax  collector,  they  shall 
be  approved  and  certified  back  to  the  county  assessor  and  the  county  tax  col- 
lector, respectively.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  either  is  foimd  to  be  inadequate 
or  exorbitant,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  assessor  or  to  the  collector,  as 
the  case  may  be,  together  with  a  rixLing  thereon. 
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The  assessor  aiad  tax  collector  shall  revise  the  budgets  as  required  by 
the  board  of  property  assessments  or  the  comptroller  and  re-submit  them  to  the 
ssme  agency  as  before  for  approval  or further  actiou.  After  the  final  apjjroval 
of  the  budgexs  by  the  board  of  property  assessments  or  the  comptroller ,  as 
the  case  may  be,  they  shall  not  be  reduced  by  the  assessor,  tax  collector,  the 
board  of  coonty  co^mnissioners,  the  county  budget  commission  or  any  other  govern- 
ing body  or  officer. 

The  comptroller  shall  investigate  the  conduct  and  performance  of  duties  by 
tax  collectors,  clerks  of  the  circuit  court,  and  sheriffs,  and  recommend  to  the 
governor  the  removal  of  any  such  official  for  his  v/illful  failure  to  properly 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  constitu.tion,  these  tax  laws  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  these  tax  laws,  and  furnish  the 
evidence  to  the  governor  upon  which  such  removal  may  be  warranted. 

Section  6  -  The  Director;  appointment;  removal .  There  shall  be  a  Director 
of  Aosessment  Squall z ax ions  who~ihall  be  the  chief  staff  officer  of  the  board. 
The  director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  to  serve  at  its  pleasure  and  he 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  (10,000)  dollars  per  annum 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  board. 

Section  7  -  The  Ratio  Study.  The  director  shall  conduct  a  continuous  ratio 
study  in  all  of  the  co\mxies  of  the  state,  based  primarily  upon  the  analysis 
of  sales  transactions  but  supplemented  by  actual  appraisals  and  income  data  as 
the  professional  judgment  of  the  director  indicates  they  are  needed.  Upon  the 
advice  of  the  director,  the  board  shall  promulgate  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  collection  of  sales  data,  including  the  compensation  of  persons 
involved  in  this  work  at  the  local  level. 

On  or  before  July  1  of  each  year,  upon  being  notified  hy   each  county 
assessor  of  the  completion  of  the  assessment  roll  for  their  respective  counties, 
the  director  shall  determine  statistically  the  average  level  of  assessments, 
and  the  degree  of  uniformity  with  which  the  county  assessments  have  been  made, 
for  each  class  of  real  property. 

Section  8  -  Reassessment  Orders;  duties  of  assessing  officers  upon  receipt 
of  reassessment  orders .  \7henever  the  director's  study  of  assessment  ratios 
reveals  such  an  absence  of  uniformity  of  county  assessments  within  any  class  or 
classes  of  property  as  to  constitute,  in  the  judgment  of  the  director,  a  denial 
of  due  process  to  individual  property  ovmers,  the  board  shall  order  the  county 
concerned  to  undertake,  at  county  expense,  a  complete  county-wide  reassessment 
of  that  class  of  property.  The  reassessment  order  shall  specify  the  date  upon 
which  the  reassessment  is  to  be  completed  and  the  extent  to  which  the  director 
will  participate  therein.  The  present  section  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
denying  the  individual  counties  the  right  to  proceed  independently  with  reassess- 
ments if  they  so  desire;  provided,  however,  that  the  director  shall  at  all  times 
possess  the  authority  to  intervene  in  any  such  reassessment  or  to  issue  direc- 
tives concerning  same  as  he  may  think  fit. 

Section  9  -  Equalization  orders  to  be  issued  by  board.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  completion  of  the  taxrolls  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
state,  the  board  shall,  upon  the  reoomtnenflataons  of  the  director,  issue 
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eqvialization  orders  to  each  county,  for  each  class  of  property  therein,  direct- 
ing the  county  assessor  to  adjust  the  assessed  valuation  for  each  parcel  of 
the  designated  class  or  classes  in  the  even-dollar  amount  indicated  by  the 
equalization  factor  specified  in  the  order;  provided,  however,  that  the  equal- 
ization order  shall  be  computed  exclusively  upon  the  objective  results  of  the 
director's  studies  of  assessed  to  full  valuations  and  that  they  shall  be 
expressed  in  that  nearest  whole  percentage  that  will  bring  the  average  level 
cf  assessment  for  the  specified  class  of  property  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
full  market  value;  and  provided,  further,  that  no  equalization  order  should 
issue  for  any  class  of  property  for  which  the  county  average  level  of  assess- 
ment, according  to  the  resiilts  of  the  director's  ratio  studies,  falls  within 
95  and  105  per  cent  of  full  market  value.  Upon  receipt  of  the  equalization 
orders,  each  county  assessor  shall  proceed  so  as  to  be  able  to  report  compli- 
ance therewith  to  the  director  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  receiving 
same. 

Section  10  -  Examinations  for  county  assessors;  certification  of  lists 
to  boards  of  county  assessors,  (l)  The  board  shall  provide,  by  rule,  for 
the  conduct  of  periodic  examinations,  both  written  and  practical,  for  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  county  assessor. 

(2)  The  examinations  should  cover  the  various  fields  of  knowledge  that 
Bre  relevant  to  the  work  of  the  property  assessor  and  the  practical  portion 
cf  the  examination  should  thoroughly  test  the  application  of  the  principal 
theories  of  property  assessment. 

(3)  The  examinations  shall  be  administered  by  the  board  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  and  up  to  date  list  of  applicants. 

(h)  The  board  shall  certify  the  complete  list  to  any  board  of  county 
commissioners  so  requesting  and  all  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  list 
shall  be  equally  eligible  for  appointment  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

Section  11  -  Aid  and  assistance  to  county  assessing  officers .  The 
board  is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide,  through  the  director  and  his 
staff,  such  aid  and  assistance  to  local  assessors  as  shall  prove  feasible. 
The  assistance  authorized  under  the  present  section  may  take  the  following 
forms  but  is  not  limited  to  them:  The  temporary  assignment  of  personnel  to 
assist  with  the  assessment  of  specified  properties;  the  provision  of  techni- 
cal assistance  through  the  rendering  of  advice;  the  provision  of  maps,  man- 
uals, and  other  technical  aids;  and  the  provision  of  courses  of  instruction, 
including  short  courses  and  seminars,  for  assessors  and  members  of  their 
staffs;  provided,  hovrever,  that  the  allocation  of  such  aid  and  assistance 
shall  be  made  on  the  discretion  of  the  board  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the 
director;  and  provided,  fvirther,  that  such  aid  and  assistance  may  be  rendered 
either  on  the  request  of  the  assessors  or  on  the  initiative  of  the  director. 

Section  12  -  Board  to  assume  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  railroad 
assessment  under  Chapter  195;  director  to  assime  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  comptroller  under  Chapter  195-  The  board  and  the  director  shall  assimie 
all  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Railroad  Assessment  Board  and  of 
the  comptroller,  respectively,  xinder  Chapter  195,  Florida  Statutes  (1955)* 
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Section  Ij  -  Director  to  approve  ::.ertain  contracts.  Every  contract  by 
which  any  coimty  sh-ill  secure  the  services  of  professional  appraisers  shall  be 
=;u.bmitted.  to  the  director  for  his  approval  prior  to  an;'  performance  of  said 
appraisal  services,  and  no  varrant  draim  for  the  pvirpose  of  compensating  any 
professional  appraisal  firui,  or  individual,  shall  be  valid  unless  it  shall 
have  been  certified  to  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  that  the  provision  of 
the  present  section  shall  have  been  complied  vrith.  The  director  shall  act 
in  this  caiDacity  whether  the  appraising  services  are  required  as  the  result 
of  an  order  of  the  board  or  on  the  initiative  of  the  county. 

Section  1^  -  The  director  to  act  as  county  assessor  in  certain  cases . 
The  director  shall  act  as  county  cssessor  in  any  county  in  which  that  office 
is  vacated  for  any  reason;  provided,  however,  that  the  board  shall  promulgate 
rules  governing  such  service  by  the  director  and  the  reimbursement  of  the 
board  by  the  ccunty  in  any  case  in  which  this  service  of  the  director  ex-ter.ds 
beyond  fifteen  (15)  days. 

Section  I5  -  Statistical  audits .   The  board  shall  provide  for  periodic, 
independent,  professional  audits  of  the  statistical  work  of  the  director  and 
his  staff.   Such  audits  shall  be  undertaken  not  less  frequently  than  once 
each  two  years  and  the  findings  thereof  shall  be  fully  publicized  by  the 
board . 

-Section  16  -  Methods  of  fixing  millage .   The  following  scheme  for  the 
fixing  of  mlllages  is  enacted  for  the  pui-pose  of  protecting  the  taxpayers  of 
the  state  against  sharp  increases  in  their  property  tax  bills  res'olting  from 
increases  in  levels  of  valuation  pursuant  to  the  equalization  program. 

(1)  For  the  five  year  period  ending  'vd.th  the  fiscal  year  19^2,  all 
boards  of  county  commissioners  and  all  county  boards  of  public  instruction 
shall  be  limited  each  year  to  that  millage  which  woLild  produce  the  same 
property  tax  revenue  which  v;as  produced  in  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year,  if  applied  to  the  new  total  assessed  valuation,  exclusive  of  the 
assessed  value  of  new  property  added  to  the  tax  roll  during  the  preceding  year. 

(2)  If,  however,  in  any  year  of  the  five  year  period,  any  board  of 
county  commissioners  or  any  county  board  of  public  instruction  should  deter- 
mine that  additional  revenue  from  the  property  tax,  amounting  to  five  per  cent 
or  less  of  the  revenue  which  would  be  produced  by  the  millage  permitted  under 
section  1^+  (l),  above,  if  it  were  applied  to  the  nevf  total  non-exempt  assessed 
valuation,  is  needed,  it  may  impose  millage  sufficient  for  such  increa.se  only 
\Tith   the  approval  of  the  comptroller,  in  the  case  of  requests  from  a  board  of 
county  commissioners,  or  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pxiblic  Instruction, 

in  the  case  of  requests  from  a  county  board  of  public  instruction.  Upon 
refusal  of  such  request  by  either  of  said  officers,  there  shall  be  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  State  Budget  Commission,  in  the  case  of  a  request  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  or  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  the 
case  of  a  request  from  the  coionty  beard  of  public  instruction.   In  either 
case,  the  decision  shall  be  final. 

(3)  In  counties  having  a  budget  commission,  that  agency  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  comptroller  and  for  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
instruction  in  the  procedures  prescribed  in  section  ik   (2). 
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(4.)  If,  in  any  year  of  the  five  year  period,  any  board  of  coxinty  com- 
missioners  or  any  county  board  of  public  instruction  should  determine  that 
additional  revenue  fron  the  property  tax  amovmting  to  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  revenue  which  would  be  produced  by  the  millage  permitted  under 
p?3Ction  14.  (1),  if  applied  to  the  new  total  non-exempt  valuation,  is  needed, 
ic  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  It  shall  adopt  a  resolution  calling  a  public  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  and  discussing  such  proposed  increase  in  property  tax 
revenue  and  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  such  meeting,  and  it  shall  there- 
upon publish  a  notice  of  such  meeting  for  two  successive  weeks  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circ\alation  published  in  the  county  in  v/hich  the  meeting 
shall  be  held,  which  meeting  shall  be  held  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  last  publication  of  the  notice.  At  the  meet- 
ing the  proposed  increase  in  property  tax  revenue  shall  be  discussed  and 
explained  by  the  requesting  agency  and  opportunity  afforded  the  taxpayers 
pi-esent  to  discuss  the  same; 

(b)  Such  requesting  agency  shall  then  prepare  and  record  in  the 
minutes  of  its  meeting,  either  general  or  special,  a  certificate  of  com- 
pliance with  the  above  set  forth  proceeding;  and, 

(c)  Such  requesting  agency  shall  then  submit  the  request  for 
ac^ditional  property  tax  revenues,  together  with  a  certified  copy  of  compli- 
ance as  above  required,  to  the  State  Budget  Commission,  in  the  case  of  a 
request  from  a  board  of  county  commissioners,  or  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  request  from  a  county  board  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  decision  of  that  agency  shall  be  final. 

(5)  Before  the  governing  body  of  any  incorporated  city  or  town  shall  be 
permitted  to  impose  a  millage  which  would  produce  revenue  from  the  property 
tax  amounting  to  an  increase  of  more  than  five  per  cent  over  the  amount  of 
revenue  produced  by  the  property  tax  for  the  preceding  year,  if  applied  to 
the  new  total  assessed  valuation,  exclusive  of  the  assessed  value  of  new 
property  added  to  the  taxroll  in  the  preceding  year,  it  must  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  question  of  the  need  for  the  increased  property  tax  revenues, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  I4.  (4-)  (a),  above. 

(6)  In  every  case,  an  authorized  increase  shall  be  effected  through  an 
increased  millage  sufficient  to  produce  the  increase  if  applied  to  the  new 
total  acsessed  valuation. 

(7)  All  reference  to  millage  and  reduction  of  millage  contained  in  this 
section  shall  apply  to  all  millage  whether  such  millage  is  levied  pursuant  to 
local,  f-pacial,  or  general  law. 

Section  17  -  County  Assessor;  how  selected.  There  shall  be  a  tax  asses- 
sor for  each  county  and  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners for  a  t3rn  of  four  years  from  a  list  of  qualified  persons  certified 
by  the  vState  bo=?,7'd.  The  cost  of  operating  the  offices  of  county  assessors, 
iticiuding  all  salaries,  shall  be  provided  from  the  general  fund  through  the 
regular  budgetary  process. 
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Section  18  -  Single  assessing  officer  for  two  counties.  Anj'"  ti-/o  neigh- 
boring counties  so  desiring  may,  with  the  approvaZ  of  the  state  b:ard,  employ 
a  sino;le  person  to  ser^/e  as  assessing  officer  for  both  counties.  An  assessor 
so  serving  two  counties  shoall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  keep  separate  the 
perfbrnance  of  his  duties  for  each  county  and  he  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
board  of  com"pissioners  for  each  county  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
degree  as  wcold  be  the  case  were  he  serving  that  county  alone.  Assessors  so 
serving  two  counties  shall  be  compensated  in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
schedules  adopted  by  the  board. 

Section  19  -  land;  where  and  how  assessed.   (Same  as  present  193.06,) 

Section  20  -  Assessment  of  property  of  religious  societies.   (Same  as 
present  193.07.) 

Section  21  -  Taxation  of^  stock;  share>q  in  banks.   (Same  as  presem: 
193 o 03.) 

Section  22  -  Banking,  loan  and  trust  companies;  returns,   (Same  as 
present  193.09.) 

Section  23  -  Ovxners  of  boats  to  list  for  taxation.   (Same  as  present 
193.10.) 

Section  24  -  Assessment  of  real  and  personal  property;  assessors  to 
visit  precinct.   (Adapted  from  present  193. ll) 

(1)  Between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of  July  in  each 
year,  the  county  assessor  of  taxes  in  each  comity,   with  the  aid  of  such  assis- 
tant assessors  of  taxes  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  county  assessor  of  taxes, 
shall  ascertain  by  diligent  inquiry  the  names  of  all  taxable  persons  in  his 
county,  and  also  all  of  their  taxable  personal  property,  and  all  taxable  real 
estate  therein,  as  of  the  first  day  of  January  of  such  year,  and  shall  make 
out  an  assessment  roll  of  all  such  taxable  property.  And  the  co\inty  assessor 
of  taxes  or  his  assistants  may  make  at  least  one  visit  to  each  precinct  for  the 
p^orpose  of  receiving  tax  returns  after  having  given  ten  days'  notice  by  publi- 
cation in  a  newspaper,  if  there  be  a  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  of  such 
visit,  between  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of  ^ferch.  Tax 
returns  by  owners  or  agents  must  be  made  between  the  first  day  of  January  and 
the ^ first  day  of  April.  The  county  assessor  of  taxes  shall  assess  all  property 
at  its  full  cash  value.  The  assessment  of  tangible  personal  property  shall  be 
made  separate  from  the  assessment  of  real  estate. 

(2)  All  steam  and  electric  railroads  and  telegraph,  express,  sleeping 
car,  freight  line  and  equipment  companies  shall  be  assessed  at  their  full  cash 
value;  provided,  however,  such  assessments  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  and  by 
the  officers  now  provided  by  law. 

Section  25  -  Appraisal  of  all  property  in  counties. 

(l)  The  boards  of  county  commissioners  of  each  of  the  several  counties 
of  the  state,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  cause  to  be  made  by  a 
company  or  board  of  appraisers  to  be  selected  by  the  board  of  county 
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commissioners,  an  appraisement  of  all  property  in  such  county. 

(2)  Expenditure  of  county  funds  for  the  purpose  of  causing  such 
appraisement  to  be  made  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  county  purpose  and  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  may  expend  fxmds  for  such  appraisement  from 
any  funds  of  said  county  and  may  levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
funds  to  secure  such  appraisement;  provided,  however,  that  every  contract 
for  professional  appraisal  services  must  be  submitted  to  the  director  for 
his  approval  or  disapproval  prior  to  performance  of  the  services,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  11,  above. 

(3)  The  original  of  said  appraisement  shall  be  deposited  with  the  tax 
assessor  of  such  coxmty  and  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

Section  26  -  Returning  property  for  taxation;  failtire  to  make  return. 
(Same  as  present  193.12). 

Section  27  -  Oath  as  to  personal  property;  increase  of  valuation;  coip- 
plaint .  (Same  as  193.137. 

Section  28  -  IThen  assessor  to  value  personal  property.  (Same  as  pre- 
sent 193.  lit). 

Section  29  -  Comptroller  to  certify  to  assessors  the  state  land  sold 
and  patented  during  previous  year.  The  comptroller  shall  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  May  of  each  year  obtain  from  the  United  States  land  office  in 
this  state,  and  from  the  several  railroad  land  grant  companies  in  the  state, 
or  from  other  land  grant  companies  or  corporations,  lists  of  land  for  which 
patents  were  issued,  or  which  was  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  during  the 
previous  year,  and  certify  them  for  taxation,  together  with  the  various 
classes  of  state  lands  sold  during  the  same  year,  to  the  county  assessor 
of  taxes  in  which  such  lands  may  be  situated.   (Based  on  present  193*15) • 

Section  30  -  Assessment  of  lands  against  which  there  are  tax  sale 
certificates;  redemption;  distribution  of  proceeds.   (Same  as  present 
193.16). 

Section  31  -  Mode  of  assessing  lands  in  cities  and  towns,  etc.  (iJote: 
Same  as  second  paragraph  only  of  193.17'  The  first  paragraph,  which 
requires  that  the  county  commissioners  provide  maps  etc.,  is  not  applicable 
under  the  program) . 

Section  32  -  Counties  may  be  divided  into  taxation  districts;  appoint- 
ment, oath,  bond,  and  duty  of  assistant  assessor,  etc.  The  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  several  cotmties,  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  assessment 
purposes,  may,  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year,  divide  their 
respective  counties  into  taxation  districts,  and  the  county  assessor  of 
taxes  may  employ  for  each  district  an  assistant  assessor  of  taxes  who  shall 
take  the  oath  of  office  required  by  law  for  the  faithf\il  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  county  assessor  of  taxes  and  shall  give  good  and 
sufficient  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  subject  to  the 
instructions  of  the  county  assessor.  (NOTE:  Based  in  part  upon  present 
193.18). 
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Setrbion  33  -  Assessir.ent  as  trustee^  guaxdiaii^  executor,  etc.     (Same  as 
present  193.19). 

Section.  3^  -  Mode  of  assessing  lands  not  TJithin  limits  of  cities  cr  tovns. 
(Same  as  present  193 '20X1 

Section  33  -  Kaae  in  \rb4.ch  real  estate  assessed  where  no  r?tiirn  aiade. 
(Same  as  193.21).     ..     '        .  ■  "'    '  . 

Section  3^  -  Assessment  of  land  timber-  and  turpentine  rights ♦   (Same  as 
193.22).  -■....-- 

Section  37  -  Assessment  of  pi'operty  for  ba^k  taxes.   (Same  as  193.23). 

Section.-  3S  -  Asaessnent  of  toll  bridges.  (Same  as  193.2'+). 

Section  39  -  Ex.iminp-ticn  cf  assessment  roll  by  county  cornmissioners,  _<^tc . 
CTr.ken  frcai  Florida  Stntuteo  (I955)"l5t7^9  wi-uh  minor  modi fi cat ionsT)   ^The 
court;^  a3£y-,T.sor  of  taSes  in  each  county  shall,  ii]r:ediately  after  the  assess- 
ment of  the  co-jjity  has-  been  reviewed  and  equalised  by  the  county  board  of 
review:,  and  the^amoiint  to  be  raised  for  the  covinty  and  special  ta:-c  school  dis- 
tricts, or  other  special  tax  p^orposes  determined,  calculate  and  carry  oiit  the 
total  (f;mount  of  fschool  district  or  other  special  taxes,  setting  opposite  to  the 
aggi'egate  sum  set  down  as  the  valuation  of  real  ard  personal  estate,  the  res- 
pective suois  assessed  as  taxes  thereon  in  dcllars  and  cents,  rejecting  the 
fraction  of  a  ceiit,  if  less  than  one -half ,  and  count  as  one  cent  fractions  of 
oa!i-haj.f  and-  over;  he  shall  also  add  up  the  coluinn  of  assessmi^nt  and  taxes 
contained  in  the  assessmeint  rolls  and  make  therein  sxoch  recapitulatory  tables 
in  tne  Torm:  prescribed  by  the  director.  And  the  said  coimty  assessor  of  taxes 
shall  make  out  two  fair  copies  of  the  assessment  roll  when  thus  completed, 
and  sl:all-.anne:x--to  the  original,  and- each  copy  the  affidavit  in  193.3^;.  which 
copies  with  the  original;  he  shall  turn  over  to  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  of  each  and 
every  yeai"  for 'taart- -purpose,,  at"  which  meeting  the  county  comiissioners  shall 
exaruins- and  compare  such  original  and  two  copies  and  cause  the  co-onty  asses- 
sor of  tajces,  who  shall  attend  such  meeting  from  day  to  day,  to  correct  all 
mistakes-  and'  iimccuracies  in  description  and  other  character,  and  after 
such  books  shall  have  been  examined  and  corrected,  the  board  of  county  com- 
aissionars- shall  endorse  on  them  a  certificate  that  they  have  so  examined 
them  and  that  they  are- correct.,-  which'  certificste- -shall  be  execnated  by  at 
least  three  members-  of  the  board,  and  the  county  assessor  of  taxes  shall  then 
issue  -and  annex  to  one  of  said  books.,-  the  warrant  as  provided  by  law  and  a 
copy  of  said-warrartt-shalL.be  recorded  in-  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  and  the  county  i-evtev- bcaa^d^j  ahall  not  have  power  to  change 
any  assefiaaenl/ -after  .ecdiirsement  of  the.  .said.. aasesement  roll  as  aforesaid. 

Section- 1^0  -  Disposition  of  assessment  ro21.   (Same -as  present  193-20) 
(IK)TE:  Thi&,section  should  prc*)ably  be  cmend.ed  so -as  to  obviate  the  neces.^-".tv 
of  sending  a  copy  of  the  roll  to  Tallahassee,  a.req.uirement  of  la?/  that  is 
aot  presenrtly- being.-ob®e^ved, ) 

Section-  4l  --Affidavit  to  roll.  (Same  as.  present  193-3^)' 
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Section  k2  -  Assessor's  warrant  to  assessment  roll.  (Same  as  present 
193-35). 

Section  h"^   -  Suspension  and  removal  of  assessors.  Coimty  assessors 
shall  be  subject j  for  just  cause,  to  suspension  from  office  by  either  the 
director  or  the  board  of  county  commissioners;  provided,  however,  that  sus- 
pension by  either  shall  be  followed  as  soon  as  practicable  by  a  public  hear- 
ing before  the  state  board  and  the  board  alone  shall  determine  whether  the 
suspension  shall  be  made  permanent.  If  the  board  determines  that  there  is 
insxifficient  cause  for  permanent  removal  it  shall  order  immediate  reinstate- 
ment. 

Section  kh   -  When  assessment  roll  to  be  completed;  notifying  the  direc- 
tor. The  county  assessors  shall  notify  the  director  immediately  upon  tl^ 
conviction  of  their  taxrolls,  but  not  later  than  July  1  of  each  year. 

Section  h^  -   Boards  of  review;  selection;  terms.  In  each  covmty  there 
shall  be  a  board  of  review  consisting  of  three  resident  property  owners  of 
the  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  simul- 
taneous four -year  terms.  The  members  of  the  board  of  review  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  twenty  five  (25)  dollars  per  day  for  the  time 
actually  devoted  to  their  official  duties,  in  addition  to  mileage  and  per 
diem  at  the  regular  state  rate. 

Section  U6  -  Notification  of  property  owners;  notice  of  meeting  of 
boards  of  review;  schedixling  of  appeals;  review  of  individual  assessments. 

("iT"  As  soon  as  practicable  after  compliance  with  all  annual  equaliza- 
tion orders  of  the  board,  but  not  later  than  August  15,  the  assessor  shall 
mail  to  every  taxpayer  of  the  county  a  notice  of  the  date  upon  which  meetings 
of  the  board  of  review  shall  begin  and  including  thereon  the  amount  of  the 
equalized  assessed  valuation  for  each  parcel  owned  by  the  respective  tax- 
payer; provided,  hovrever,  that  the  board  of  review  for  each  county  must 
remain  in  session  for  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days  after  the  date  upon  which 
the  last  notice  is  mailed. 

(2)  Any  person  desiring  to  appeal  the  amount  of  the  assessed  valuation 
placed  upon  his  property  by  the  county  tax  assessor  shall  so  notify  the 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court  within  fifteen  (15)  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  review  and  the  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  shall  thereupon  assign  to  each  appellant  a  time  of  hearing;  provided, 
however,  that  the  assigned  tine  of  hearing  shall  not  be  earlier  than  10  days 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  mailing  of  said  assignment  of  time  of  hearing; 
and  provided,  further,  that  continuances  may  be  granted  by  the  board  of 
review  for  good  reason  shown,  in  which  event,  a  new  time  for  hearing  of  the 
appeal  shall  be  assigned  by  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court. 

(3)  The  county  assessors  shall  meet  with  their  respective  boards  of 
review  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  complaints  and  receiving  testimony  as  to 
the  value  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  as  fixed  by  the  assessor  of 
taxes.  The  meeting  for  this  purpose  shall  be  continued  from  day  to  day  for 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary  fiilly  to  hear  all  complaints. 
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{k)     The  toard  of  review  may  equalize  the  assessments  of  real  or  personal 
property  in  their  respective  counties,  and  for  that  purpose  may  raise  or 
lower  the  value  fixed  by  the  county  assessor  of  taxes  on  any  particular  piece 
of  real  estate,  or  iten  or  items  of  personal  property.  It  shall  he  unlai-rful 
for  the  board  of  rev±e\r  to  lower  the  assessment  of  any  personal  property  given 
in  by  the  o^.Ter  or  assessed  by  the  assessor  which  shall  not  have  been  specified 
under  oath. 

(5)  Should  the  board  of  review  increase  the  value  fixed  by  the  county 
assessor  of  t;.:-:e3  of  any  real  estate  or  personal  property,  due  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  to  the  owner  or  agent  of  such  property  by  mail,  and,  upon 
request  therefor,  a  time  shall  be  assigned  for  the  presentation  of  testimony 
thereon  to  the  board  of  review;  provided,  however,  that  tLe  time  for  said 
hearing  shall  not  be  scheduled  sooner  than  ten  (lO)  days  subsequent  to  the 
date  the  notification  of  the  time  for  hearing  is  mailed  to  the  owner. 

(6)  AfTir  all  co.-aplaints  have  been  fiilly  heard,  the  board  of  reviev7  shall 
certify  to  the  county  collector  of  taxes  all  adjustments  that  have  been  made  in 
assessed  valuations,  including  the  name  of  the  o'.mer  of  the  affected  property, 
and  the  same  information  shall  be  simultaneously  published  in  a  newspaper 
circulated  in  the  respective  county,  or  by  posting  a  notice  at  the  co'orthouse 
door,  if  there  be  no  nev/spaper  published  in  the  county. 

Section  hj  -  Mailing  of  refunds  by  collector  of  taxes.  Immediately  upon 
receipt  of  the  certified  list  of  adjustments  made  in  assessed  valuations  by 
the  boerd  of  review,  the  collector  of  taxes  shall  compute  the  amount  by  which 
each  taxpayer ' s  tax  bill  would  have  been  increased  or  reduced,  at  the  current 
millage,  and  certify  such  amounts,  \-rLth  the  name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer, 
to  the  cD.erk  of  the  circuit  court  for  payment. 

Section  h3  -   Annual  tax  levies;  limitations .   (Same  as  present  193-32) • 

Section  k'^  -   Clerk  to  make  and  publish  statement  of  taxes  charged  to 
collector;  other  statements"   ("Same  as  present  193- 36 j. 

Section  50  -  Collector  may  correct  error  of  assessor.   (Same  as  present 
193.37). 

Section  51  -  Double  assessment.   (Same  as  present  193 •38)' 

Section  52  -  Comptroller  to  furnish  collector  with  receipt  book;  duties 
of  collector;  monthly  statements  by  collectors,  etc.  "(Same  as  present  193' 39)' 

Section  53  -  Destruction  of  twenty  year  old  tax  receipts.   (Same  as  pre- 
sent 193-391). 

Section  '^k   -  Comptroller  to  pass  upon  and  order  refunds .   (Same  as  pre- 
sent 193.ij-0). 

Section  55  -  VJhen  taxes  due;  discounts  if  paid  before  certain  time. 
(Same  as  present  193 . hi)] 
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Section  56  -  State  and  couaty  varrants  receivable  for  revenue.  (Same 
as  present  193.1^-2). 

Section  57  -  Tax  collectors  to  make  veekly  remittances .  (Same  as  present 
193.^^3). 

Section  58  -  Division  of  funds.  (Same  as  present  lS)3.kh). 

Section  59  -  Notice  of  taxes  by  mail,  etc.  (Same  as  present  193.^5). 

Section  60  -  Collector  may  appoint  deputies  to  levy  on  personalty;  fees 
of  such  deputies.  (Same  as  present  193.46). 

Section  61  -  Sales  of  personal  property,  etc.  (Same  as  present  193*^7) • 

Section  62  -  When  property  sold  for  more  than  taxes ,  surplus  returned. 
(Same  as  present  193.^3). 

Section  63  -  Attachment  of  personalty  in  case  of  removal;  assessment 
a  lien  on  property:  taxes  assessed  a  judgment .  (Same  as  present  193 • ^9) • 

Section  6h  -  VJhen  collections  to  be  made;  time  of  final  settlement ; 
provise.  (Same  as  present  193.5O). 

Section  65  -  Date  taxes  delinquent ;  advertising  and  selling  lands  for 
vnpaid  taxes;  redemption  before  sale.  (Same  as  present  193*51) • 

Section  66   -  Copy  of  advertisement  to  be  filed  with  clerk;  collector's 
fees;  time  of  sale;  form  of  noticIT  (Same  as  present  193 '52) • 

Section  67  -  Publisher  to  furnish  copy  of  advertisement  to  collector, 
clerk  and  comptroller;  proof  of  publication.  (Same  as  present  193' 53) • 

Section  68  -  Sale  of  lands  for  xinpaid  taxes.  (Same  as  present  193" 5^) • 

Section  69  -  Collector  not  to  sell  land  on  which  taxes  have  been  paid; 
penalty,  (Same  as  present  193.55T* 

Section  70  -  To  whom  land  struck  off.  (Same  as  present  193«56). 

Section  71  -  Ixnmediate  payment  required.  (Same  as  present  193* 57) • 

Section  72  -  Triplicate  lists  of  land  sold  to  be  made  and  filed;  clerk ' s 
fees;  form  of  book  "land  sold  for  taxes."  (Same  as  present  193*58) . 

Section  73  -  Form  of  certificate  of  sale.   (Same  as  present  193- 59) • 

Section  'Jk  -   Tax  sale  certificate  transferable  by  endorsement.  (Same 
as  present  193.60). 

Section  75  -  Procedure  by  incorporated  cities  and  towns.  (Same  as 
present  193.61). 
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Section  76  -  Mtmicip?Jlities ;  sale  and  redemption  of  tax  certificates, 
etc  (Same  as  present  193 -^2)  • 

Section  77  -  Lands  upon  which  taxes  are  sold  placed  on  assessment  rolls; 
taxes  not  extended;  excluded  from  m;Lllage  calculations .  XSame  as  present 
193.637~ 


Section  78  -  Land  bid  off  for  the  state .   (Same  as  present  193.64). 

Section  79  -  Delinquent  tax  lands;  certification;  assessment.   (Same  as 
present  I93.70). 

Section  80  -  Delinquent  tax  lands;  errors  and  insolvencies .   (Same  as 
pi-esent  193.71). 

Section  81  -  Sale  of  lands  for  delinquent  taxes  where  no  outstanding  state 
owned  certificate.  '(Same  as  present  193.72) . 

Section  82  -  False  return  to  comptroHler  or  coTnmi  s  si  oners  by  tax  collector. 
(Same  as  present  193. 7^). 

Section  83  -  Poll  taxes  abolished.   (Same  as  present  193.75). 

Section  8k  -   Trustees  of  internal  improvement  fund  to  furnish  county  tax 
assessor  name  of  grantee  or  contracted  purchaser.  JSame  as  present  193-76) . 


NOTE:  In  drawing  up  the  above  draft  bill,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
build  upon  the  present  chapter  193  "to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  making 
only  such  changes  as  would  be  necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
program.  V/here  whole  sections  of  chapter  193  are  used,  parenthetical 
notes  to  that  effect  are  inserted;  otherwise,  the  language  of  the  present 
chapter  was  woven,  as  much  as  possible,  into  the  wording  of  proposed  new 
sections. 
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